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HIS EXCELLENCY’S:SPEECH AT THE CALCUTTA 
UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION * k 


a `. 
-© . 
MR. VICE-CHANCELLOR, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
-> o 


A pleasant episode in the discharge of my public duties is 
to preside as Chanceflor of this University over its annual 
Convocation and to hear from¢the Vice-Chancellor the reports of 
steady pwogress made year by year.: This occasion gives me the 
opportunity of meeting both those whe have devoted their lives 
to the sacred, task of- the advancement of knowledge and its 
propagation, "and those who have finished-the first part of their 
education and stand expectant at the portals of active life. 

I thank you for your welcome and assure you that I fully 
appreciate the ,hehour which, being the Chancellor of this Uni-. 
versity, | confers ‘on me and the responsibility it entails. It is 
my desire to do everything I can to forward its interest and to 
secure its progress. ° : 

I listened with great pleasure to the Vice-Chancellor £ speech 
and the excellent advice he addressed to those who have just 
taken their degrees, and I would ask them to accept my congra- 
tulations upon their success and my sincere good wishes for 


their future. j 


i Delivered at the Senate House, February 8, 1930. 
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| I should like to remind you of a truth, ‘which your own 
later experience, may enforce, that the most important subjects 
are not included in, the curriculum and the most significant 
lessons axe learnt outside the classtroom. Your education will 
not have been to your best advantage, if you have not learnt 
from the world outside as well as from books, if beyond history 
or mathematics you’ have'not gained. some knowledge ‘of the 
secrets of self-reliance and the art of living in a community. 
National prosperity depends amongst other things on a soùnd 
political system, a strong bond of unity and fellowship, a social 
order that provides fair opportunities for all and industrial and 
agricultural development: But the*true greatness of a nation 
comes mainly through the character of its citizens. I trust you 
will take away from these precfncts, as you leave them as 
students, not only that store of learning which you have 
gathered by your industry, but also high ideals and*regolves and 
a happy recollection of the days you have spent here. ° 
To the Universities, India must look far leaders—poKitical, 
social and industrial,—and the ‘task of direction *demands 
with a pre-eminence in n knowledge, a pre-emintnce in 
character. | 
It is Often said that iie futuré must settle itt own problems 
and we are apt to wonder what the members óf the rising 
generation will do. What they will do depends uporf what they 
are, and that largely depends upon whaj«we of the older genera- 
‘tion make them. In some respects we recognise our fesponsi- 
bility. - We lavish our resources on educational wark with 
. considerable freedom, yet we sometimes seem to be more 
concerned with the machinery of education than with its main 
purpose of shaping „character. Butthe whole responsibility 
cannot be cast upon educational establishments. The effective- 
ness of home influence in building sound character is one of the 
greatest needs to-day not only in India, but throughout the 
world and`parents cannot delegate such tasks to others which 


. are so essentially their own, 
i 
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The funotion’ of a University in the State is a large and 
important one. ‘It involves the provision of apportunities for, 
-and the encouragement of, research and higher scholarship. I 
was glad to hear from ther Vice-Chancellor of the remarkable 
achievements of Calcutta scholars in these fields ‘and of the 
reputation they have won by their contributions to different 
branches of learning. It involves also ‘the duty of training 
the minds and drawing out the intellectual faculties of the thou- 
sands of students under its charge and of equipping them for 
their several avocations and professions, so that they may readily 
find for themselves a place in the social order. But more than 
all else, it involves the forfhing of the characters of those Who 
by virtue of their opportunities and qualifications should aspire 
to be the leaders bf the commfinity. 

. Lagree “with the Vice-Chancellor that these noble and 
important tasks cannot be properly fulfilled by a University, 
unless “equipped with liberal resources in men and money. In 
the past, this University has attracted the generosity of wealthy 
and discriminating benefactots. We all regret and deplore the 
recent loss of two such benefactors by the, death of Maharaja- 
dhiraja Sir Rameshwar Singh, of Darbhanga, and Maharaja 
Sir Manindra Chandra Nandy; of Cossimbazar, and I ‘join with 
you in’ your expression of ‘sympathy for their families. But in 
Bengal, where this University is an object of just pride and 
affection, there must be many others who have the means to 
minister to itə feeds and enable it to extend its claim to the: 
gratitude of its alumni and the province they serve. _ 

The appeal’made by the Vice-Chancellor for a generous , 
provision for the needs of the ‘University deserves full and 
sympathetic consideration. As is well known, the Government 
of Bengal dispose of a revenue, most of the items of which are 
inelastic and which, in relation to the population, is inadequate 
to the actual and growing needs of the province. Our resources 
are comparatively small: they are incapable of large‘ or ready 
expansion, but from them we have to assume the responsibility . 
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for assisting two Universities, a number of high schools greater 
than those of any other four provinces together, and nearly 
60,000 primary schools. Asa result of social and economic 
conditions, higher education hag -developed in Bengal more 
rapidly than primary education and established itself more 
securely, and it has naturally absorbed a large share of the funds 
available for education.. The interim report of the Committee 
of the Statutony Commission on ‘educational progress points out 
that while in Madras, of the total educational expenditure i in 
: 1927, only 9'7 per cent. was spent on ‘Universities and colleges, 
19°8 on secondary education and 37°7 on primary education, 
and in Bombay 10°1 on higher adutation, 19°9 on secondary 
schools and no less than 52 per cent. on primary schools, the 
corresponding figures for Bengal were 22°% 32°3 and 17 per 
cent. More than half the available money was devoted to mags 
education in Bombay, while in Bengal we spent*more than a 
fifth.on Colleges and Universities and only about a Sixth on 
primary schools. It is true that a large part of the experditure 
was met from fees, but this applies equally to primary and 
higher institutions in fhis province. In 1929, a little ower 25 per , 
cent. of the expenditure of Government on education was spent 
on Universities and colleges and only I7 per «cent. _ on primary 
education. . 

I do not cite these figures and make these comparisons to 
suggest that the financial administratiqm of | the „ University is 
extravagant or that the expenditure on highe® education should 
be reduced. We have heard from the Vice-Chancellor’s, Report 
that a competent and industrious Committee has lately investi- 
gated the organisation and staffing of the Departments of higher 
‘ study in the Univeysity; and I am sure that they have made 
their recommendations with due regard to economy consistent 
with efficiency. But these figures do show that in Bengal we 
are spending far too little on the education of the masses and 
that the need of primary education for money presents an incon 
. testable claim. The uplift of the masses is vital to the well- - 
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‘being and development of the country and should be a matter 


of the deepest interest not only ‘to Goverment but also to all 
those who by their ‘education should teke an enlightened and 
— view of public affairs... 

' Àt the same time, ‘as ‘your Chancz2llor, I am anxious that 
the quality of the training imparted by the University should 
not suffer from lack of funds. Government have ta compare and 
balance the claims of different grades anc branches of education; 
but they will always be responsive to tke just demands’ of an- 
efficient system of higher education. In. putting forward our 
claim to Government, I would suggest that the University - will 
be well advised to go further than present a mere statement 
that money is required, and to indicate a3 clearly as possible the 
activities for which fnoney-is required with an explanation of 
the importarfce of the claim that each >f these activities will 
have on Goyernment’s funds. My exper-ence leads me to believe 
that this is necessary to compete su2cessfully with the other 
demands on Governmeht’s resources. I would again express 
the hope that as in the past, the munwlicence of public-spirited 
individuals wilt come to the assistance cf an Institution of such 
national importance and usefulness» I'he Vice-Chancellor has 
pointed out that any attempt-to increase the income from fees 
by the admission of lárge numbers o` students must involve a 
disastrous Jowering of standards and with this view I think there 
is general agreement. e But I should like to suggest for your 
consideration 1 whether it may not be possible to achreve the same 
result by raising the rate of fees in the Post-Graduate Depart- 
ment. It is right that elementary education should be cheap 
so as‘to be available to all, however poor, but a University ` 
education, especially a post-graduate coarse, cannot be a cheap 
commodity and those who enjoy it may fairly be asked to contri- 
bute a reasonable proportion of its cost 

There is another matter to whch I should like to refer 


sonce again, namely, the problem of whet is termed ‘ middle class 


unemployment.’ Every year it becomes more acute and affects 
A ; 


-— 
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large humibers, but any effective solution still seems far distant. 
“The Universities in India must be concerned at this difficult 
problem. A system of higher education cannot justify itself if — 
it takes no account of the social and economic structure of the 
country for’ whose benefit it exists, or Of what is to become -of 
those whom it has educated. It must be a mistake when the 
whole atrhosphere of a. high school is one of preparation for the 
University. It might be better if there was some disctimina- 
tory diversion of boys -obviously unfitted for higher work: of 
University life to careers better suited to their capacity. 

"This is evidently a problem that asks for your most serious 
consideration. It has been suggested. that the establishment of 
a University Employment Bureau, while it cannot provide a 
radical cure, may yet mitigate the extent*of the’evil. 

Last year I referred to the importance of the U niversity 
obtaining a suitable University playing field. I understand a 
search was made for a pitch on the Maidan, but ône is not 
available. I suggest that-such a place . would not be subtable. 
The University should have a ggound of its own whieh if can 
enclose. I should like to see this accomplished before el relin- 
quish my position as Chancellor and I should be’ ready to give 
all the assistance I can to any scheme which ig put up. . 

The educational difficulties that: face us in *Bengal are 
neither few’nor simple. The lack of money? the - backwardness — 
of women’s education, the wastage in primary schools, the scar- 
city of trained teachers, the low standards an ingdéquate equip- 
ment of many institutions of all grades, thé absence of any 
considered and wide system of vocational training, the obstacles 
` in the way of fostering a spirit-of friendly activity and corporate. 
fellowship in schools and colleges—these are only some of the 
more important. But there is no need to despair; a clear appre- 
ciation of the nature and magnitude of our difficulties must be 
an incentive to worry out a solution. - We have not irtherited 
perfect institutions or ancient traditions, we have had to Greate, 


them and fashion them suited to the genius of the country. 
& ` 
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We must not be daunted by our difficulties : let us take pride in 
surmounting theni. Butit will need our wisest thought and 
by learning even from failures we must rcthlessly discard what- 
ever is ineffective or inferiér. It will need courage, patience 
and good-will, but these will be forthcoming with a determina- 
tion to consider only the ‘welfare of Bengal and: the ability of its 
educational system to give the best possible to the people. 
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V—MATHEMATICS AND AGRICULTURE : 
The Critical Spirit. 


Im this and: the following articlé several applications to 
agriculture of elementary mathematical expedients are described. 
The choice of these has been determined by accident, by eon- 
venience, and by the fact that they have not been published as 
such before. ` Emphasis has elsewhere been laid om applications 
to medicine. Neither here nor anywhere 1 is there any suggestion 
that a complete treatment’is given; that would be possible only 
from a specialist in the subject. Nor i is if suggested that mathe- 
matics has anything substantial to teach to any of the arts or 
the sciences. The sole suggestion is that we have entered into a 
heritage which obscures understanding and clogs progress to an 
extent that none of us yet appreciates. „Itis possible to replace 
this obscurantism by another. What we ; seak to do is to avoid 
this, and to find instead the apparitns and the media of repre- 
sentation that best suit the circumstances of our own day. 


Routine Work.” > E ‘ 


The Agricultural Department of # Provincial Government 
has recently issued a ‘‘ Bulletin ° giving guidance as to the 
arrangement and the conduct of field’ expeximents. A large 
section of this publication deals with the statistical manipulation 
of the results by methods which are mainly .elementhry. It 
seems a great waste of the time of any experts ‘that they. should 
have to try to do for their subordinates what could have been 
done better by mathématical teachers in a general course; for 
it is unlikely that the inner significance of these methods will 
be well appreciated when their application is restricted to but 
` one type of problem. ° . 


e 


Reprinted from ** The Times of India” dated 15th and 22nd July, 1929. 
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This feeling, that thére i$, .an unfortunate; if at present 
necessary, duplication of effort in writing out such a special 
course in elementary statistics, is intensified .by the appearance 
last year of an interesting bok, ‘‘ Secondary Schoo] Examina- 
tion Statistics, ° which describes from the inside.the machinery 
of examinations in England. A large part of this volume also 
is océupied with an exposition | of elementary ideas in statistics, 
covering practically the same ground as the agricultural publica- 
tion ! How much less:of a mystery these statistical terms would 
appear if they were first encountered in a large setting as part 
of a course in a normal education! The specialised treatment 
they receive at present makes a progressive American publisher 
express the reactionary desire for a book which would explain 
statistics in the everyday language of the business man, doing 
away with medians, modes and all such terms! The demand for 
light is a real one; but even an American is led to prefer 
rushligits. 


í “C ontrolled; Experiments, 


: This agricultural bulletin, however, raises an even more 

- serious issue, which may recall Mr. Bafdwin’s chief fear referred 
to in the first article. fn the bulletin repeated reference is made 
to “the demonstration point of view,” and to the need for 
taking gregter precautions in another pan of the farm for the 
sake of ‘‘ thè more diseyminating public.” This may appear l 
a clear enough denionstration of the truth of that hoary idea, ` 

* most ingisively expressed by the Public Orator of Cambridge 
University: ‘‘He that seeketh findeth’’—he finds what he 
seeks, as we know from the use of ‘quotations and statistics. 

The point is perhaps a rather delicate pne; for do we not 
still hear of professors of chemistry who think it legitimate to 
lend friendly aid to a demonstration experiment that seems not 
to be behaving properly ? Similar justification may apply more 
cogently to farm experiments; for conservatism and submissive- 
ness rule more firmly among the onlookers there, it is hoped, 

t 
© 9 ; 
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than among students of chemistry.. ' The issue becomes serious 
and difficult for us*here in thinking of reform of the teaching of 
mathematics in that,-if anything 1s sought as a result of a new 
presentation.it is that it should help ‘to waken the critical faculty 
in students, instead of its being smothered as it generally is at 
present. , Jt should be made quite impossible for any student to 
answer as did a graduate in economics recently when an inter- 
pretation of certain figures was criticised: he objected that the 
opinion criticised was that of exper ts, and was m in a Report 
of a Royal Corhmission ! 

However, the threat to our ideal i in discriminating bettveen 
cultivators is not immediately alarming: The effects of the new 
power of discrimination may percolate thrgugh to the tillers of 
the soil, and be applied to crops and to experimenters. But by 
that time a second-edition of the Bulletin will have been called 
for! Mathematicians, even if they do comè directly anjo the 
arena of economic life and teach what may be directly beneficial, 
would betray their tradition if they did not stand for explicitness 


and thoroughness, and for as rigorohs thinking as’ may be possi- 


ble i in practical affairs. e- 
Sad 


Stock Rearing. “Sew, - 

' År even more striking example of the ar a “course in 
perenne graphs may play in agricultus al science ecomes from 
England—indeed from Cambridge, the fortress, of Mathematics. 
(But Cambridge has no repute as a stronghold of graphs, «and so 
. the circumstances may not be very surprising.) A professor 

there in discussing three years ago the rearing of farmstock, 
expressed regret that ne graph could be drawn from which might — 
be read. off, against the age and the weight of an animal, the 
amount of foodstuffs it ought to be given. The matter abounds 
in technicalities, of course; but the nature of the difficulty. may 
be sufficiently realised without diagrams- if it is mentioned that* 
the chief complication was that the number giving the weight - 
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was to be raised to the two-thirds power; and’‘so it, seemed 
necessary to give detailed instructions for the calculation of ‘the 
animal’s diet—instructions which included the use of ‘two : ordi- 
nary graphs. To an outstder the rules to be followed seemed 
rather elaborate for even an intelligent practical farmer, but 
they were probably of considerable use to- the workers in an 
experimental station. As a matter*of fact, however, the desired 
graph may be drawn in seyeral different ways and in the. nomo- 
graphic form nothing could be simpler—a thread stretched aGross 
the diagranr from a mark on one scale corrésponding to the age 
of tke animal to the mark for its weight on a second'scele passes 
through the graduation which shows on a third scale the antount 
oj food to be giyen. (Nomograms continue the all-conquering 
march indicated for them in ‘‘Mathematics and Life.” They 
‘are now common in wireless journals, they are beginning to 
appear in textile periodicals, and they are provided for the use 
of subordinates i in the offices of irrigation engineers.) A consi- 
derably more complicated graph with the same idea for the 
growth’ of the human animdél—more complicated in that it takes 
accoun? of height as well as of weight—had actually been repro- 
duced from a medical book as the firgt figure in the text book 
in which this mew course was worked out in 1926." While the 
principles" on which such graphs may be constructed are not 
generally “known, ‘waste through fumbling is inevitable. There 
can be no qyestion but,that an examination of these principles 
by al? students should replace much of the exercise in geometry 
` now In vogue. 


VI.—MATHEMATICS AND THE SCIENCES. 


» 


Diagram-fitting. 


In the preceding article medicine and agriculture were seen 
as in need of exactly the same graphical device. One more in- 
stance of the graphing of agricultural data should be given, in 

ye 
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order to exhibit an even more complete contrast between the 
sciences which may share the benefits of.a particular type of 
graph. It refers ta the results of analysis of a certain soil in 
the C. P.-at different depths. One aim of the investigation is 
to describe how. the amount of nitrogenous material in the soil 
varies from time to time during the. year. The diagrams are 
simple i in principle, but are not as easy to describe as a -nomo- 
gram ; yet it may be possible even without their aid, to indi- 
cate the main point. Imagine the sets of six figures each, 
which at different dates give the. quantity of nitrogen in the soil 
for every six inches down to three feet. In the original diggram 
these were represented by ‘sets of six horizontal bars one below 
the other, in positions corresponding to the dates. This gave a 
very large diagram, which appeared clumsy and fag from illumi- 
nating to the non-agricultural eye. With attention it was post 


sible, however, to see how in the figure the nitrogen was, repre- - 


sented as being washed downwards by monsoon showers. The 
hint for a better representation came: from an investigation 
in marine biology! Ina journal fevoted to this science’ the 
variation from time to dime in the number of diatosns a? differ- 
ent depths below the surface of a loch in Western Scotland was 
found represented in a very illuminating way "by what may be 
called time contours. Just as on a. gontour map it is easy to 
determine the number of feet above sea level corresponding to a 
given position, so from this diagram ould he read the number 
of diatoms at a given time and for a given depth. This ‘method 
of representation, applied to the figures for nitrogen in the soil, 

, at once brought out the main facts with great clearness, suggest- 
ed where there were probably defects in the analysis, and indi- 
cated other phenomena which seemed to demand an explanation. 
This device, it was found later, is much used in meteorology to 
represent changes at various heights-in the atmosphere, and for 
other similar purposes. . 
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Waste in Physics. 

' In the recent literature of other sciences instances of waste- 
ful elaboration of truisms, of inept choice of graphs, or of fail- 
ure to use appropriate devices are* not infrequent. In’ a most 
excellent book on Biophysics, republished this year, ‘a’ whole 
page is given to a graph for converting values of pH into concen- 
trations of hydrogen ions. The graph is apparently felt to be 
clumey ; for the author makes the suggestion that it should be 
redrawn on semi- -logarithmic paper (which, by the way, cafinot 
be purchased in Bombay !). But the result could be attained 
more easily and éffectively by merely drawing the two scales on 
either side of one line, thus also effecting a considerable saving 
of space. , Tn the same book near the beginning is given quite 
dogmatically a series of ten statements about the energy values 
of fo8ds. These are the.same as are shown much more clearly 
and mofe fully in the scalene triangular diagram described in 
the sevefith of “the ‘‘ Mathematics and,Life ’’ articles. How 
much better had been the foothold ofthe student at the com- 
mencement of ‘his struggle with biophysics, had it béen possible 
for him to‘refer, without laboured geometrical explanation to a 
comprehefisive summary of basal facts such as this graph 

gives! * 2 we 
Even in Physics, the connection of which with mathemati 
cal medes of expression is so intimate, instances of misfit and 
of waste may be.found. For the latter. we turn to a journal of, 
the very highest standing where in an investigation ` into terres- 


trial magnetism it seems to be assumed that physicists are 


ignorant of the most elementary ideas of statistics. This 
paper jtself is noteworthy as a specimen of lucid compression, 
due to the standardising of a system of symbols ; but much of 


” the advantage of this is lost through failure to use the short cuts 


that have been standardised in statistical theory. 
° Í i 
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Efficiency in ‘Economics. s 


To illustrate how unsatisfactory is the use sometimes made 
of mathematics in Psychology reférence may be made to a jour- 
nal issued from Cambridge, on one page of which is given what 
can be described; only with the greatest charity, as anything 
else than mathematical jargon. Sometimes there are signs in 


‘Economics as*well that editors treat, mathematical symbols used ) 
by their contributors as outside their purview. As regards ‘loss ` 


due to the economist not seeking in a reasonable way the help of 
mathematics, we must let the expert speak. He compares the 
two main lines of development of mathematical economics, viZ., 
economic statistics, and theoretical work on index numbers, in- 
terest rates, currency and the price level, ete. K wifh laboratory 
experiment and mathematical physics respectively, which must 
progress side by side. He then adds: ‘ Incidentally.this trend 
in economics is demanding more and earlier mathematics. The 
prospective economist who is not familiar with calculus before his 
second year is now at a yer ae Both in eeonomic theory 
and in statistics the rote of l earning could be quadrupled if all 
the students i in the class Could handle calculus, if texis were 
available ‘assuming this condition, and, if the instructors were 
themselves able to take advantage of the situation. “The econo- 
mist has small use for conic sections or for drill"in solving 


triangles, but he does need calculus...'ké gr agate student who ` 


‘now so commonly turns aside from the subject of his clfoice to 
struggle with elementary mathematics is probably acting wisely, 
. but the diversion of attention from his main interest must make 
the results less valuable than if his mathematics were already 
well enough consolidated to allow him to go straight ahead.’’ 


The Dawning? ` 


It is more cheering to turn to the other side of the picture. 


A comprehensive review of Prof. Pigou’s ‘£ Industrial Fluctua 


_ tions ’’ provided an opportunity to test how far the course of 
f : 
l i é 
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elementary graphs and statistics here proposed might meet the 
demands of the modern student of economics. . The réviewer, 
Sir Josiah Stamp, pointed out that only a modest use was 
made of Cambridge analytical methods. The mathematical ideas 
of importance for the future were instanced as amplitude,” corre- 
lation, lag, ratio of dispersion, fullness of swing,, concomitant 
variation, elimination of constant * trend. All of these were 
found to have been considered in the scheme proposed’ though: 
without reference to their applications to economics. This is as 
it must be, for the fundamental definitions of economics are too 
complex to be utilised at so early a stage. It may not be quite . 
out of place to recall the attention of teachers of economics ° to 
the stagés, described in the same place, by which students may 
be expected to attain a scientific point of view in economics— 
preparation, incubation, illumination, verification. Can they be 
related jo.the four years of College life? Certainly here we are 
concerned only with ‘‘preparation.”’ 


is $0 chemistry, we meraly note how in Mellor’s great 
Treatisegon Inorganic Chemistry it has been thought desirable 
to insert at the beginning of each xolume, from Vol. ITI on- 
wards, an explanation of the use of triangular graphs; but no 
hint i$ giveh of the adaptability of this device which was des- 
cribed in ‘“¢Mathentatics.4nd Life.” 


The number „of *ways in which mathematics is used 
in currént scieiftific literature is most. certainly increasing, and 
there are signs that the time is not distant when the most 
common devices, will be systematised and made available for , 
workers in all fields, e.g., the charts at the end of Lipka’s — 
‘“*Graphical and Mechanical Computation’ $ should be known to 
others than engineers. There are splendid examples already, 
such as A. V. Hill’s lectures on our muscular and nervous Sys- 
tems called ‘Living Machinery,” where graphs are used in such 
"a way as to open vistas along the new ways in which we are 
beginning to see the common tunga around us. There would be. 
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clear gain in training the eyes of young students to gaze along 
these vistas, and later they may find themselves able to scan 
broader prospects in which the mathematical guiding marks 
have been Jost in a richer interest. 


JOHN MACLEAN 


COULEUR DE ROSE ? 


She is ike wind swirling through an unfettered ‘keyhole. 


She is like the gold of luscious oranges when alle 
the pips, have been cast away. 


‘Golden is my girl, and silver and jade, amethyst, 
sapphire and opal. 


For opal, jealous of the rainbows, has all, tints in one. 


And my girl’s red-hot fingers (scorched at the fire 
of genius), play upon a harpsichord of coloured keys. 


She is all I have imagined of delight. 
Yes, I am in love with her ! 


(Mrs.) GWENDOLINE GOODWIN 
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HISTORY OF TAXATION OF SALT. UNDER THE 
RULE OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


UT 
° From 1818 to 1836. 


-In their general outcry of dgn with the ean) s salt 
monopoly,’ they were further backed by the dominant philo- 
sophy of the day that had unbounded faith in unrestrained com- 
petition as the panacea’ for, all evils. Truly was it said by a 
contemporaneous writer that the monopoly owed to its name 
half the ill-will exhibited towards it. 

But the Bengal monopoly had to defend itself not merely 
against its enemies in England. At home it had to reckon with 
the grosving discontent of the vast mass of subject population. 
The upwise policy of Gornwallis had borne its bitter fruits and 
the counyry was suffering from all its worst evils. From the 
platform and from the press began to be hurled forth invectives . 

“against the mdnopoly med was made, the —= of all evils, 
both real and imaginary.’ 3 

The agitation was so strong and public opinion was moving 
against the monopoly so rapidly that the Governor-General had 
to propose in 1833 the publication of such documents connected 
with the subjett ag might be necessary ‘‘ to meet and refute the 
unfounded assertions cast upon the salt department both in 
India and in England.’” 

But it was hardly enough to be able to silence the critics at 
home and abroad for the Government was itself embarrassed by 


2 
1 In a largely attended public meeting in Calcutta, speakers emptied forth their vials 
of righteous indignation against the monopoly. But differences of opinion there certainly 
were even then as they are always bound to be. Itis interesting to note thai the mono- 
poly had in Mr. Dwarakanath Tagore, a foremost Indian of his time, one of its most ar- 


dént advocates. 
3 Separate letter from Bengal (No. 9 of 1833, dated the 14th October), 


e? 


Cai 
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the “‘trouble, the annoyance, the uncertainty, and the anxiety im- 
posed by the system.”! During the period Bengal’s salt tax 
formed an important subject of anxious discussions in many a 
despatch from the Court of Directors. In 1821 they first ad- 
versely commented on Bengal’s mariagement of the salt reve- 
nue.” And in.1827 the Bengal Government received from them 
‘8, despatch wherein the auction system was discussed and is 
soundness seriously questioned. ‘ We however wish you,’ 
wrote they, ‘‘to consider whether cnsteud of periodical sales, the 
public might not be supplied with salt from thet Government 
warehouses at a fixed price whereby the subordinate monopoly of. 
the salt merchants,...would be prevented, and salt would not be 
liable to those excessive fluctuations 1 in supply. and in price to 
which the article is now subjected....’’ ‘“Werare most anxious,” 
they continued, ‘‘ that a limit should be put to the rate of this 
tax, and that the people should have the benefit in’ radyction of 
prices, of any increase of sale which the progress of demand 
may produce. The Court of Directors la thus got into the 
heart of the problem. 
But their advice remained a mere pious wich, THe cherish- 
ed opinion of the Bengal Board of Revenue that ‘no’ mode has 
“been devised for collecting the same amount of ‘reyenue, , which 
will be less burthensome to the commynity than that of periodi- 
cal sales’ died hard. The Government concurred ‘in’ the opinion 


of the Board and expressed itself in fawgur of e the old 
` sysiem. 


+ 


_ As the time for the renewal of Charter was drawing nigh, 
the discussions and contfoversies became more. acrimonious than 


1 Letter of the Board of Customs, Salt and Opium to the Governor of Bengal, 30th 
November, 1836. 

* Letter from the Court of Directors to‘the Governor-General in Council, 8th August, 
1821. “ Taking in one connected view the whole of your proceedings in relation 4o the provi- 
sion of salt......... we cannot fail to be struck by the very great fluctuations in the manage- 
ment of this branch of revenue which assumes much more the appearance of a series of 


experiments towards the discovery of an efficient ` permanent system, than a system 
itself.” 


- 
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ever. As was usual, the grant-of the Charter was preceded by 
exhaustive inquiries in course of which the question of salt tax 
naturally received a special prominence. 

The Committee on Indiar affairs of 1831- 32 concluded that 
the total amount of revenue obtained from salt was “400 large to 
be given up’’ and was at the same time not commutable ‘‘for any 
other ‘tax less onerous to the inhabitants.” So far as Bengal 
was concerned, the Committee found that it was net ‘‘ expedient 
to interfere with the existing regulation on that head” for 
“the collection of an excise duty on salt manufactured for private 
account would not be easily carried into effect in consequence of 
the expense and difficulty of establishing an efficient superinfen- 
lence.’ Since-however it had evidence that ‘* Bengal might 
obtain a cheaper siipply of salt*by importation from the seacoasts 
of, Coromandaf and Malabar, Ceylon, the gulf of Persia and even 
Great Britair than any system of home manufacture,’’ it was in 
Lis opinion “‘desirable to adopt means for encouraging a supply 
of salteby importation in lieu of the manufacture by the Govern- 
ment.” eBut the Committee realised at the same time that it 
would be ell-advi8ed to abandon the home manufacture at once as 
there were still doubts about the large**supply of imported salt. 
It therefore suggested the adoption, in the first instdnce, of a 
system ‘of ‘ ‘eontract for the delivery of imported salt into public 
warehouses’ Under the system, the Committee believed, there 
would be ‘ʻa’ gradual decline of home manufacture until so large 
a propostion of the consumption would be imported that it 
might be safe to ‘permit the free import of salt, under .a custom 
duty, the Government sanctioning the manufacture in such dis- 
tricts only (if any) where it could then be profitably carried on.’’ 
And it was confident that this would mean a “ material reduc- 
tion in the price of salt.” 

The British salt merchants, determined not to be satisfied 
with anything short of the abolition of the monopoly, naturally 
seceived the recommendations of the Committee with’ chagrin. 
Their agitation, never relaxed, was now -renewed with 
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greater vigour. It is well-known that the new Charter 
Act had forced the Company to divest itself’ of its commercial 
character altogether and, to part withits assets at a valuation. 
The fact was eagerly seized upon by those interested in order to 
discredit the salt monopoly as an infraction of the terms of the 
Charter. 5 5 i 

i Meanwhile, the salt proprietors and manufacturers, “prepa- 
‘ratory to presenting a petition to the House of Commons, pro- 
.. posed to supply to the Company two or three lakhs of maunds of 
pure refined salt to be delivered to Calcutta at the price of Rs. 90 
per 100 ‘maunds.’ The object was to afford.an opportwnity to 
decide doubts entertained in certain quarters regarding the im- 
portation of salt from England. The Court ọf' Directors on a 
full consideration of the proposal in all its bearings declined to 
accept the tender.” > r 


A thorough and comprehensive ad hoc enquiry into’ the 
whole question, involving issues so complex and at the same 
time so far-reaching in character could no longer be delayed 
for the subject had soon become a constantly recurring theme 

j o 


° hd ° 
1 Letter of 11th July, 1835, t8"the Secretary to the Court of Directors. 
* Resolution of the Court of Directors-of ¢he 22nd “July, 1838, communicated to the 
mérchants and manufacturers in a letter, dated the 28rd July, 1835 ; We can knw the rea- 
sons from the minute of the Judicial and Legislative Dommittee of the 2lstJuly, 1836 (see 
App. to the Select Committee on Salt, 1836, No. 69). We quote it here în extenso: ‘The 
Committee fully considering the probable result of the experiment in relation to the proba- 
ble‘pecuniary return, from which alone theye annot "anticipate anf” great or permanent 
` benefit, but at mosta profit which, if equal in any case tọ that of the average of 
the Bengal agencies, will still be dependent for itg being so on the accident. of a 
rate of freight too low, as the Committee conceive, to be built upor in prospective arrange- 
ments of such magnitude and further taking into view the martner in which the mode of 
supply may affect the Mobunghees of Bengal ; the manner in which it may affect the 
Indign interests employed in the coastal shipping, by, which the deficiency of Bengal manu- 
facture is at present supplie€ ; the degree in which the importation of any considerable 
quantity of English salt might lead to the extension of smuggling from 
facturers and the degree in which the English may be liable to 
the Indian supply and farther considering that the present stat 
not admit of incurring the risk of an experimental innovation i 
ance and in a system which has hitherto worked so well 
declined.” l 


© CREU \66 


the native manu- 
gr iater uncertainty than 
e of Indian finances does 
n a matter of such import- 
» recommend that the tender be 
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of Parliamentary debate.’ The House of Commons at last ap- 


pointed in 1836 a Select Committee to enquire into the supply 
of sali im British Indta. 


(To be?continued.) 


Parivwat’ Ray 





1 “ T observe that the question of maintaining or relinquishing thé salt monopoly has 
lately been agitated in the British Parliament, that his Majesty’s Minister for Indian 
affairs has expressed himself to the effect that this mode of raising one million six hundred 
thousand pounds per annum was quite indefensible (from newspaper report)fand that a 
member for the country most interested in providing the people of India with Cheshire salt 
has givén notice that he would bring forward a motion on the subject next session,” Minute 
by H. M. Parker, Junior Member of the Board of Customs, Salt and Opium, dated the 


2nd November, 1885. 
2nd N ber, 18 OS 1297 
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INDO-PERSIAN ARCHITECTURE 


The thilitary and the civil architecture of a people are regu- 
lated by the local conditions. When, by instinctive skill the 
bird builds its nest and the lion its cave to protect themselves 
from the inclemency of weather, etc., it is but natural” that a 
peoplé should invent its own defence. It is, therefore, not-ex- 
pected in most cases that one people should influence another 
in ancient. times: in the building of their villages, towns, and 
forts. Nor is this expectation falsified is case of Persia and 
India. 

Like buildings referred to above the rethains of the old 
Persian military architecture are but scanty ‘for. study and com- 
parison. ‘ When Alexander invaded the country there were ‘no 
walled cities ‘No wall surrounded Ecbatana or Stise when 
Alexander entered them, but then, as now in those regions,eevery 
town kept its fortress in’ good order. Behind its thick friendly 
walls the King could take refuge and place his treagures in 
safety.’ Of all the fortresses the best known ‘and the most 
ancient was that of Susa. The notion gained by Dieulafoy res- 
pecting the Susian defences is cured up in tKe toltowing 
words :—— s : 

“4 The fortification node consisted first of a deep broad 
ditch full of water, communicating with the Shay” and g double 
rampart. The external or first wall was massive and built of 
crude bricks, in width 23 metres by 22 metres in height. 
~ Against the inner lining of the-wall—separated from the masonry 
by'a trail of small pebbles or gravel—leant a mass of earth 
beaten into a compact mass, 27 metres thick and 18 metres high. 
‘On this platform stood two groups of buildings which served at 
once as barracks and walk rounds...... The second rampart, 
14 m. 70 c. broad, was constituted by two: walls of unbacked 
brick, in thickness 3 m. 50c. to4m. 60 c., between which 
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damp earth was beaten down. Behind the second rampart ran a 


Path... esa. 


Broadly, stated, the enceinte was not furnished 


with bastions.... Towers had been distributed at the crenelated 
summits of the ‘fodiens and ifs tracing had been so,continued 
that the towers of the second rampart struck the middle of the 
curtains of the exterior wall.’’* This would look like the scheme 


adopted, at Babylonia and Assyria. 


Both recent historians’ excavators and archaeologists, have ` 


equally found out inaccuracy in Herodotus’s ‘statement? about 
the seven walls encompassiug Echatana, along the ‘flanks of the 
hill atethe summit of which stood the palace of Dejoces. Raw- 
linson’s attempt? to seek fhe- fortress: with the sevenfold wall, 
not in the vicinity of Hamadan, but in Media Atropatene at a 
place called Takht-i-Sukiman has also not been successful. 


In India, along with frequent mention of villages, towns 


and forts,’ cities with a hundred enclosures are, however, refer- 
red to in the earliest extant literature of the world, the Rig- 
veda." 
es tô as figurative expressions of the means of protection 
. afforded By the gods, they no doubt suggest tlie idea of forts 
consisting apparently of a series of concentric walls, as actually 
existing in the’courliry ‘at that’ time.” 


°” On this Muir remarks ° that although they are’ only 


In Buddha’ s time, in, Northern India, “Wwe nowhere hear 


of isolated Houses : they were all together, in a group, separated 
only by narroy lanes. "Immediately adjoining was the sacred - 
grove of*trees of primeval forest...... villagers united of their - 
" own accord to build mote-hills, and rest-houses, reservoirs, to 
mend the roads’ between their own and adjacent villages, and 


t 
ó 
3 
+ 


See Perrot and Chipiez, tbig, p. 370. 


* Herodotus, i, 98. 


The Fine Great Monarchies, 11, 268. 
Rigveda, i i, 58, 8; 144,1; ii, 20, 8;iv, 27,1; 30, 20; viii, 3,7; 15, 14; 89, 8; 


Rigveda, i, 166, 8; vik, 15, 14. 
Sanskrit Texts, v, 451. 
For further details see the writer’s Indian Architecture, p. 8, 
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even to lay out parks.............We arè told of lofty walls, ram- 
parts with buttresses, and watch-towers, and great gates ; the 
whole surrounded . by a moat or even a double moat, one of 
water and one of mud.” ? g 

Full details are available in T Silpa-Sastras which are 
avowedly architectural texts. In thé Manasara villages are 
divided into ‘eight classes atcording to their plans—Dandaka, 
Sarvato-bhadra, Nandyavarta, Padmaka, Svastika, Prastara, 
Karmuka, and Chaturmukha. Every one of these villages is 
surrounded by a wall made of brick or stone ; beyond this wall 
there is a deep and broad ditch. There are generally fouremain 
gates atthe middle of the four sides, and as many at the four 
corners. Inside the wall there is a large. street running around 
the village. There are two other large streets, each of which 
connects two opposite main gates. They intersect at the centre 
of the village, where a temple or public hall is geherally built. 
The village is thus divided into four main blocks, each of which 
is again subdivided into many blocks by streets which @re al- 
ways straight, and run from one end to the other œf a main 


block.” . ° 

Towns are also divided into eight classes —Rajadhaniya- 
nagara, Kevalanagara, Pura, Nagatt, Kheta, Kharvata, Kubjaka, 
and Pattana. The smaller towns are but an enlargement of the 
village differing mostly in matter of dimensions. According to 
the. Mānasāra the dimensions of the smallest town-Unit are 100 
‘by 200 dandas (of 4 cubits each), and the largest $, 200 by 14,400 
dandas. There are generally twelve large streets in a small town.” 

Forts are first divided into eight classes, known as Sibira, 
Vahini-mukha; Sthaniya, Dronaka, Sathviddha or Vardhaka, 
Kolaka, Nigama and Skandhavara. There is a further division 
according to the strategic position—mountain fort, forest fort, 


1 Buddhist India, Rhys Davide, pp. 42, 45, 49, 64-65, Jatake I, 199. 

2 For further details see the writer’s Dictionary, pp. 180-186, and Indian Architec- 
ture, pp. 39-40. - 7 

* For further details see the writer's Dictionary, pp. 283-294; 259-262, 
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water fort, chariot fort, divine ‘fort, marsh fort, and mixed fort. 
The mountain fort is again subdivided as itis built on the top, 
valley, or slope of a mountain. Everyone of the forts is 
surrounded with strong and*high walls, and deep. and broad 
ditches. The wall is made of brick, stone and similar materials. 
It must be at least twelve cubits high and six cubits thick. It is 
provided with watch-towers.’ i 

In Persia there appears to have been nothitg like dies so 
far as the Persian towns and forts can be judged from the scanty 
remains. 

Qf the civil architecture in Persia fragmentary information 
regarding certain palaces only are’ available. Even such 
information is énfirely jacking in regard to the less imposing but 
decidedly more common buildings, where the bulk of the people 
used to live, and wherefrom alone the national life and habit 
could have been estimated for comparison with corresponding 
buildings in India. The historian divides these Persian buildings 
into three types, namely, the open throne-room, the walled 
throne-réom, and the inhabited palace. 

“Capitals, as Ecbatana, Susa, and «Persepolis, were not 
alone in.possession of royal palaces; “there were houses also in 
lesser centres where kings stopped a few days, so as to escape 
from the , extreme cold and heat. Polycletus” who has been 
cited by Stfabo,® and who was a contemporary of Alexander 
and well versegd in,all ‘things pertaining to Persia’ writes, ‘on 
the summit of the. mound at Susa every king builds a separate 
palace for himself, with treasuries and stores, a pile of building 
set apart receiving tributes levied in the course of his reign, 
and which must be kept as monument of his administration.’’ 
‘“ But this statement lacks confirmation.» Susa certainly had 
palaces as fine, as vast and grand as Persepolis, but nothing 
now appears above ground; what subsists is buried under an 

1 For further details see the writer's Dictionary, pp. 259-262. 


2 Fragments collected by C., as Scriptores rerum Alexandri Magni, pp. 130-132, 
3 Strabo, XV, iil, 21. 


. 4 i 
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enormous accumulation of earth and rubbish, whence the English 
and French excavations have only disengaged the fragments.’ 

According to Strabo? and Arrian,’ Cyrus after defeating 
Astyages* built in Pasargadae palaces and treasuries which 
existed at the time of the Macedonian invasion. The ruins at 
the village of Mished-i-Murghab are supposed to be the remains 
of these edifices. After clever restoration the general plan 
appears tobe this: ‘a four-pillared porch, with two lateral 
chambers, then comes a great hypostyle hall, divided into four 
aisles by two ranges of pillars which supported the ceiling...... 
ihe number of pillars is not large ;, their dimensions, together 
with those of the building considered as a whole, do not come 
near those displayed later at Persepolis and Susa, nor are the 
walls as thick as on the platform of the Takht-i-Jamshid. t Of 
the ‘‘ small palace ° and the Takht-i-Soleiman (the stage of 
Solomon) little remains to give an idea of its plan. è, 

At present the district where Persegolitan kings built, royal 
palaces contains naught but yillages. ‘ As to Persepolis, 
besides anonymous buildings in a poor state, four kings have 
left structures signed” by them. Amongst all these edifices not ° 
two are alike. Again, neither the plan nor the dimensions of the 
colossal fabric, those we should call state apartments, jhrone- 
rooms, were uniform.’ Several important structures of 
Persepolis have been restored. | ` 
One of these is known as the phtform,: very little of it 

really remains, but contains four inscriptions and the signature | 
of Darius. Its general plan is shown by a carriage-road* winding 
round the southern face led from the plain ‘to the platform; it 
(road) then went behind the edifice along the first slope of the 
hill, to approach again the esplanade towards the east angle, 
whence it mounted as far as the pair of tombs situated in the 

1 Perrot and Chipiez, ibid, pp. 257, 266. 

* Strabo, XV, iii, 8, 7, 8. 7 

3° Arrian, LIT, xv, iii, 10, 


* Perrot and Chipiez, ibid, pp. 268-269, 270, 
§ Perrot and Chipiez, p. 257. i 
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rock behind the levelt This ‘level is reached by a ‘‘superb 
stair case ’’ consisting not more than a hundred andeleven steps, 
which is very common in India.’ 

“Four distinct horizonfal plans may ‘be counted on the 
platform. The lower stage is narrow and insignificant: it does 
not seem to have supported any cdifices. The second level is 
approached by the great stair-case,; and takes up about three- l 
quarters of the superficies of the platform; upon it. were 
distributed the principal buildings—the Propylaca and the Hall 
of a hundred columns. Proceeding from north to gouth there is 
another esplanade, some three metres above this, which contains 
the relics of the most important and ‘attractive of all the royal 
edifices, the hypastyle hall of Xerxes. Again, to the rear of this 
is reached the terface which carried two buildings, the palaces of 
Darius and Xerxes. Lastly, a building at the south-east angle 
appears to håve had its floor on the third stage.” 

Dr. Spooner could not find out such platform at Kumrahar, 
Patna Nor does the high plinth at Sanchi, or the Buddhist 
railings fh many places seem to resemble this Persian platform. 

The*Propylaea was signed by Xerxes ¢ its principal remains 
are two great piers some eleven metres high, beyond projects in 
round boss, the foreparts of two quadrupeds, right and left of 
paved corridor 3m. 82c. broad. Even after restoration based on 
such scanty materials it can never look like any Indian building, 
such as the great gateways of temples (Gopuram). 

T'he Hypostyle Hall of Xerexes also contains his e | 
But very little of it really remains. Its general character has 
been indicated-by Perrot and Chipiez: ‘* Beyond the substruc- 
tures is found the most important group of columns, of which 
three shafts alone remain.’ Originally there were seventy-two 
pillars, which supported the ceilings. 


1 Perrot and Chipiez, pp. 282-283. 
3 Compare for instance tlfe grand stair-case at Sitakundu Hill, Chittagong, Bengal, 
P. $ 
which consists of more than a thousand steps. 
3 Perrot and Chipiez, pp. 284, 287. 
' 
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‘€ The stone base that supported the pillars tell us plainly,” 
say Perrot and Chipiez rather too emphatically, ‘ what was the 
arrangement of the apartment. It was a hall 43 m. 50c. square, 
and on its’ floor are found the marks of thirty-six columns, 
spaced equidistant from one another, ‘as in the west and east 
porches;’? ‘‘ All that is visible of another isolated structure are 
the foundation stones distributed in two ranges, which doubtless 
supported pillars. Their inter-columnation is2m.50c. In 


the absence of any fragment, sculptural or architectural, to > 


throw any light on the subject, it is impossible to hazard a guess 
as tọ the probable use of this minor building.” © 

The claim of this hall as a queen among other Persepolitan 
monuments is stated to have been established by, “ the imposing 
adjustment and the wealth of ornament displayed about: the 
stairs by which it was approached, the extent of the ground it 
covered, the exceptional height and magnificence of “its, quadru- 
ple colonnade.” The area covered by this hall is stated to 
far exceed that of the Pharaohs of the nineteenth dynasty.” But 
the site occupied by the central pavilion is not morethan 2,500 m. 
square, whilst that ofethe Egyptian Colonnade is mêre than 
5,000 m.; but. counting the annexes the total area would be 
not less than 7, 500 square metres. This was" clearly a reception 
room of Xerxes. 

The Hall of a hundred columns, also a reception, A AN 
or throne room, is but an- enlargement of éhe hgpostyle hall, 
around which chambers are distributed. It is called an* anony- 
mous building, as no inscription has been preserved of 4t, from 
- which it might have been dated. It was walled on all its faces, 
with porchlike colonnade in front. In shape the built surface 
is a parallelogram 75m. 82 c. from east to west, and 91 m. 16c. 
from north to south. ‘The principal facade was on the north 
side.. ...«Counting the intervals between the. bases, , we get 
the number of pillars, which was sixteen, arranged in twa rows 
of eight. Two great portals open upon the porch. ` 

‘By setting up in imagination, the original brick wall, 

t 
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3m. 25c. thick which connected these minor buildings with one 
another, we get the whole area which it embraced,:... no 
bearing wall stood here. Of ancient structures nothing remains 
save fragments of bases, and when these fail, their- foundations, — 
the intercolumnations are about those of the portico, 6 m. 206., 
measured from one axis to another, whilst all- the bases are 
uniform. in shape.” The number of the columns’ had: to be | 

‘made out ° merely from the marks -of- bases Jeft °on the floor. ` 
They were distributed in rows ‘of ten each, and upheld the roof 
of a square hall. Their: disposition i is identical with’ that of the 
centralepavilion of the great palace of -Xerxes. 

In front of the palace we have imagined the soil furrowed 
by countless rills, masked by plants and shrubs which they feed 
into greenness, a “contrivance still evened to in modern Persia 
torobtain the equivalent of our lawns.’ 

"With data of this nature,” declare the archaeologists, 
‘fo go by, it is easy to restore the edifice.” ' 

Båt with data of this nature no comparison with any Indian 
building Will be convincing to the aver age reader conversant 
‘with the*long past of India, despite Dr. Spooner’s advocacy to 
connect this hall with the foobmark of What he also imagined to 
be Asoka’s palace.” " 

One other general important characteristic of Persian civil 
architecture is that ‘‘no trace has been detected of a second 
story about thig (Palace*of Darius) or any ‘other Persepolitan 

edifice. “Io the’ present hour, Persian dwellings and palaces’ 
have butsa ground floor, divided into apartments, the number of 
which depends upon the fortune of the owner. As to the great 
throne rooms (i.e., the Hypostyle Hall and the Hall of hundred 
columns), their aici excludes the notion of more than one 
story; each shell, being a perfect unit in itself, was in no need 
of dependencies, so that we cannot suppose any having existed 
| JE. CUR 
2 Perrot and Chipiez, pp. 326, 341. F Y 
2 Bee pp, 38-89. K) 
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here. Aught more whimsical than the restoration of Fergusson, 
who places a second order of pillars above tHe ceilings of the 
hypostyle halls with a fire-altar for the King to worship at can- 
not well be imagined, and will not: bear the test of rose inspec- 
tion.’’! . 
In India even in the earliest Vedic period, which must pre- 
cede tlie ‘period of the Persian Halls by several hundred ‘years, 
mention’ is made of a sovereign ‘who, exercising no oppression, 
sits down in this'substantial and elegant hall built with a 
thousand pillars,’ ”'and of residential houses with such pillars 
as are said to be ‘ vast, comprehensive, and thousand-dogred.’ * 
Mitra and Varuna are represented as ‘occupying a great palace 
with a thousand pillars and a thousand gates. ae 
There were such other buildings “alsa :* Atri is stated to 
have been ‘‘ thrown into a machine room with a hundred doors, 
where he was roasted.’ * Vasishtha desired to have ‘‘ a three- 
storeyed dwelling.’’ ° : j 
In the Matsya-purana” halls are divided into twenty*seven 
kinds according to the number “of columns they are furnished 
with, the largest one having 64 pillars, the next 62, one€ollowing . 
60, and so on; they be&r significant and artistic names: (1) 
Pushpaka; (2) Pushpa-bhadra, (87 Suvrata, (4) Amrita-nandana, 
(5) KanSalya, (6) Buddhi-samkirna, (7) Gaja- bhadra, (8)" Jayā- 
baha, (9) Srīvatsa, (10) Vijaya, (11) *Vastu-Kirti, (12) Srutin- 
jaya, (13) Yajita-bhadra, (14) Visala, (18) Suslishta, (16) Satru- 
. mardana, (17) Bhiiga-paficha, (18) Nandana, (10) Manava, (20) 
Mana-bhadraka, (21) Sugriva, (22) Harita, (23) Kayruikara, 


1 Perrot and Chipiez, ibid, pp. 337-338. 

3 Rigveda (Wilson), 11, 313. 

3 Rigveda (Wilson), iv,°179. 

* Rigveda, ti, 41,5; v, 62, 6; vii, 885; Atharva-veda, III, 12; IX, 3. Muir, Com. 
ments (Sanskrit Texts, v, 100) ‘this is but an exaggerated ae tion of a royal residence 
such as the poet had seen.’ 

5 R.V., i, 112, 7, Wilson’s iv, 148. 

e€ R. V., Wilson’s iv, 200. 

7 Chap., 270, verses 7-15, 16. 
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(24) Satardhika, (25) Sirhha,’.(26) Syama-bhadra, and (27) 
Subhadra. In shape they may be triangular, crescent, circular, 
quadrangular or square, octogonal, and sixteen-sided. 

In the Manaséra and other texts where a very large’ number 
of halls and pavilions are elaborately described, various storeys 
of the halls are referred to: the storeys may vary from .one to 
twelve. 1. | 

In the Manasara the royal palaces proper are’ divided, with’ 
regard to their size, storey and other characteristic features, 
into nine classes and assigned to the nine classe’ of Kings— 
(i) Chakravartin, (2) Maharaja or Adhiraja, (8). Mahendra or 
Narendra, (4) Parshnika, .(5) Pattadhara, (6) Mandalesa, (7) 
Pattabhaj, (8) Praharaka, and (9) Astra-grahin. Each of the 
nine types of the palaces admits of nine sizes. Every one consists 
ofa certain number of-halls, audience-chambers or throne-rooms. 
Thus the palace of the Chakravartin or universal monarch possess- 
es up to seven halls, that of the Adhiraja or Narendra up to six 
halls, "and so forth. ? The, chapter (XI), dealing with the 
dimensions of storeys varying from one to twelve in residential 
* -buildings® and. temples, concludes with tke rule directing the 
number of ey in edifices according to the social status of 
their ogcupants. ° 

In the Sabha-parva „of the Mahābhārata are referred to 
several halls belonging to the Pandavas (Chap. I), to Indra 
(Chap. VII), to Yama «Chap. VIII), to Varuna (Chap. IX), to 
_ Kubera (Chap. X), and to Brahma (Chap. XI). The description ` 
of every sone of these lacks in the architectural details which are 
necessary for any. fruitful comparison. None of the ancient 
Indian halls or palaces appears to have any substantial resem- 
blance with the Persian open, walled, pillared, or unstoreyed 
halls. 


1 For details see the writer's Dictionary, pp. 468-490, 580-587, 

2 For more details see the writer’s Indian Architecture, pp. 57, 58, 59; Dictionary 
df Hindu Architecture, under ‘ Prasada,’ pp. 396-430. 

3 Indian Architecture, pp. 4l- 42. 
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` The only point of similarity between this Pandava hall and 
the Spooner’s Kumrahar hall which is, ascribed to the King 
Asoka, is no more substantial than that Maya-Asura is stated 
to have byilt' the former, while some unspecified genii are stated 
by Fa-Hien to have built the latter. Ea 
Thus Spooner seems to have hit fpon a further discovery 
between the supernatural ‘origin of Asokan building hinted by 
` Fa-hjen,' and the equally mythological description in the 
Mahābhārata of the hall stated to have been built by Maya- 
-Asura, of which, however, no architectural details are available 
for a comparison either with the throne-room of DariuseHysta- 
spes at Persepolis or with the foot-marks of the supposed Asokan 
hall at Kumrahar.* What Maya-Asuya clajnis to have built 
for the Danavas (genii) may be given inm Spooner’s own tran- 
slation ‘“ the palaces, pavilions full of pleasures and abounding 
in delights a thousaridfold, delightful gardens, too, and ponds 
of various kinds; and wondrous vestments, chariots that moved 
at will, and cities far extended, with high rampart walfs; also 
thousands of wondrous vehicles most excellent, and pleasing 
caves to every comfort joined. 4i è . 


i Fa- Bien’ g: Toin of a buildings af Patna is but mytHical: ‘* The 
royal palace and halls in the midst of the city (of Pataliputra), which exist now as of old, 
were all made by spirits which he (Asoka) employed, and which piled up the stones, 
reared the. walls and gates, and executed the elegånt carvfng and inlajd sculpture work, 
—in a Way which no human hands of this world could accomplish.” 

(James Legge, A Record of ss aed Kingdoms, p. 77.) 

4 J. R. A. 8., 1915, p. 77. . @ 

For further discussion of Maya’s hall see the writer's’ article ‘ Ahura-Mazda and 
Maya-Asma ' (Proceedings of the Fourth Oriental Conference, Vol. IT, pp. 7367751), and his 
Lndian Architecture, p. 166. 

3 gaat FU mA ararat fe war war: Ñ 
qR gami ea EFEN: | 
gam a wate atte fafafa r | 

_ fafaarfa a aenfa aaa cents E | 
qf fafa aaraa a n 
agaa a gents afani oeam: | 
fret wAn gaga 4 a I 
l oo (Mahabharata, II, i, 14-17.) 
See J, R. A. S., 1918, p. 82. 
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And for Krishna, Maya is: stated to have built a Sabhi— 
‘a Durbar Hall, or throne room ’’ in the words of Spooner. 
But no details of this hall is given. It is simply stated that 
‘there could not be any parallel in the world of thé mortals, 
and whereon all heavenly ideas were depicted in bricks, stones 
(or wood). He declares himself as a great, poet of architecture 
(a Ruskin), among the rivals of -geds, and. he is the Visvakarman . 
who was the heavenly architect among the gods.’ 

To Dr. Spooner Krshna’s so-called ‘throne-room’ has 
sounded a note of similarity to the Asokan hall and thence’to 
the Persepolitan “throne-room ’ of a hundred columns. à 

And the supposed supernatural origin of practically all the 
architectural objecis in “India has a prototype in the Fa-Hien’s 
ascriptions of Asokan buildings to the genii. 

j Further, by way of establishing to a certainty the Persian 
origin ofeIfdian architecture Spooner imagined to have arrived 
at a number of wonderfud discoveries, namely, 

(1) That the architectural structures described in the 
_ Mahabhargta are of Persian model. 

* (2) That the palaces to which the, Mahabharata roles are 
those of Pataliputra (J. R. A. 5.,.pp. 405-6). 

(3)* That ethe Kumrahar remains dug out at the cost of a 

Parsi milliopaire are identical with Persepolitan structures 


(p. 71). 


“ag fafaaal à gaat agrafi: | 

afe a agariista fie raaa ac | 

Aaa Sag TEs ATG | 

at wat agafa ara: Fenfatean | 

ATMA anA cet qe È a 1 

aa fearafaniar waa fe ater * 

agaaga Val at ga è AT | 

(Mahabharata, Sabh&-parvan, i, 5, 9-12.) 
See further details in the writer's Indian Architecture, p. 166; and his article on 


Ahgra-Mazda and Maya-Asura, (Proceedings of the 4th Oriental Conference, Vol. II, 
pp. 786-751.) 
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(4) That the temple at Bodh-Gaya was founded by the 
ancient Persians and that Gaya was an early seat of Magian 
worship (p. 411). - 

. (5)*That the ancestors of Buddha, the Sakyas of Kapila- 
vasta were of Zoroastrian origin (pp. 440, 441). 

(6), That the Mauryas were Zoroastrians, the name? having 
._ been derived from Persian Morya, and that they came originally 
from: Meru which is stated to have been situated in Persia 
(pp. 406, 408, 409). l 

(7) That Chandragupta Maurya was a Persian : Persepolis 
wąs his ancestral home (p. 409); he probably came with Alexan- 
der and was left behind: to occupy'the throne at Magadha and 
made Persian architects build palaces aéter the Persian model, 
remains of which even with Persian masom’s mayks are fancied 
to-have been explored at Patna (pp. 422, 427). : 

(8) That the name, Magadha, is Persian in origin, -derived 
from Persian Mugh or Magi (pp. 422, 427). 

(9) That a portion of the, Atharva-veda * containing the 
term, ‘ Magadha’ must be of Persian origin (pp.*420, 421, 422). 

(10) That Bralfma is not an Indian god, but i echo (or ° 
imitation) of the Zoroastrian Arch-Ange] Vahuman (p.-449). 

The obvious object of these speculations was to establish 
an all-round Persian influence overethe Indian- culture which 
was no doubt older by several centuries. “Spooner ‘started with 
a prejudiced mind and over-enthusiasm “hasemisled him from the 
field of archaeology proper to the subtle speculation “of philo- , 
sophy. It is needless to add that none of these theories has 
been worked out, and that none has found acceptance to any 
serious student of history.’ : 


& 
1 (i) That the Garuda-purana also is of the Indo-Zoroastrian origin (p. 428). 

(ii) That the Yoga system of Indian Philosophy was derived from the Persian 
mummeries, 

(iii) That the Tantric system and the‘ Sakti cult of the Brahmins of’ , Sakadvipa 
which was the home of the Zoroastrian Magi (p. 447) were originated fiom the magic’ 
rites of the Persian godiess Ishtar (p. 435), 

2 For ingtance, compare V. A, Smith, J. R. A, S,, 1915, pp. 800-802, 


Å" 
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Thus there appears to be no similarity between - Persia and 
India in civil, military, or religious architecture. In the hight 
of all the aforesaid facts the theory of Persian influence upon 
Indian architecture does no longer seem tenable. There is 
certainly a sort of similarity between a certain type of capital 
in India and Persia, but that is all. But the Tdian pillar’ as’ 
a whole, we have shown elsewhere elabopately,’ shows affinity 


with the Greco-Roman order... And the certain school of Andian l 


sculptire bears the stamp of Great type. | 
In the light of all the facts .briefly discussed above merely 
to dealewith the questions as they concern architecture it seems 
impossible to think of any connection between India and Persia. 
Let, therefote, Vahyman alone, and let Brahman, the same — 
unknown god . whom all civilized men of the world ‘worship, 
remain as an Indian deity with four heads. 


(Concluded.) 


P. K. AcHARYA © 


See the writer's Dictionary, pp. 679-704; Indian Architecture, pp. 149-153, 
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dis DECLINE OF THE ey GUPTA EMPIRE ` 


Towards the close of the ath ` ere A.D. the empire 
built up by the genius of Samudra Gupta and Vikramaditya was 
fast hastening towards, distolution. Skanda Gupta (AD. 455- 
`c. 467) was the last king of the Early Gupta line who is known 
to have controlled the westernmost provinces. After A.D. “467 
there is no évidence that the Imperial Guptas had anything to do 
with Surastra or even Western Malwa. Budha Gupte (A.D. 
476-77 to 495-96) was probably the ‘last prince of the family to 
be implicitly obeyed on the banks of the Lower Ganges as well 
as the Narmada. The rulers who came after him retained a 
precarious hold for some time on Eastern Malwa and North 
Bengal. But they had to fight with enemies on all sides, and, 
if a tradition recorded by Jinasena (Harivarhnga, ch. 60), is to 
be believed, their power collapsed in A.D. 551 (320+231)* 


Guptanar ca Sata-dvayam « > è 
eka-trivasa cca varsani : 
kala-vidbhir udahrtams' 


The supremacy over Aryavarta then pagsed to the houses of 
Mukhara (cir. A.D. 554)* and Pusyabhiti (family of Harsa, 
A.D. 606-647) under whom the centre pf political gravity 
` shifted from Magadha to Kanauj. Attempts were no dowbt made 
by aline of later Guptas to restore the fallen fortunes of their | 
family, but these were not crowned with | success till after the 
death of Harga. 

The causes of the decline of the- early Gupta Empire are 
not far to seek, though a detailed presentation of facts is 
impossible in view of the paucity of contemporary records. The 
broad outline of the story is, however, perfectly clear, The 


t Ind. Ant., 1886, 142; Bhand. Com. Vol., 195. 
* Ep. Ind., XIV, pp. 110-120; JRAS, 1906, 843f, 
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same causes were,at work which proved so disastrous to the 
Turki Sultanate of Delhi in the fourteenth century, and to the 
Mughal Empire in the eighteenth, viz., outbreak of rebellions 
within, devastating invasions from without ae disgénsions in 
the imperial family itself. 

Already in the time of Kumara Gupta, the stability of 
the empire was seriously threatened by a turbulent people whose, - 
name is commonly read as Pusya-mitra. - The danget was 
averted by the crown prince Skanda Gupta. But a more for- 
midable enemy appeared from the steppes of Central Asia. -In- 
scriptidns discovered at’Bhifari, Kura, Gwalior and Eran, as well 
as the records of several Chinese pilgrims, prove that shortly after 
the death of Kumara @upta I, the fierce Huns swooped upon 
the north-wesjern provinces of the empire and eventually made 
themselves master of the Pafjab and Eastern Malwa. 

' The newcomers were long known to the people of India as 
a race, of Uitlanders clesely associated with the Chinese. The 
Mahavastu I, 185, mentions .them along with the Cinas, while 
the Sabhaparta, of the Mahabharata (ii. 51. 23-24) includes 
"*them in a list of foreign tribes amongst whom the Cinas occupy 
the first ‘place : — ; 


” Cinan Sakan tatha ch Odran Varvarin Vanavasinah 
Vazsneyan Hara-Hunarhéca Krsnin Haimavatarhstatha. 


A verse in the Bhisnraparva (9. 65-66) brings the Huns into 
relation¢ with the ParaSikas or Persians :— 


“‘Yavanis Cina Kamboja dairuna Mlecchajatayah 
S akrdgrahth, Kulatthisca Hynah Parasgikaih saha. 


This verse is reminiscent, of the period when-the Huns came 
into contact with the Sassanian dynasty of Persia.* Kalidasa, 
too, places the Huns close to Persia—in the saffron-producing 
country ‘watered by the river Vaiksu, the modern Oxus.? Karly? 


? Smith, BHI, 4th edition, p. 389. 
è Ind. Ant., 1912, 265f. 
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in the reign of the Emperor Skanda Gupta they poured into 
the Gupta Empire, but were at first beaten back. The repulse 


of the Huns is mentioned in the Bhitart Inscription and is also 
probably dltuded to by the grammarian Candragomin as a con- . 


temporary event. With the passing’ away of Skanda Gupta, 
‘however, all impediments to the steady advance of the invaders 
seem to have been removed, and, if Somadeva, a Jaina contem- 
porary‘of Krsna III, Rastr akūta, is to be believed, they pene- 
trated into the Indian interior as far as Citrakūta.? They 
certainly conquered the Eran district (Arikiņa pradeSa) in the 
Cenjral Provinces. The principal centres “of their power in 
India in the time of their kings Toramana and Mihirakula were 
Pavvaiy& (on the Chinab)’ and Sakala (modara Sialkot) in the 
Panjab. 


Next to the Hun inroads ae be iia the ambition - 


of generals and feudatories. In the time of the Emperaqr Skanda 
Gupta, Surastra was governed by a Gopir or Margrave named 
Parnadatta who was appointed by the emperor himself fo the 
Viceroyalty of the West. Shortly afterwards Bhatarka, a chief 
of the Maitraka clare, established himself in this province: as 


general or military governér, with his capital at Valabhi.. He, as | 


well as his immediate successor,  Dharasena I, ‘was satisfied 
with the title of Sen&pati, but the. next chief Drondsithha, the 
second son of Bhataérka (A.D. 502 ?) assumed the title of 
Maharaja. A branch of the dynasty established itse]f in Mo-la-po’ 
(Malavaka)* or the westernmost part of Malwa in tht latter. 
half of the sixth century, and made extensive conquests in the 
” direction of the Sahya and Vindhya Hills: Another, and a 


‘1 Ind. Ant., 1896, 105. 

2 Bhand. Com. Vol., 216. 

3 JBORS, 1928, March, p. 33. 

+ Smith, EHI, 4th edition, p. 343. 

S Dharasena II, king of Valabht, left two sons, viz., Siladitya I Dharmaditya and 
Zharagraha I. The account of Hiuen Tsang seems to sienai that in his time (i.e. » shortly 
after Śîlâditya) the Maitraga dominions split up into two parts, one part including Mo-la- -po* 
-zad its dependencies probably obeying the line of Stliditya, the other part, including Valabhi, 
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junior, branch continued to rule at Valabhi. In the seventh 
century Dhruvasena II.of Valabht married the daughter of Harsa. 
His son Dharasena IV (A.D. 645-649) assumed the Imperial titles 
of Paramabhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara Chakravartin. 
But the Maitrakas of Mo-la-po and Valabhi were not the 
only feudatories. who gradually assumed an indépendent position. 
The rulers of Mandasor pursued the same course, and their 
example was followed by the Maukharis of the Médhyadega and 
the kings of Navyavakasika and Karnasuvarna i in Bengal. 
Mandasor, the ancient DaSapura, was one of the most im- 
’ portant Viceregal seats‘of the Early Gupta Empire. It was the 
capital of a long line of margraves who-governed part of western 
Malwa on behalf of the Emperor Candra Gupta II Vikramaditya 
and his son .Kumaragupta [T Mahendraditya. With the sixth 
century A.D., however, a new scene opened. Yasodharman, 
rulér_ of oe about A.D. 533, emboldened no doubt 
by his success over the Huns, defied the power of his Gupta 
overlords (Guptanatha), and set up Pillars of Victory comme- 
_ morating his conquests, which, in the words of his court panegy- 
- rist, embraced. the whole of Hindusthan frem the river Lauhitya, 
or the Brahmaputra, to the Western. Ocean, and from the Hima- 
layas to the mountain ‘Mahendra’ or the Eastern Ghats. After 
his death the Guptas figure again as lords of Malava (Eastern 
Malwa) in’ literature and inscriptions of the time of Harsa. 
But Western, Malwa could not be recovered by the family. Part 
of it was, as ‘we have already seen, included within the 
* dominions of the Maitrakas. Another part, viz., Avanti or the 
district round Ujjain, the proud capital of Vianda and 
Mahendraditya in the fifth century A.D.,' is found in the next 


obeying Kharagraha and his sons one of whom was a A II, Bālāditya or Dhruva- 
bhata, who married the daughter of Harga, The account of the Chinese pilgrim seems to receive 
confirmation from the Alina plate of Siladitya VII (Fleet, c. i.i, 171f) which associates 
Derabhata, the son of Siladitya I Dharmiditya, with the region of the Sahya and- Vindhya 
mountains, while the descendants of Kharagraha I-are connected with Valabhi. 

Si Somadeva’s Kath& Sarit Sagara, Bk. XVIII; Allan, Gupta Coins, xlix n; Paih; 
Gaz. I, 2-578. l 


g ~ 
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century in the possession of Sarhkaragana of. the Katacchuri or 
Kalachuri dynasty’ which gave way toa Brahmana family in 
the days of Hiuen Tsang,” which, in its turn, was replaced by 
the Gurjura Pratiharas in the eighth century.’ 

Another family which came to the forefront in the sixth 
century A.D., was the line of the Mukharas or Maukharis. 
~ The stone inscriptions ‘of the princes of this -dynasty 
` prove their cdntro] over the Bārā Bankî, Jaunpur and Gaya 
districts of the United Provinces and Bihar. Al these 
territories formed integral parts of the Gupta Empire in the 
fourth and fifth centuries A.D. In the next century they must 
have passed into the hands of -the Maukharis. The feudatory 
titles of the earlier princes of the Mukhaga line ` leave no room 
for doubt that they occupied a subordinate positjon in the first 
few decades of the sixth century A.D. In or about the year 
A.D. 554, however, Isana-varman Maukhari * ventured’ to 
measure swords with the Guptas, and probably also with the 
Huns, and assumed the Imperial title of Maharajadhiraja. Fora 
period of about a quarter of a century (A.D. 554-cir. A.II. 580) the 
Maukharis were beyond question the strongest politi¢al powers 
in the Upper, Ganges Valley. They anticipated to some extent 
the glorious achievements of “Harsa, the brother -in-law, and, 
apparently, the successor (on the throye of Kanauj) of their last 
notable king Grahavarman. 

. Like the Maukharis, the rulers of Bengal, tog, seem to have 
‘thrown off the Gupta yoke in the second half of the sixt century 
A.D. In the fourth and fifth centuries Bengal undoubtedly ` 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Gupta Empire. The refer- 
ence to Samatata in Eastern Bengal as a pratyanta or border 
state in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription proves that the Imperial 


+ G, Jouveau Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, 82. 

3? Watters, Yuan Chwang, ii. 250. 

S Ind. Ant., 1886, 142; Ep. Ind., XVIII, 1926, 239 (verse 9 of Safijam grant) ; ch. 
Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 177 (reference to a governor of Ujjain under the Pratihara King 
` Mahendrapila, IT.) 
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dominions must have embraced the whole of Western Bengal, 
while the inclusion of Northern Bengal (Pundrayardhana bhukti) 
within the empire from the days of Kumara Gupta I to A.D. 
543-4 ' is sufficiently indicatedtby the Damodarapura ang Pahad- 
pur plates. Samatata, though outside the limits of the Imperial 
provinces, had, nevertheless, been forced to fesl the irresistible 
might*of the Gupta arms. The Haraha Inscription of sāna- 
varman, however, shows that the political situation had ‘changed 
completely about the middle ofthe sixth century A.D. A new 
power, viz., that of the Gaudas, was fast rising to importance in 

, the valley of the Lower Ganges. Gauda was already known 
to Panini (VI. ii. 100) antl the Kautiliya Arthagistra (ii. 18). 
The grammarian seems to associate it with the Hast 
(cf. VI. ii. 99). ‘A passage otcurring in the Matsya, Kirma, 
and Linga Puranas? has, however, been taken to mean that 
the Sravasti region was the cradle of the Gauda people. But 
the passage in question does not occur in the corresponding 
text of*the Vayu Purana:’ In early literature the people of the 
Sravasti region are always referred to as the Kosalas. Vatsya- 

e yana, the author of the Kamasttra, wrifing probably in the 
third or fourth century of the Christian*tira, refers to Gauda and 
Kosala as names of distinct countries. Gauda in the Matsya- 
Kirma-Linga MSS. may have been inserted as a Sanskritised 
form of Gouda in the same way as the term Madra-mandala is. 
employed to* denote the „Madras Presidency by some modern 
pandits of the Southern Presidency who are unacquainted with - 
‘the topography of Ancient India. In the Centra] Provinces the 
name ‘‘Gond’’ is very often Sanskritised into Gauda.® Varaha- 


1 For the date see Ep. Tnd., XVII, Oct. 1924, p. 345. 

Nirmitā yena Srivasti Gauđa-deśe dvijottamāh (Matsya, XII. 30, cf. Linga, I. 65). 
Nirmitaé yena Śrāvastī Gauda-deSe Mabapuri (Kirma T. 20. 19). 

3 Yajfie Sravastakoraja Sravasti yena nirmita (Vayu, 88,27), 

For Kosala see dasanacchedya-prukaranam ; for Gauda see nakhacchedya-prakara 


W 


+ 


fam and dararakgika-prakaranam. 
5 Of. Imperial Gazetteer of India, Provincial series, Central Provinces, p. 158. 
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mihira, writing in the sixth century A:D., places Gaudaka in the 
Eastern ‘division, of India. He does not inclide Gauda in the 
list of countries situated in the Madhyadega. Mention is no 
doubt made of a place called Guda.’ But, if Alberuni (i. 300) 
is to be believed, Guda is Thanesar and not Oudh. The usé ‘of 
the term Pahca Gauda as the designation of a territory embr acing 
Northern India as far: as Kanauj and the river Sarasvati, is 
Yistinctly late,and dates’ only from the twelfth century A.D. The 
term is possibly reminiscent of the Gauda empire of Dharmapala 
and Devapala, and cannot be equated with the ancient realm of 
the Gaudas in the early centuries of the Christian Era. The dis- 
tinĉt statement in the Haraha Inscription that the Gaudas were 
on the sea-shore, clearly suggests that the Bengal-littoral and not 
Oudh, was the seat of the people ‘in the “sixth-century A.D. In 
the next century, their king Sasāñůka is found in “possession of 
Karnasuvarna near Murshidabad. In the century that follows, 
a Gauda appears, in the Gauda-vaho of Vakpatiraja, ° as the 
occupant of the throne of Magadha. ° The zenith of Gauda 
power is reached in the ninth century when the Gaudadominion 
extends over the Gangetic Doab and Kanauj. ‘About ethe early, 
kings of the Gaudas-our mformation is meagre. Certain copper- 
plate grants, discovered in the Faridpir District, disclose the 
existence of three kings—Dharmaditya, Gopacandfa and* Sama- 
céradeva—who are described as overlords of* Navyāvakāśikā and 
Varaka-mandala. apparently in the present Faridpur District. 
. The Vappaghosavata inscription introduces tosus “3 fourth king 
viz., Jayanāga'who ruled at Karnasuvarna. These kings are, * 
however, not expressly referred to as Gaudas.. The earliest king, 
to whom that epithet is applied is the famous Sasanka, the 
great rival of Rajya-vardhana of ‘Thanesar and his brother 
Harsa. The title Maharajadhiraja : assumed by the Bengal 
Kings mentioned above, leaves no room for doubt that they no 
longer acknowledged the suzerainty of the Guptas and sët them- 
selves up as independent sovereigns. A 


The uprising of the Pugyamitras, the invasions of the Huns 


Gd 
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and the intransigehtism of provincial governors and feudatories, 
were not the only sources of trouble to the Guptas in the last 
days of their sovereignty. Along with foreign inroads and 
provincial insubordination.we‘should not fail to take acte of the 
dissensions in the Imperial family itself. The theory of a 
struggle amongst the sons of Kumara Gupta L; mèy or-miay not 
be true, but there is evidence to show that the later kings of the- 
line sometimes took opposite-sides in the struggles and convul- 
sions of the‘period.’ Moreover, they donot seem to have been 
on friendly tetms with their Vakataka cousins. Narendrasena 
Vakataka, a great-grandson of Candragupta II through his 
daughter Prabhavatt, seems to have come into hostile contact 
with the lord of Malava. e His grandson Harisena claims victories 
over Avanti. , Inagmuch as the Guptas are associated with 
parts of Malava as late as the time of Harsa, some of the 
victories, gained by the Vakatakas must have been won over 
their Gupta cousins. e 

Lastly, it is interesting to note that while the earlier Guptas 
were staunch Braihmanists, some of whom did not scruple to engage 
in sacrifices involving the slaughter of, livitg beings, the later 
kings or at least soma of them (¢.g., " Budha (Buddha) Gupta, 
Tathāgata Gupta and Baladitya) had Buddhist leanings. Asin the 
case of Agoka after the Kalinga war and Havrsa after his intimate 
relation with the Chinese Master of the Law, the change of 
religion probably: , had *its repercussions on the military and. 
political * activities of the Empire. In this connection it is 
interesting to recall a story recorded by Hiuen Tsang. When 
‘* Mahirakula,’’ the Hun tyrant ruling at Sakala, proceeded to 
invade the territory of Baladitya, the latter said to his ministers, 
“ I hear that these thieves are coming, and! cannot fight with 
them (their troops) ; by the permission of my ministers I will 
conceal my poor person among the bushes of the morass.”’ 


+ 
1 Deva Gupta, for instance, was an enemy of Harsa’s family, while Madhava Gupta 


was a friend. 
i : 
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Having. said'this he withdrew to an island. with many of his 
subjects. Mahirakula came in pursuit bùt was taken alive as a 
captive. He was,’ however, set free and allowed to go away on 
the intercéssion of the Queen Mother.’ We do not know. how 
far the story is authentic. But it seems that Indians of the 
seventh-century A.D., from whom the Chinese pilgrim myst have 

~ derived his information, did noé credit the later Buddhist ‘rulers of 
the Gupta dynasty, with the possession of much courage or mili- 
tary vigour, though, they bear testimony to their kindness and 
piety. The misplaced clemency of Baladitya and his mother 
helped to prolong the tyrannical rale-of Mihirakula and gave 
Yasodharman and the succeeding aspirants for imperial dominion, 
viz, [ganavarman and Prabha&kara-vardhana, an opportunity of 
which they were not slow to take advantage and thereby seal 
the doom not only of the Hun, but also of the Gupta domina- 
tion in Northern India. 


H G Ray CHAUDHURI 


Beal, Si-yu-ki I, 168f.; Watters, I, 288-289, 
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ELEGY ON AN INDIAN CHILD 


Through the city’s crowded streets T, wended on my way,° 
Casting eyes on all around, though listless was my tread, 
When a sight soon fixed my “gaze—I looked upon the dead : 
With eyes downcast a father held a piece of mouldering elay. 


Nouglft said he in his ` poignant guo with stiffened lip and 
stride 

He held ‘within ‘atspotless shee}, knotted above, below, 

The remnants of his tender son,—no tear his eye did show, 

But with a look of ghastly woe, hied to the river’s side. 


There to place upon the,pyre, the son he full did prize, 

The little one who cheered his home, his joy, his hope, his pride. 
What of immortal part remained where would it now abide? 

' À moment here, à moment there, and then * who can surmise? 


Is this the end: to which all comé, by brief or lengthening day? 
These be thé glories. man obtains, at last in earth to rest? 

How fleet the pomp that mortals boast! The noblest and the best 
Alike with mganest wretches meet, the mud with miry clay. . 


° 
The soul from circling glories comes, from that eternal shore, 
Here but to move for one brief hour, then back to realms unknown, 
As a bird chirps upon the bough, then straight away is flown,— 
We wonder whence it comes and goes unseen for ever more. 


The gew-gaws man awhile may daze, with wealth and honours 
. rife, 
The sceptre like the crook shall break, as every tinsel must, 
‘Alike we reach the gaping grave, unto the trampled dust, 
When the brief span of toil is o’er and ended is the strife. 
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What is immortal cannot cease; from off the shining main 
Through many vyclic changes wheeled, it passes on before. . 
Doing what is ordained to do, nor less nor even more, 
Whirling: unto the gates of death: a joy restored to gain. 


Place on the pan the greatest gifts the- world can still afford, 
In powêr or pelf, the mighty things which mortals do attain, 
` Higher than.all the earthly godds, ampler than worldly gain, 

Worthier than all that men achieve by pen or by the sword;° 


Greater than all the suns above,—a dazzling maze on high,— 
Redoubled with the worlds unseen, make’ not a living sow, 

No scale can measure full the worth, no rood can gauge the whole, 
Beyond all earthly covet, what rich treasures cannot buy. 


Yet feeble as this child we came, when first it oped ifs eyes, » 
To grow while Hope the scene displays, now greaf, now greater 
still, 
Till ruthless struck, we sink in sleep, when Death proclaims his 
7 will 
Snapping the cord that life has spun, the soul with ardour flies. . 


Good for ‘good’s sake in all our dives,—nbd higher,. choice reward, 
Seeking not gain nor hope beyond, by good unceasing dohe, 
Not for the laureled brow to strive, nor for the victory won, 

As unto us we do expect, so others do toward. 


This is the golden key to find, for all the suffering earth, r 
That opens to the path beyond, immeasurably high, 
Leading unto eternal realms above the earth dnd sky, 
Where lies the abode of endless bliss, the single way or worth. 


“Tis but a child that goes before ’’—we judge as fellow men, 

“ What is the good on earth achieved, what gloried, honoured 
name ?’?’— 

We cannot judge, we cannot tell, for we are but the same, ° 

-Another marks the golden deeds, done every now and then. 
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Remembered by what we have done, dull scrrow’s load to ‘bear, 
Lifting the burdens’the others bore, upon our shoulders wide, | 
Helping upon life’s dusty road those limping in their stride, 
These shall a guerdon to us bring, a boon both high and rare. 


Somehow, somewhere, we know not when, or how, or eveh why, 
We pass beyond life’s portals; through our many earthly needs, 
But in life’s garden we have sown or weads or precious seeds, 
The Reaper knows what last will sprout, the thorns or blades 
of rye. 


Thus ntusing on my wandering way, my soul found ready cheer, 
For the sad scene had left a scent of memcry sweet to me, 

A message clear did clasp my heart, it set my spirit free, 

My soul its bopdage ‘close in twain, freed from all doubt and fear. 


H. W. B. Moreno. 
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PROGRESS OF BANKING. IN INDIA 


Banking, which is the root of our economic progress is in a 


hopeless state of neglect and one cannot dissociate the responsi- 
bility of leaving the resources of the country so insufficiently 
developed from those who are directing the credit and thee bank 
` ing policy of the country. Thanks to the Banking Enquiry 
Committee for their exertion in finding out the actual causes of 
weakness in our banking system, and let us hope they will find 
- out ways and means to bring our system on a staple basig like 
the*banking system of other countries. To’ review the present 
position may be somewhat tedious but the actual facts are to be 
recorded. Our banking system van be conveniently grouped 
under two heads :—(1) Banking under modern system (2) Bank- 
ing under indigenous system. Under the head (1) «ve have :— 
(a) The Imperial Bank of India.—This bank was férmed in 
1921 bythe amalgamation of the three Presidency Banks. Accord- 
ing to its constitution the Imperia? Bank acts as Bankers to the 


Government of India and 1 is the custodian of the Publec Funds f 


and Government Cash Balances of the Central, Provincial and 
of the Secretary of States in London. The Bank’s business is 
regulated by a special act of the Indian Legislatur. Thè con- 
trol of the currency and credit policy îs in” the hands of the 
Government and the Imperial Bank. The Bank in co-operation 
_with the Government exercises greater influehee iff the, Money 


market through its Bank rate. In our country the Bank rate 


is more or less a whimof the Imperial Bank. There is nothing 


to show that the Bank rate te be increased or decreased at a 
specified percentage of the Imperial Reserve to outside 
liabilities. A glance of the Imperial Bank’s rate from 1921 to 
date will convince the average reader the unsteadiness of, the 
Indian Money Market. The fluctuations in the Bank rate and 


the difference between the highest and the lowest in any ‘given, 


_ period is very marked. This reflects more or less upon the 
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inadequacy of the Indian Banking and the want.of a proper 
monetary organisation in the country. The Bank is prevented 
from doing Exchange business and cannot advance money for a 
longer period than 6 months.: The Bank is not supposed to 
grant long term loans and it often recalls cash credits or demand 
loans granted to Industrial Concerns when the Money Market is 
tight with the result that the Industrial Concerns are ' forced to 
borrow money at a prohibitive rate for the repayment of loans | 
to the Imperial Bank. There are nearly 100 branches of the 
Bank all over the country, some of the branches are hot working. 
*on a profitable basis but ‘their establishment was a part of the 
general contract with the Government. : The Bank is doing at 
- present more of Commerqal Banking transactions with a view 
to earn profit for thebenefit of its shareholders, and acts only 
to @ limited extent as Bankers’ Bank. The Bank can be freed 
from Commercial Commitments and be able to render more help 
for the advancement of general economic condition of the country. 
(b) Exchange Banks are of foreign origin which- have 
specialised in Indian Exchange businéss. They have no special 
‘attractions to local business but of late they do take deposits at 
attractive rates. In the matter of granting credit facilities to 
local businessmen they undertake sparingly. The fund they 
have are utiliséd in Exchange business and are remitted abroad 
to be invested in profitable securities when money is needed in 
the country fo, finance the Agricultural Industry. During 
the busy stason they concentrate on exchange business and in 
the slack season they strengthen their investments. They gene- 
rally keep their cash position low enough to the demand __liabili- 
ties in India and in the event of a crisis they may not bein a 
position to reimburse their liquid assets in time. In the interest 
of the Indian Money Market and Indian Banking they must be 
made to keep a certain fixed percentage of liquid assets to the 
total deposits in India. 
* (c) Indian Banks.—Three-fourths of these are very small 
and are very little known outside the locality in which they do 
ge T 
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business. They take only small deposits ahd grant loans on 
jewels and mortgage of lands. Their «operation affects very 
little of the general money market. There are a few bigger banks 
establishdd under Indian Boards of Directors and there are some 
under mixed Directors. The bigger joint-stock banks finance 
bulk ofthe Tndian trade. They take deposits and offer attrac- 
tive rates of interest. . In. our.country we have more scope for 
Banking development on sound lines and for bringing the facili- 
ties for saving within the easy reach of the smallest depositor 
who wants only security for the money he deposits in a bank. 
In theory we have a multiple reserve system butin practice 
most of the banks keep the cash position too low and when a 
disaster overtakes any bank the depositor has cno time to dis- ° 
criminate between a sound and a shaky institution but will run 
to get his deposit back from whatever bank he has deposited it 
in. He draws his funds when money is needed «urgently to 
finance the trade and commerce of the, country. In order to 
ensure confidence in Indian Banks the banks should be brought 
under certain legislation insisting upon a fixed minimum of cash 
to be deposited with ù Central Bank which may come into exis: ° 
tence after the present Banking Enquiry is over. 

In the matter of increasing the banking habit of the people 
neither the Imperial Bank nor tha Indian Joint-stock Banks 
have taken any steps to improve the same. The slow growth of 
_ banking habit can be seen from the total deposits which stood at 
Rs. 160 crores in 1917 and in 1926 at Rs. 215 crores, i.e., 55 
crores in a period of 9 years. Taking the extent of cheques used 
in banking operation it iş in no way encouraging. We can- 
not expect a better figure when there are only 500 banking 
offices in a country of 2,500 towns and 7 lacs of villages. We are 
often accused that we do not put our savings in banks or invest — 
them in Government loans or industrial securities. As things are 
at present there are facilities only to a small percentage of the 
population to having banking accounts. There are also sorre 
merchants in the up-country stations having very good business 
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who do not seek th¢ help of'banks, nor do they like cheques being 
paid to them in payment of their debts. This can be said 
rather that they do not trust the man who gives them the 
cheques or the banker on whom they are drawn. This may be 
partly due to the fact that they are ignorant of the English 
language. The vital importance of tapping the local resources 
of the districts is the use of cheques* written in the ‘vernacular 
of the place and the simplification of the banking business; the 
use Of vernacular in drawing cheques may in’ the future open 
up a large field for the development of Indidn Banking. The 
use of Cheque Books means considerable education. A ‘depositor 
must be able to write his name and the amount of the cheque 


, in his own language. Only 10% of the Indian population can 


read and write. Itshould be an enormous task if people are 
taught to deposit and invest their saving in the right direction. 
The: Banking’ progress in England is increasing enormously. 
The Big ‘Five are opening new banking offices every day in 
places Where they are required. There are nearly 9,150 banking 
offices in that country. The immediate reason is that payments 
are made fhore and more by cheques only. e What was neglected 
by Bankers sometime ago have now been introduced and they 
are giving all sorts of conveniènċes to the clients. If similar 
measures are ‘introduced i in our country we will not only improve 
our economié condition but will show to the world that we can 
move with the times, .. 

In the matter of advances the Imperial Bank, the Exchange 


“Banks and the Indian Joint-stock Banks are on the same 


footing. They, asa rule, do not grant long-term loans. In a 
country like ours with full potentialities for industrial . growth 
there is not a single industyial bank or invesfment bank to grant 
long-term loans at a low rate of interest. The banking problem 
of Germany and Japan after 1860 was similar to that of ours 
at present. The long-felt want for loans repayable after several 
years was solved by the development of Industrial and Commer- 
cial Banking side by side. The German Credit Banks carried 
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on a thorough organisation and promotion of Industrial concerns. 
These concerns were kept under the care and guidance of their 
promoters, till they reached a dividend-earning basis. Then 
the sh¢res of those concerns were offered to the public. Another 
improvement was that the Joint-stock Banks spread out a net- 
work of branches to attract the surplus funds of the public and 
at the same time acted as distributors of Industrial Securities 
created by" the new flotation. , If in our country Industrial 
Credit Banks are formed under the joint auspices of the Govern- 
ment and the public, it will-be a better organisation to finance 
manufacturing as well as agricultural’ industry of theecountry.°® 
In the early stages they must be semi-Government institutions 
but gradually they can be made to sand- independently. The. 
Government should empower such banks to help Industrial 
concerns in times of difficulties so thatthe public who have put 
in money in Industrial undertakings may not gef nervous." 

(d) Co-operative Banks.—-The Co-operative credit move- 
ment is a growth of the last 25 years. It is purely a re-organi- 
sation to unite our weak~peasantry through cheap credits at 
reasonable rates of interest on the security. of their lands: 
There are at present fhree kinds of co-operative banks, viz., a 
village bank, a district bank and a provincial bank, all, working 
to the benefit of the agricultural „community. Village banks 
are being financed by the district banks who are ib turn getting 
‘help from the provincial banks. The Trovingial Banks take 
deposit fromthe public and obtain advances from tite Imperial 
Bank as well ‘as from the Indian Joint- stock Banks. The 
advances they take are the deposits they. obtain are only for 
shortsterm and they cannot accommodate long-term loans which 
are required to meet the indebtedness of the agriculturists. An 
agriculturist requires three kinds of accommodation, viz., a 
short-term loan repayable within the year out of the sale of 
produce, an intermediate loan repayable within three to five 
years, and a long-term loan repayable within twenty to tweħty- 
five years. To meet out the third kind’ of accommodation special 
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types of mortgagq banks to allow long-term credit.on easy terms 
should be established under the joint auspices of the Government 
and the public. The Central Mortgage Banks can issue deben- 
tures backed by the guarantee of the properties of the «borrowers 
to the primary societies’ (Village cones and transferred by 
them to the central banks. 

(3) Indigenous Banks.—Indigenous Banks ‘are working 
outside the provision of the Indian Companies Act. They are 
found in every part. -of India. These Bankers range from a 
Village Capitalist to a Wealthy Banking concern and we are 
told shat their resources are far greater than the resources of 
the Indian Joint-stock Banks and the Co- -operative Banks put 
together. They carry on business according to the age-old 
system. They doenot. publish statements of their affairs and as 
such no details are available ‘regarding the capital they invest 
in their business, the expenses or profit they make. No doubt 
they fnance the agricultural industry of the country at prohibi- 
tive tates ranging from 12 to 50% per annum on the security 
of the Rind and of the crops. They do most of their transac- 
tions of credit’ basis and these transactions are settled by means 
of hundies. In spite of the developrhent of modern banking in 
cities. their influence is in no’ way lessened. Some of them in 


the Mofussil towns and in Presidency towns open current 


accounts for their constituents issue pass books and cheque 
books. They offer attractive rates for the current as well as 
fixed deposits ranging from 7 to 12%. They have got their 
own market to fix the rates on deposits they take. All the 
Indigenous bankers are closely connected with each other in. 
their business ; smaller firms are being financed by bigger insti- 
tutions, who have special limits with the Imperial Bank of 
India or the Indian Joint-stock Banks. They have got dealings 
with Exchange Banks as they import bullions through them. 
They trade to the full limit of their capital and then go to banks 
for accommodation. The banker’s only security is the signature 
of the endorsing Shroff on the hundies. The rates they pay to. 
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the pani are l or 2% over the Imperial Bak of India’s rate 
but they charge their clients two to three times more than the 
rate they pay to the banks. ‘The agriculturists who pay abnor- 
mal rateg set aside funds for a bare’ living, the surplus generally 
goes to the creditor. If the Banking habits of the people are 
developed and if wider use of cheques takes the place of currency 
notes and the Mofussil clients are brought within the y&ach of 
organised banks through cheap credits, the high rate in the 
bazar can well be brought under control. The bigger Indi- 
genous Bankers can be liberated to do a special kind of discoun- 
ting business as the London Bill Brokers and Discount, Com- 


panies operate. The Discount Companies play a prominent ` 


part and their importance is largely due to the fact that holders 
of Bills of Exchange obtain cash for them and it is the Discount 
Companies that deal in bills. The Discount Companies are in close 
touch with all banks in England and have got enormous transac- 
tions with other banks and they get enough of credit ftom the 
Bank of England also. If our bigger Indigenons Bankers ixt India 
who do the hundie business establish Discount Comparfies at the 


Presidency towns they will not only regulate the supply Sf bills in. 


this country but also the rate of interest in the bazars, thereby 
bringing the bazar under the influence’of a Central Bank. If 
Indigenous Bankers adopt themselves to the new conditions and 
rely for their profits on the turnover of their busingss they will 
not only do greater business but also wijl have greater connec- 
tion with bankers in this country. If our bahking system is to 


be established on a firm footing and the resources of the country ° 


are to be increased, the status of the Indian Joint-stock Banks 
should be improved, the business of the Indigenous Banks should 
be brought under cerfain regulation and a Central Bank for the 
whole of India, anda Money Market should be established. 
No credit system can be considered safe if it does not rest on 


the centralization of the Banking Reserves and the mobility of - 


credit through Bills of Exchange. . 


O. S. Krishnamoorthy 
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POPULAR CONTROL OF THE PURSE--HOW FAR IT 


IS EFFECTIVE IN ENGŁAND, FRANCE, U. S.A. 
| AND INDIA 


It\would perhaps be a platitude to a student ‘of constitu- . 
tional history of any civilised, country to say that mhuch of the 
constitutional struggle centred round one question, viz., control 
of the purse. - The reason is quite obvious. The ptirse supplies 
the key to the whole , administration. One who holds the 
purse-strings dominates the whole field of national affairs, 
although not actively payticipating in the administration of the 
various departments-of national activity. As James Madison once 
remarked, ‘“They who-hold the purse, control the Government.”’ 
So tt is that the contending forces in a constitutional system— 
generally the Executive, the legislature and the electorate—try 
to gaiñ control of the purse. In such fight, victory naturally is 
on the side of the people or their representatives. 

The Sbject of this paper is to show by an actual analysis of 
the system of financial administration ‘df some countries, how 
far popular control over the purse has proved effective. 

It would be perhaps quite logical and proper to begin with 
the Hnglish*constitution—-for like the English Parliament the 
English const)jution, may-also be called the ne of constitu- 
tions, ° 

To put the whole thing i in a nutshell, the British financial 
system resolves itself inlo a simple process, viz., the Crown as 
the head of the Executive to demand such money as may be 
needed for the public services, the Commons to grant it, the 
Lords to assent to it; then again the Crown through its servants 
to disburse the grants according to the directions of the Parlia- 
ment and lastly the Auditor and Controller General to contro] 
expenditure and audit the accounts. In practice the process is 
not so simple as put above. The Parliamentary procedure 
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regulating financial operations looks like a labyrinth into -which 
outsiders often get themselves hopelessly entangled. Like every 
English institution,. this is also empirical, the result of a pro- 
cess of adjustment to cirsumstances-as they have arisen. Much 
of. the procedure devised at a time when the Crown was the 
motive force of the*constitution, by way of hedging in the ever- 
widening authority of the Crown, has become an anachronism, 
now when the*centre of political gravity has shifted from the 
Crown to the Cabinet. 

As Mr. ‘Hilton Young has put it, “ʻA check upon the 
_Executive’s power over the purse is still, needed by theeCom- 
mons as much as ever but the Executive upon whose power the 
check has to be exercised is now not the Grown but its ministers 
responsible to the Parliament. Procedure planned to check the 
Crown is out of date. It is a beautiful structure well worthy éf 
a place in any museum, but it scarcely deserves the. elaborate 
attention and praise which it still receives, because for any 
practical purpose in enforcing economy under modern conditions 
it is misdirected. What we need in our financial organisation 
in the twentieth century, i is that the House of Commons should 


direct its attention to imposing checks upon the extravagance 


of itsel and its own ministers.......When the Exe cutiye was 
not responsible to Parliament, herë was a natural “antagonism 
between the two which stimulated the Commons to act as the 
keen watchdogs of economy, to guard the» people’ s purse against 
undue exaction and waste. It results that much of wht is of 


most historical interest in the procedure of the House of Com- | 


- mons is now of least practical value, much that was not neces- 
sary while the House was struggling to control the expenditure 
of the Crown, now that the House is itself the motive force in 
spending, is much needed and is left undone.'”’ 

The main general principles regulating the financial. opera- 
tions of the Government of England may be stated as follows :— 


} Hilton Young—The System ot National Finance. pp. 51-52. 


a 
` 
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1. First the yCrown—that. is to say the King acting 
through his ministers who constitute the Executive. Govern- 
ment cannot raise money by taxation, borrowing or otherwise 
spend money without the authority of Parliament. .. 

2. Secondly the power to grant money in Parliament in- 
cluding collection and appropriation belongs exclusively | to the 
House of Commons. The Upper House assents to or may reject, 
under certain conditions, a grant of money but cannot initiate or 
alter a grant. 

3. Thirdly, the House cannot vote money for any purpose 
or impose a tax except at, the instance of, and on the responsibi- 
lity of, the ministers of the- Crown. 

4. Fourthly,all regeipts must be paid into, and all disburse- 
ments must be madeout of the consolidated fund. 

* 5. Fifthly, the English constitution follows the ‘Income 
and Expenditure’ system of accounting, that is to say; all 
accounts relate to a particular unit of time, viz., the fiscal year 
beginning on the Ist of April at the end of which all accounts 
for the year are closed. 


+ With these preliminary observations which have important 


bearing en the subject-matter under discussion we may set out 
in search of the” element of popular control in the British finan- 
cial system. š 

Initiative in financial oper ations has been given in England 
to the Executiyg. The start is given by the Treasury issuing.a 


circular létter to the Departments asking them to submit the 


‘estimates’ of the expenditure for the coming financial year. The 
estimates of all the-departments in due course reach the Trea- 
sury which sets out in the work of minute scrutiny of the esti- 
mated expenditure under each and every service on the basis of 
last year’s accounts, figures for the current year as well as the 
financial prospect of the year under consideration arrived at by a 
comparison of the estimated receipts from various sources with 
tiie estimated expenditure on all the different services. Naturally 
enough in submitting the estimates the spending departments 


O 
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keep a safe margin and the Treasury recommends ‘cuts’ under 
various heads of expenditure consistent with efficient adminis- 
tration. If the departments do not agree to the cuts the point 
in dispuée is referred to the Cabinet where both the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer as well as the head of the department concern- 
ed present their cases-and some final decision is taken. Con- 
siderations of economy are “compounded with those of” public 
_ policy and administrative efficiency, Here begins the first, ele- 
ment of control over expenditure. But it should be noted that 
as yet the operations are carried on within the walls of White 
Hall and not exposed to public gaze. . ‘When the estimates are 
finally accepted by the: Depar iments they come back to the. 
Treasury divided into four parts accor ding to. fhe nature of the 
service—Army, Navy, Air force and Civil service. On the basis 
of the estimates of expenditure the Chancellor of the Excheqter 
devises ways and means for meeting them which he incorporates 
along with the estimates of expenditure in the annual budget. 

The next step in the financial work of the Government is 
taken in Parliament. That no expenditure can be incurred nor 
any taxation imposed without the authority eof Parliament 
has long become an established principle and so to say the charter 
of constitutional liberty of the English people with which every 
school boy in England is perhaps familiar, Hence. when the 
administration has compiled the estimates the legislature must 
give them statutory authority before they can bge acted upon. 
According to the rule (3) stated above the estimates are ‘presented , 
to the Parliament by one of the responsible ministers. Appa- 
rently it seems that this step is devised for giving the legislature 
“ control over the purse but only a superficial acquaintance with 
the actual procedure, followed in this -connection will disabuse 
one’s mind of such false ideas. 

First of all, the estimates are divided into two parts—one 
part of it, comprising what are called consolidated fund services, 
depends on permanent statutes and so does not come under the 
annual review of the House at all. With regard to the rest 
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which depend on thẹ annual vote of the House no member can 


move for an increase of expenditure under any head nor any 
alteration in their destination but can only move for reduction. 
Even the motions for reduction are ‘“‘not what they seem,” in 
parliamentary practice they ‘have been converted into methods of 
criticising and turning a searchlight on the adntinistration rather 
than of securing economy; for the „passing of any such motion in 
the House is interpreted as an expression of want of confidence 
in the ministry. Naturally ‘therefore as an effective Control 
over the financial proposals of the Government it* has proved 
quite abortive. As President Lowell has put it in his character- 
istic way, ‘‘Financially the work (of the: House) is rather super- 


- vision than direcfien and, its real usefulness consists in securing 


publicity and criticism rather than controlling expenditure. It 


is the tribunal where at-the opening of the financial year - the 
ministers must explain and justify every detail of the fiscal 
policy and where at its close they must render an account of 
their stewardship.’ (Lowell—Govt. of England, Vol. I, p. 288.) 
This will be patent to any one who has the least acquaintance 
with the system of financial administration in Great Britain. 
By a standing order of the House financial initiative, that is the 


- initiative as regards all proposals for imposing taxation or in- 


curring “ expefiditure, _ has been given over to the responsible 
ministers of the Crown. Private-members have been completely 
ousted as regargs thig important prerogative. When the pro- 
posals are actually ‘submitted before the House either in Com- 
mittee or. in the Report stage the role of the members is 
practically confined. to criticism and review of the administration 
rather than actual tampering with the proposals. They are not 
debarred from moving amendments for reducing or rejecting the 
amounts asked for but if they are moved from financial motives 


they are generally taken up as a challenge by the Government 


which marshal all its forces to defeat them. Alternatives can 
bé made only with the wilful acceptance of the motion by the 
government. But asa means of criticising the administration, — 
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ventilating grievances and securing publicity swith regard to the 
financial policy of the government the debates in the committee 
or the House are quite effective. As President Lowell has 
observed łn another place, ‘‘ Thè real object of the debate in 
supply at the present day is not financial discussion but criticism 
of the;admintstration of the depar tments, their work being brought 
under review as their estimates are considered,’ (Lowell— 
Vol.-I, pp. °307). Messrs. Willoughby and Lindsay have re- 
marked in their joint work, ‘Financial Administration of Great 
Britain’ (p. 180) Reduced to final terms the function 
performed by the House of Commons ih considering estimates 
may be stated to be that-of enforcing: responsibility on the execu- 
tive for financial planning through review, eriticism and dis- ° 
cussion but not of modifying the proposals‘of the Government. 
But even as affording a means of free discussion and criticisnf of 
the policy of administration their scope is circumscnibed within 
narrow limits by the complete control gf the ministry over the 
procedure and time of the House, ` So we may come to the con- 
clusion with President Lowell, “ The English, system seems to 
be approximating more and more to a condition «vhere the Cabis ° 
net initiates everything, frames its own policy, submits that 
policy toa searching criticism in the House and adopts such - 
suggestion as it deems best; but where the House after all this 
has been done, must accept the acts and proposals of the Govern- 
ment as they stand or pass a vote of censure and fake the chance 
of a change of ministry or a dissolution. The Houst tends to 


lose all powers except the power to criticise and the- power to 
sentence to death. `’ 


The financial programme of the year ig prepared by the 
Cabinet, laid before the House formally for their approval but 
really for their passive acquiescence at the point of bayonet, so to 
say. The programme must be accepted as it is or the Govern- 
ment would resign. Members of the House must choose. between 
these two alternatives and worldly wise people will as a rtre 
accept the lesser of the two evils which is the acceptance of the 
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budget in toto, of course’ with some amount of . vituperation. 
The testimony of a veteran M. P. will not come amiss in this 
connection. 

Writes Lt.-Col. Kenworthy, ‘‘It is a e fact but 
it must be admitted that the most important of all Parliament’ S 
functions, the control of finance has virtually disappeared.” The 
Great ivil War was fought in, order that public expenditure l 
could be controlled by the elected representatives of the people. 
There is no such control now. The Executive is all-powerful. 
—The so-called supply days are a farce......During my eight 
years ia Parliament I have missed few of these supply days and 
I shall not be challenged by any politician who knows the facts 
when I say that for. purposes of controlling expenditure 
supply days are utterly useless and a pure waste of time. 

e Grievances are discussed, itis true, usually in a really empty 
Hotise, bub aS soon as the voting takes place even a reduction of 
£100 i is “invariably resisted accordingly. The whips are put on 
and every member voting knows that the defeat of the Govern- 
ment will be followed automatically by a General Election. It 
. has grown upsinto an established Parliamentary tradition that 
a defeat.on supply means the resignation of the Government.’” 

It would ‘not perhaps be pertinent, so far as our present 
discour se is concerned, to enquire as President Lowell has done, 
how far this usurption of the function of financial control by a 
cabinet is in consonance with the principle of complete cabinet 


z responsibility or how far it can be relaxed or the Parliament may 


" be given some voice if not in the actual determination of finan- 
cial policy at least in effecting minor economies in the estimates 
consistent with efficiency in administration. The fact remains 
however that all effective - control of the finances of the nation . 
has slipped out of the hands of the representatives of. the-people 
in Parliament. ‘The elaborate procedure employed in passing 
the financial proposals of the Government; so far as its original 


+ “The Decay of Parliament " by Lt.-Col. J. M. Kenworthy inj Fortnightly Review, 
July, 1927, i ‘ 
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purpose, viz., check on the Executive is concerned, is a huge farce. 
Reality of popular control depends much upon the nature and 
degree of accountability that the Executive body at any particu- 
lar time, owes to Parliament afd people. It is the constant 
vigilance of an everwatchful and exacting British public and 
press that keeps the cabinet from playing ducks and drakes with 
the public fund. We may now turn to other countries. 

From the system of unified control and responsibility in 
England in respect of finance we may pass on, by way of contrast, 
to one of complete irresponsibility and disorderliness in U. S. A. 

The fathers of the-American constitution in their exsessive 
zeal for separation of powers created a wide gulf between the 
Hixecutive and Legislature, oblivious of the prgctical difficulties 
involved in the process. Necessary as some amount of co-opera- 
tion is between the Executive and Legislature in the field of 
legislation and administration it is all but. absolutély .ndispens- 
able in the administration of finance. In the interests of 
uniformity and coherence in the fiscal system as also fôr the 
effective exercise of popular control it is desirable*that the 


threads of the system should be gathered up atone Spoint and. 


responsibility should be* concentrated. But unfortunately in 
U. S. A. both these essentials of ‘sound finance have been com- 
pletely lost sight of. In America there wag erstwhile no such 
thing as ‘‘ Budget’’ or a plan of financial admini$tration em- 
bodying all proposals for taxation and expenditure, for the whole 
year. Proposals for expenditure might come in, from any quarter 


of the -House, the practice of ‘‘logrolling’’ being rampant. ` 


These proposals or bills embodying them did. not pass through 
one common channel but were diffused among a number of 
committees to be considered piecemeal. without reference to each 
other. So until all these committees had reported to the House, 
none could have an estimate of the total amount of expenditure or 
revenue for the year. Naturally the principle of cutting the 
cloth according to the coat—just the reverse of which is appli 
cable to domestic finance—could not be applied. Measures of 
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taxation were devised from every other consideration but of 
‘balancing the budget.’’ But for the fact ‘that U. S. A. is | 
fortunately placed in respect of, her finances, usually enjoying 
surpluses—thanks to her high protective tariffs and *growing 
economic prosperity—the system of financial administration 
would have driven her headlong into total bankiuptcy.: The 
wartime experience with national expenditure soaring -high ° 
amply brought home to the American people the defects of her 
fiscal system. The cry .was raised for “‘ efficiency and eco- 
nomy.’’ There was a drift towards the English system. Some 
amount of centralisation: was introduced by the ‘‘ Budget and 
Accounting Act, 1921.” It has been provided by this Act that 
estimates of expenditure” as well as receipts for the coming finan- 
cial year compiled by the heads of Departments should be laid 
before the ‘“ Director of the Budget” an officer appointed by the 
Presideng without Senatorial confirmation, for an indefinite time. 
He should draw up something like a budget statement in collabora- 
tion with the heads of departments with an eye to the balancing 
of the receipts and disbursements. This is transmitted through 
‘the President fo the House which again, refers it without debate 
to the Committee of Appropriation. The latter body distributes 
different classes of proposals among a number of sub-committees 
which prepare billssembodying the proposals in the form in 
which they are accepted. The bills are finally reported back to | 
the House to pass through the remaining stages of an ordinary 
„bill. -But unlike most other countries U.S. A. has given the 
Upper House substantial powers with regard to money bills.- 
After the House hds passed the proposals of the Executive, the 
Senate may effect changes in them through its ‘‘ Budget ’’ and 
Finance committees. From this brief analysis of the procedure, 
it would appear that though some amount of centralisation has 
been effected so far as the machinery for financial administration 
is concerned, yet responsibility has not been concentrated and 
‘ecessarily therefore control is divided. 

_ (To be continued.) 
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A MANX ‘POET 
(A Few Notes on T. E. Brown and His Poems.) 


There ate few more delightful places to spend a holiday 
. than in the Isle of Man. The Manx folk are most interesting 
and congenial, and I have spent many happy hours among them. 
It was here, two and ahalf years ago, that I first made the 
acquaintance of T. E. Brown’s poetry. : 

The Isle of Man lies midway between England anf Nor- 
thern Ireland. It is quite small, being only” thirty miles in 
length by about twelve miles jn with. By catching a fast 
boat from that famous English sea-port Liverpool I can be 
safely deposited in the Isle of man within ‘three and a half houts. 

Douglas is the capital town of the island. Tte boasts its 
own Parliament, and conducts its affairg in pretty much its own 
way, although, of course, it is controlled in all higher points by 
British Authority. 

It was in Douglas, in the year 1830, the fifths day. of May, 
that Thomas Edward Brown first saw the light of day; he was 
the sixth of ten children. His father, the Reverent, Robert 
Brown, was incumbant of St. Matthews Church at ‘the time of 
which we are speaking, but when young Thomas was two. years 
old he was made Vicar of Kirk Braddan; which lias in the rear 
suburbs of Douglas. ° 

It is not surprising that such a deep foundation of: soulful- ` 
ness was laid to Brown’s poetry when we pause to consider the 
atmosphere and environment in which he was reared. The son 
of a reverent gentleman, he grew up to be a pure deep-thinking 
man with a soul ever responsive to all that is beautiful in life. 

All that was good and beautiful in the charactey of the 
father was inherited by the son. When young Brown was old 
enough to be put to learning he was taken under the wing of 
the parish schoolmaster to be trained as a scholar, but it was 
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Brown’s father who taught. him the elements of Latin, and ifired 
within him that love for beautiful literary style that hall-marked 
his careèr throughout. For many years after this Brown’s life 
was almost entirely devoid of incident, until, at the age of 
fifteen, he had progressed so well at school that he was’ sent to 
King Williams College. In 1849 he left King Williams College 
for Oxford, where he was admitted to a seérvitorship at 
Christ Church. . ; 

- This was a tremendous-step to Brown, Christ Church 
meant a different type of procedure to the College at Castle- 
town. After taking a Double First in 1853, which, he after- 
wards “remarked, caused him much mental agony and an 
amount of bitter mortification, owing tò the fact it was consider- 
ed to act as a bar’to his*being elected a student, he reached the 
‘summit of an Oxford man’s ambition’’ in the following year 
when he was,elected Fellow of Oriel. Shortly after having this 
distinctior conferred upon him he returned to the little village of ` 
Castlejown in the Island as Vice- _— of King Willams 
College. | š 

In egmmon.with many other . alls Brown was passionately 


“devoted to Music ; this was an art that he had cultivated from 


quite a Young lad. He admitted once that he knew af nothing 
that gave him more pleasure than a quiet ramble over the Keys 
after an abgence of two oremore months. 

In 1857 Brown married his cousin Miss Stowell, iv Kirk 
Moughold Church,* and *for ever afterwards Brown places Kirk 
Maughold first in his sacred reminscences entitled Hpistola ad 
Dakyns. 

Four years after this TM event Brown returned to 
England and went to Gloucester where he was made headmaster 
of the Crypt School. He was never happy in this new role at 
the Gloucester School, and soon he was yearning for his native 
Island declaring himself as one of ** the most patriotic exiles it 
could boast.” 

He spent twenty-eight years at Clifton, where he made 
9 
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great friends of many that he met there, both masters and boys. 
In 1892 his health gave way, and he returned to bis native isle 
where he recovered, to some extent his normal health again. 
Although he was certainly more happy in the environment of 
the Manx atmosphere, he confessed frequently that he ‘still 
entertained a warm feeling for the languid beauty and the tran- 
quility -of. Clifton, ‘and he has left us many verses in proof of 
this; his Lynton and Clevedon verses make very. beautiful read- 
ing.’ It is hard to single out any one poem for notice, but the 
‘second verse of ‘ Lynton to Perlock’ is well worth a perusal even 


if only .for the deep fervent tone _ which ‘the poet has 
-employed :— 


Sweet breeze that sett’st-the summerebuds aswaying, 

Dear lambs amid the primrose meadows playing, 

Let me not think ! . 

O floods, upon whose brink f ° 

The merry birds are maying, ° 

Dream, softly dream! O blessed mother, lead me 

Unsevered from thy girdle—lead me! feed me! e 
Whilst the beautiful simplicity of number dne of his 
Clevedon verses leaves ndthing to the imagination, the peace, the 
loveliness, and the sacredness of a summer day at Hallam’s 
Church is all there. > ' 


~ A grassy field, the lambs, the nibbling sheep, 
A blackbird, and a thorn, the April shile e °° 
Of brooding peace, the gentle airs that wile 
The Channel of its moodiness...... 


While Joy, with busy fingers, weaves the woot 
Of Spring. 


There are, as Î have said, many of these English verses, all 
of which should appeal to readers of every type. 

In the suceeding years of his retirement Brown demanded 
peace and freedom, so much so, that when he was offered the 
| AA of the Isle of Man in 1894 he refused it,‘‘ At, some 
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. cost,” he said, ‘‘I have purchased my freedom, aand I will not 
lightly part with it......I must be free—free to do what I like, 
say what I like, and write what I like within the limitations 
prescribed by my own sense of what is seemly and fitting. 
Literature is my calling..-...with this in view. I need’ absolute 
freedom, freedom to go to church, or not to go to church, free- 
dom to commune with local preachers, freedom to smoke a _ pipe 
in a Manx public-house...in short—absolute freedom l’ 

He had his freedom, and enjoyed it, but not for long. 
Quite suddenly on the evening of October 29th, 1892, he died 
whilst addressing the boys of a Manx school on the subject of 
“The Ideal Clifton,” a subject to which, in later years, he had 
grown very attached., ° i 

. His poem “ Poets and Poets’ is only an attempt to display 
the .great depths of his own heart, and as we read it we are at 
once awéfre of the wide range of vision that was his to scan at 
leisuree — 


“He fishes 1 in the night of deep sea pools, 
a *  ¥or him the nets hang long and lew; 
, Cork-buoyed and strong: the silver-gleaming schools 
Come with the ebb‘and flow 
° Of.universal tides, and all the channels glow. 
Or, holding ‘vith hts-hand the weighted line 
He sounds the langour of the neaps, - 
Or feels what current of the springing brine 
: The cord divergent sweeps, 
i _ The throb of what great heart disturbs the middle deeps. 


In the verses which ke has entitled ‘ Clifton’ we see the 
deep yearning for his Manx home that forever gnawed at him 
inwardly whilst he was away, and I think a few ines are worth 


oe here :— 


. I’m here at Clifton, grinding at the mill 
° My feet for thrice nine barren years have trod; 
But there are rocks and waves at Scarlett still, 
And gorse runs riot in Glen Chass—thank God Ls... 
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There is no silence here; the truculent quack 
Insists with acrid shrieks my ears to prod, 


And if I'stop them, fumeg;. but there’s no lack 
j Of silence still on Cairaghyn—thank God! 


It would seem that Brown had-a hatred of Clifton, or, 
indeed “any part of England, but it is only characteristie of the 
man, that he should with the deep favour and pride of a Manx- 
man count all else beside his own’ wee country as naught. And 
it is only -characteristic of him that after returning to the Isle 
` of Man he should turn loving thoughts to Clifton and to other - 
English villages and towns where hé spent his time, and that 
these loving thoughts should Á modelled and tenderly formed 
into exquisite verses. ° l 

There is much more that I could sa y about Brown’s poems, 
and there are very many quotations that I could make for your 
interest, but I would prefer you to obtain the compléte*book and 
read them through at your leisure, it can be obtainad from 
Macmillan & Co. who have bfanches in Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay. i ° è 

But before I close this little article on Brown and his poems 
I should’ like to say a few words about his narrative lyrics 
‘Mary Quayle: The Curates Story’ and secondly : Bellå Gorry : 
The Pazon’s Story.’ 7 

Nothing so interesting as these has come my way for a 
long, long time. The text is built up on so*suré’ a foundation, 
that in the case of ““ Bella Gorry ° for instance, the glory and 
sacredness of womanhood is carried to a divine belief on the part 
of the poet to such an extent that it is consciously communicated 
to the reader, whilst its lyrical passion is the sounding of divine 
music. ‘The commencement of Mary Quayle’ opens in a way 
that commands the whole-hearted interest of the reader: -— 


We went to climb Barrule, ; 

Wind light, air cool, ° 
But when we reached the crest 

That fronts Cornaa, 
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A black cloud leaned its breast 
Upon the bay......... 
Then Richard said— 
“This is the place—* ° 
“ Long years have fled, 
‘ But still I see her face. 
e ‘‘ Just where you are she was-yes, just here : 
“I had long thought she loved me; but you know the fear— 


‘Had thought—but now by that sweet word made bolder 
‘I cannot tell; 

‘“ Oyly her dear head fell 

‘t Upon my shquider, 

‘ And she looked up into my eyes—and this 

‘t Was our first al 


And so he gdes on to unfold the tragic story of Mary 
Quayle, who was betrayed by a gentleman visiting the Isle of 
Man. Then * just a little bit from Bella Gorry to whet your - 
appetite : = 

tees Until, one night 
e Passing among the bents, I heard a cry 
e As of a child, and heard the murmured song 
Whérewith the mother sought to quiet it— 
* And this was Bella Gorry. Round her rose 
. The swelling sand-heaps; it was in September, 
A’ star-lit night. A fence of sods uptorn 
Encompassed her; and she had hollowed out 
The sand, and made such shelter as she could. 
, But it was S cold and she had bowed her head 
e ` Over her babe, herself to sleep inclined— 
` And still the ery, and still the drowsy croom. 


Bella Gorry is truly a beautifal narrative lyric embodying 
the true passions and thoughts of the Manx people. Neither 
of the narrative lyrics I have mentioned are without their touch 
of pathos, for they are both closely identified with human emo- 
tion and waywardness. 

.° There still remain his Dramatic Lyrics to be noticed, of 
which ‘ Peggy’s Wedding’ in my opinion stands out from the 
e rest, although, of course, they are all good, written, as they are, 
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in the Manx style of language.. I will content myself with a 
last quotation from ‘ Peggy’s Wedding’ :— 

‘Aw dear! aw dear! aw the crgythur ! aw poor Peggy l 

What’s the matter with you now? 

Come in! come in! the sowl! the sówl: (the soul) 

What is it, Peggy, what? and where have you left Dan Cowle? 

Is ‘he outside in the street? well where is he then? re 

Did you gall at the half-way house? did he get—aw bless these men ! 

TTEN Don't be foolish Peggy, we'll have a cup o’ tea 

Then you’ll tell us. 

Why Dan Cowle! Dan Ballabroo! sa 

A decent man, and well-to-do! T è 

Dan! Dan Cowle! dear heart! 

And the beautiful ye went away in the cart | 

And you’ve tuk and left him! left Dan! o 

Left the man! 


In nearly all of his poetry Brown oy thê spirit of his 
country, it is inseparable from his character, and from his soul, 
anc no man had a greater soul than Brown. He was Beloved 
by all who were fortunate enough to come into contact ‘with him. 
His voice was rich and deep, he possessed the most kifidly eyes 
anyone could wish to see, along with a tender, though „perhaps, 
ironical mouth. He loved rambling through the countryside 
above all things, although he was very fond of uc sports as 
boating and bathing. 

He possessed wild spirits and liked , plenty of ‘fun at the 
right time, but beneath his boisterous attitude there was a calm 
demeanour ever ready to show itself at the appropriate moment. ” 
He was very modest about his poetry, he knew its true value, 
and possessed a quite assurance of its future prosperity. He 
rarely spoke about hjs poems for he believed that they were but 
the words of God, not his own, and that he was the medium 
God had chosen to- convey them to mankind, but, at the same 
time, he fervently hoped that they would be read and appreciat- 
ed by all manner of people, irrespective of colour or cr eed. °. 


LELAND J. BERRY.. 
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THE PROBLEM OF A SECOND CHAMBER IN INDIA 
| oT 


Now once the powers of the future Senate are defined, we 
must see as to how it may be constituted. At pregent it has a 
bare elective majority and a strong minority of nominated and 
official elements. To give the permanent civil servants any seat 
in the legislature is inconsistent with the principles of represen- 
tative democracy and the .Parliamentary: practice all over the 


. world. It is an ‘unhealthy anomaly in India which can be 


explained only by*the present transition stage of its political 
evolution. Hence in the future constitution of the country 
this -anachronfsm should be avoided and all permanent officials 
rigidly excluded from the legislative chambers. As to the ele- 
ment of nominated non-officials again, it may be safely said that 
it has not stood the test of experiment in any country. Nomi- 
nated meMberg Whose only constituency .is the Government 
House never show the candour and independence which are the 
real virtues of a parliamentarian. In Italy and in Canada the 
system of nomination has met with a miserable failure. And 
here in India it has incurred a specially bad odour about it. 
By whichever Government a man may be nominated, he is not 
to expect any confidence of the people. His independence would 
‘be impugned, his motive would be questioned. Even a nomi- 
nated member of the character of Mr. N. M. Joshi, who has an 
invaluable record of public servi¢e behind him and whose 
conduct in. the Indian Legislature has been uniformly efficient 
and patriotic, is not always trusted by the people. He is after 
all a nominated member. ‘Tradition associates servility with 
Governmént nomination. It cannot be washed off so easily even 
by hard public work. Under these circumstances, it will be a 
folly to retain the system of nomination for constituting any 
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part of the future second chamber.’ If this House is to have 
a useful career, it must have the confidence of the public. And 
if it is to win this confidence it must be formed otherwise than 
by Goyernment nomination. ‘Fhe example of Canada and the 
experience in India should be an eye-opener to us in this 
respect. The theoretical merits of nomination need no longer 
have any glamour for Gi framers of the future constitution of 


e Min 


India. . 

The Senate-of the reformed legislature of India will be an 
elective chamber. But how will it be elected? That is a prob- 
lem which it has been attempted to solve differently. The lower, 
House will of course- be elected by universal suffrage. If the 
Upper House also is elected by the same voters, it may become, 
merely a duplicate of the former*and as such | an unnecessary clog 
in the wheel of legislation. Again ifitis elected on the kasis 
of a narrow franchise there is the danger of its being constituted 
by “‘ obscurantists and people belonging to special clas$es whose 
chief aim is to protect their own interésts and obstruct all liberal 
-measures.’’” “f Direct election to the Senate car thus only 
result in either a replica of the lower House cr in producing a. 
reactionary body- representing some vested interests only.’” 
Placed ón the horns of this dilemma the Nehru Committee seeks 
an escape from it in the principle of indirect election. It 
recommends that members of Hy Sénate sh ould ba returned by 
the legislatures of the provinces.* In making this recommenda- 
tion, the Committee seems to be conscious’ ef all’ the merits of 
indirect election but it ignores all the pitfalls of the system 
which experience in other countries has brought out into relief. 


1 Gir Sivaswami Iyeris an advocate of a mixed system of election and nomination. He 
thinks the system of election will not bring the best men into the house. The presence of 
certain public men on the Senate may be desirable but they may not be persuaded to face 
the election. If, however, nominated, their services will not be lost to the public. See 
Indian Constitutional Problems, p. 141. , 

2 The Report of the Nehru Committee, p. 94. a 

3 Ibid, p. 94. : 

+ Ibid, p. 94, 
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It takes into considération the intelligent and select character 
of the electorate eh is likely to choose the right kind of men 
for the Senate, ‘‘men who may not care to, face the shouting 
and the tub-thumping which a-modern democratic election with 
a wide electorate involves. 11 Tt also considers the fact that this - 
electorate will be restricted, but it ‘‘ will-not be-based : ‘on status 
or vested interests or class. It will „presumably reflect the temper 
of the mass electorates in the, country.”? ‘And finatly it takes 
into consideration another advantage which will accrue 
from the system—an advantage that we should not lose in view 
of the federal character of the future Indian constitution. 
“ Provinces as such will be directly represented in the central 


, legislature and provincial view-points will be expressed in the 


Senate.’ The second chamber of the central legislature will, 


ineother words, be a. House of the provinces—a contingency 
desirable and* essential in a federation. In the United 
States and Australia, electiom fo the Senate is now direct. 
But to*maintain the character of this body as a House of 
the Stateg, the voters throughout a particular state vote as 
one coustifiency In the Senatorial electione This makes the 


constituency too large a body and the election correspondingly 


arduous: and difficult. Unless the’ party organisations are rigid 
and perfect, tt becomes almost impossible for a candidate to 


-run his election campaign. “In India, many of the provinces are 


. far larger in size and greater in population than the Australian 


and the American States. The election undertaken on the same 
lines will hence involve greater expense and far greater difficulty 
in this country. Party organisations are not yet fully developed. 
Only one party organised to some eXtent on a modern basis is in 
the field. The candidates, yun by this party will therefore com- 
mand a great advantage over their opponents. It is even doubtful 


' Ibid, p.95. ê Ibid, p. 95. ` 
3 Ibid, p. 95. 
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if they will have any rival at allt Under these circum- 
stances Section 28 of the Independent Labour Party’s Bill does 
not commend itself to us. It provides that “ each province shall 
be a single constituency for the purpose of the election of 
Senators.’’ It, in fact, wants to introduce the Australian and 
the American System in India. But the experiment is not 
. likely to succeed. The candidates run by the only organised 
party. in the country will sweep the elections and the- 
Senate will be nothing but a Committee of this party. The 
other political view-points will go by default. They will not 
have any chance of being represented in. this chamber. - 

While thus the principle of direct election does not fit in 
with the circumstances of ‘the countyy the. indirect method, 
recommended by the Nehru Committee is also not without its 
dangers. Its advantages have been recounted but its pitfalls 
have been ignored. For one century and a quarter thjs principle 
of Senatorial election was maintained in America. The 
arguments with which the Nehru Committee now advocate this 
system seemed also authoritative to the fathers of the’American 
Constitution. They* thought that elected by the pick of the 
people only the pick of the candidates would be returned to the 
federal Senate. They were convinced as well that election by 
the State legislatures would bring out prominently the true 
character of the Senators as the representatives of tHe State and 
not of the people. All these theoretical argyments notwithstand-- 
ing the system did not succeed in actual operation, anc it had to 
be replaced by the present method of direct election. - It is not 
unlikely that history may repeat itself and the same method of 
electing Senators may be attended with similar results in this 
country. Of course, the circumstanees are not quite similar 
here as those in the U.S.A. In the latter country, the Senators 
hold the strings of patronage in their hands and are as such a 


1 Already in the elections to the Legislative Assembly where the constituency is a 
“Division” of a province or now and again two “ Divisions,” the non-Swarajist candf- 
dates suffer from a great handicap. In many cases they do not dare to face the electors, 
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source of authority’and power to the party to which they belong. 
Senatorial posts, hence, were and are still looked upon ds prizes 
by the political parties and they stake a good deal on the winning 
of these positions. In this céuntry, however, the authority of 
the Senators is to be limited to their legislative functions alone. 
No other patronage and extraneous power will attach to their 
situations. It is therefore not expected that the interests of the 
provincial legislatures will be very, much subordinated to the 
election of central Senators. The interests involved being minor, 
it is not likely that wholesale corruption of the American type 
will be, transplanted to this country. The principle of indirect 
election advocated by the Nehru Committee may therefore be 
given a trial. 

Next we have- to consider as to what class of people 
sltould constitute the. federal second chamber. Any and every 
body should not be at liberty to stand for Senatorial election. 
The candidates: must have, certain qualifications as to their age 
and résidence. - Nobody who is not a bonafide resident in a 
province Should be allowed to stand from that province. As to 
-the age Of the candidates twenty-five’ seems to be tco low a 
limit for the House of Elders, In Frarfce no person below forty 
can by law go to the Senate and in the U.S.A. none below thirty 
can be a Senator. The Trish Free State has cut out a via media 
between these two “limits and provided for an age limit of 
thirty-five for the Sepators. This golden mean’ will also fit in 
with Indan conditons. In this country people have a veneration 
'for age. - Hence it will be unwise to .send callow youths to a 
House whose chief merit will consist in sobriety and moderation. 
At the same time it must be remenfbered that in this tropical 
climate the efficiency of man deteriorates earlier than in Western 
countries. It will be therefore equally unwise to extend the age 
limit so far as to make indispensable the . choice of men whose 
brain has already become soft. 


1 At present the age limit of the members of the Council of State is twentyafive 
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The next point with regard to the constitution of the Senate . 


is concerned with the number of Senators to be allotted to each 
province. The federal system will of course demand an equality 
of representation. The principle that all the component parts 
should be equally represented.on the Senate has been observed in 
the U.S.A., Australia, and Switzerland. That was, in fact, 
the sine qua non of the Union, The smaller states would never 
have. agreedto enter the federation but for this safeguard. Thus 
to-day we find Delaware has as many representatives on the 
Senate as New York, and Queensland has as many members on 
the Australian Senate as New South: Wales. In Canada, of 
| course, this principle `of equality . of representation on the 
Federal Second Chamber has been pragtically, given the go-by. 
True, the four naturally differentiated tracts of British North 
America have twenty-four’ members each on the Domihfon 


Senate. But some of these tracts include within them provinces 


which are very unequally represented on the Senate. ” Almost 
all the drafts on the future. constitution of India accépt this 
unequal system of Canada; none of them give the pfovinees an 


equal membership ix the Senate. ‘‘ In view of the great differ. ` 


ence in size and popilation of our provinces,’’ observes the 
Nehru Committee,’ ‘‘ this principle of equal representation of all 
provinces may not be desirable.’’ The ungqual system has also 
been in vogue for the last nine years in India. *-The people 
hence have been to some extent habityated to it, ` Nor has any 
province demanded equal representation *in this «chamber. 
Besides, whatever might have been the attitude of the people of 
America, Australia and Switzerland at the inception of their 
unions, to-day they do not lok upon the “Second Chamber as 
the protector of the state-rights. The Senate, in fact, nowhere 
divides on state lines. The principle of equality has thus lost 
much of its force. Itis now only an irrelevant historical sur- 
vival. It will not be worthwhile to imitate this dead principle 


* The Report, p. 95. 
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in India. `““ The extent of the representation granted to the 
different provinces must therefore be proportionate to their 
population. ’”* 

Under the Reforms the central legislature is a bigameral 
body but the provincial legislatures are monocameral in struc- 
ture. The joint authors of the Indian Constitutional Reforms 
discussed the possibility of a bicameral legistature in the pro- - 
vinces. But at the - time (1918), they found the mpediments 
to such a legislative organisation too many and too strong. 
They thought that proper materials’ were not available for the 

* composition of a provincial Second Chamber. Only the landed 
and the monied interests. might be represented in this body. 

. They would, however, make the Upper House too effective a 
barrier against all liberal legislation. The joint authors hence 
deeided against a double-chambered legislature for the provinces. 
But‘this they did not think to be the final solution of the 
question: They kept the door open for the reconsideration of 
the prdblem in the future.’ Accordingly the Government of 
India Act 1919, provides for the examination of this question 

* by the Safutory Commission which has now,been appointed. 

Now-a-days the Second Chamber me longer holds a place of 
sanctity as it once used to do. * Itis looked upon now more 
as a cumbersbme addition to the administrative structure than 
as a shrine ðf political wisdom. It is at best now a necessary 
evil. Hence, unless its utility is proved beyond doubt, it 
should not be bikol upon. If itis proved that a unicameral 
“legislature cannot properly discharge its business and if it is 
proved as well that the addition of an Upper House will not 
further complicate the solution, ‘then only a bicameral body 
may be ventured upon. Ofherwise it will be too costly a consti- 
tutional luxury. The provinces in Indian federation will never 
enjoy very wide power. It is now almost a universal belief 

1 Sir Siva Swami Iyer, op. cit., ‘ p. 146. 


e*s The Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms (1918), para. 258. 
4 Section 84 A. subsection (2). 
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that the interests of the country will be best’served if the allo- 
cation of power between the central and provincial Governments 
is made on the Canadian model. This will make the provin- 
cial Goyernment as to-day the légatee of delegated powers only. 
The provincial legislature is therefore not expected to be over- 
burdened with work. Its task will be comparatively light. , For 
the discharge of these minor legislative functions, a double- 
chambered body is by’ no means essential. In Canada all the 
provinces except’ two have a unicameral legislature. Nor are 
the people there feeling at all the necessity of a revising House. 
A single legislative chamber has shown no less a sense of res- 
ponsibility and moderation than the bicameral bodies. In India 
also, the provincial legislative Councils have been up to the 
task entrusted to.them. They have no doubt thrown out the 
budgets and compelled the Governors to “‘ certify’’ them. They 
have indeed refused assent to some Government Wills and geaded 
the Governors to pass them over their head. But all these they 
have done, not overtaken by a sudden gust of passion. These 
steps do not speak against thé sober sense of the popular 
representatives. They were taken only out of a coo? caculated 
policy. The Congress party in India looks upon the reforms as 
a hollow’sham. It accordingly refuses co-operation with it. 
The powers of the Legislative Council are only imaginary 
and shadowy, while the Governor has been imyested with 
all the real authority. This is a fact, which must be brought 
home to the people and the positio of* the, Governor 
in the provincial constitution should be brought out into.clear 
relief. This has been the policy of the représentatives of the 
people, a policy not hastily improvised but deliberately under- 
taken. It is by way of carrying out this policy that the 
Legislative Council in many places and on many occasions 
refused to vote ‘the supplies and pass the laws as desired by 

1 A writer has alluded to these facts to prove that ‘* gusts of passion *have often 


submerged the sober sense of the representatives of the people.” See the ‘* Statesmah.’’ 
of Calcutta, the 26th October, 1928. 
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the Government. It deliberately left it to the Governor to restore 
the ‘cuts’ and certify the bills. It cannot hente be said that 
the Legislative Council acted in an irresponsible manner in these 
matters. Its sense of responsibility was, in fact, brought out in 
immense degree when some controversial measures were on the 
legislative anvil. When the Bengal Tenancy Act came up, for 
amendment, radicalism was in the air. People were demanding 
from all parts of the province a complete overhauling of-the 
tenancy system. If the Congress opposition in the Council lent 
any ear to this demand, the land-holding interest in the country 
” would have been almost ruined. But an atmosphere of give-and- 
take was created instead in the Council Chamber and a measure 
‘was passed that’ improved the status of the ryot and main- 
tained at the samé-time the interest of the zemindars. A 
sintilar attitude of compromise had been taken up by the 
Courfcil severaf years earlier with regard to some provisions of ` 
the Calcutta Municipal Bill. Over the question of separate 
communal representation, the Bill almost met with ship-wreck. 
But soon Yeasonableness returned and a compromise between 
” two opposing groups was arrived at. And the Calcutta Munici- 
pal Act, 1923, is now looked upon as one ‘of the achievements of 
the reformed Legislature of Bengal. ‘The above two instances 
point out .clearly that given the real responsibility, the Legis- 
lative Countil knows how to discharge it with care, good sense 
and moderation. Past experience does not point to the ghost 
of a chaztce of any injustice being done to any community or 
class. Nor does it yield any precedent of any radical legislation 
being hastily undertaken and carried through by the majority in 
a fit of passion. Where any controversial question is involved, 
_hastiness has, in fact, never been the characteristic of the 
Legislative Council. People have rather sufficient ground of 
complaint against the tardiness of its action. The problem of 
Bengal Tenancy which had been hanging for quite a long 
time was taken up seriously by the Legislative Council only 
after eight years of the new regime had passed by. A Bill to 


i 
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amend the .tenancy system was no doubt introduced in 1925 in 
the Council by the late Maharaja of Nadia, then Revenue Member 
of the Government of Bengal. But some of the provisions of 
the Bill were taken exception to by a class of the people. Accord- 
ingly the circulated Bill was withdrawn and time was given to 
the people for a dispassionate consideration of this vital problem 
of the province. After about two years when it was supposed 
the thoughts of the people had, settled down, a new Bengal 
Tenancy Amendment Bill was ‘brought ‘into the Council. 

Amended and modified by the Legislative Council, it became 
an Actin 1928. Little opportunity was thus given to the play 
of passion and heat. There are some other problems like the 
spread of Primary education, reorganisation: of the Calcutta 
University, reform of the moffassil Munictpalities and District 
Boards, which demand immediate attention of the Legislature. 
Legislations on these subjects are hopelessly out?of, date. - But 
during the past nine. years, the Legislative Council made no 
progress towards solution of these questions. Twice * during 
this period bills on the reconstruction of the Calcutta University 
were introduced im the Council. Nothing howevef, came out 
of them. A Primary Education bill was also initiated but met 
with a similar fate. They were all by nature controversial 
measures and the Council proceeded only at a' snail’s pace 
with them. It did not take any rapid decision in these matters 
lest any group representing any partjcular interest and view- 
point in the province should feel wronged antl unjustly treated. 

Tf hence the Council erred, it must have erred on the side of 
tardiness and not of hastiness. It breathed more the spirit of 
status quo than the spirit of change. Now despite all this if 
another chamber was added to the legislature that will amount 
to a permanent veto over all charge. 

There are some people, however, who never see with eyes 
open. They scent dangers in places where nothing is possible. 
The British Indian Association of Calcutta demands a second 
Chamber in the provinces, the powers and constitution of which 
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“should be similar to those of the Council of State.” The 
Associated Chambers of Commerce? and the European Associa- 
tion of India’ also demand the institution of a revising 
chamber in the provincial legislature. All these publie bodies 
represent: special interests-in the country. It is not unnatural 
that they;should be a bit’ nervous as to the -activities of the 
future ‘legislature endowed with greater authority and power. 
It is intelligible that they should like to make the passing of 
a new law difficult by the creation of a checking and vetoing 
chamber. But in their apprehension as to the future, they 
take no stock of past experience. They forget that the addition 
of a second chamber will make the passing’ of a new law not 
only difficult but practically impossible. It will be in fact a 
stumbling block in tthe way of all liberal legislation. If, as the 
British Indian Association demands, the membership of the 
Upper House*is recruited mostly from the landed and industrial 
aristocracy, it will be only a class body as the Council of State 
predonfinantly is to-day. It will think only in terms of the 
special interests it may represent and will resist the slightest 
‘attack upoh them with all its fury and vehemence. This will take 
away considerably from the merits of *this body as a revising 
chamber. The Upper House will look upon itself as the oppo- 
nent and rival of . the popular Assembly and as a result a 
constant tww8-o'-war “will ensue between the two parts of the 
legislature. ‘Again, jf the second chamber be a nominated 
body,‘ ite will be équally useless and mischievous. We have 
‘seen already that the principle of nomination, nowhere success- 
ful, is the least desirable in India. However constituted, the 
second chamber is sure to be a nuisance in the Indian provinces. 
It is only idle to think that.*‘ second chambers will on the whole 


? Memorandum to the Simon Commission. = 
* Evidence before the Simon Commission. 
8 Memorandum to the Simon Commission. 
,* The Bengal Committee of the European Association wants a Second Chamber of 
thirty members nominated for life. (See its memorandum to the Simon Commission.) 
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be found useful as checks upon thé undue haste of the popular 
Houses.”! If-such chambers are unwisely set up at all they 
will only obstruct the legitimate duties of a legislature. In 
fact, al, this bicameral plan ‘‘is too „cumbersome for provincial 
Government.’’® Even in federal Unions, where the component 
states enjoy -the residuary powers, and the State legislatures have 
to discharge heavy duties, hicameralism seems to be out of 
fashion. It is a principle altogether discredited now so far as 
these legislatures are concerned. In Australia, the two legis- 
lative chambers in the States are constantly at feuds and it is 
only to get out of an eternal tangle that Queensland has taken © 
to unicameralism since 1922. It will be, therefore, an unredeem- 
ed folly to transplant to India a principle that‘is being worn off 
as useless and mischievous by other countries: 


NÑaresH Qaanpra Roy. 


' Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Indian Constitution, p. 158 
2 Lionel Curtis, Dyarchy, p. 444, 
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KSANABHANGAVADA- 
OR 


THE BUDDHIST DOCTRINE OF FLUX (OR. 
MOMENTARINESS OF THINGS) 


The whole universe of reals has been ‘classified by the 
Naiyayikas under two exclusive heads, viz., Krtakas (products 
or perishable) and Akrtakas (non-products or imperishable). 
The Vatsiputriyas, an independent school of Buddhism, how- 


. ever, have grouped, all realities under two classes, viz., Ksanika 


Gana) and Atkasnika (noh-momentary). Whatever prin- 
ciple of classification be, adopted, the conclusion is inevitable 
thate non-etermal entities must be momentary, as they are 
perishablt by their very nature and constitution. Now, if a 
thing $s perishable by its very nature and constitution, it will 
perish inethe very next moment of its birth independently of 
the servic@ of an external agent. If, however, it is not constitu- 
tionally perishable, it must be imperfshable and no amount of 
external force, that may be brought to bear upon it, can make 
it cease to extst, asa thing cannot forfeit its own nature and 
assume thateof another and°yet continue to remain the same 
entity as before. And there is no medium between momentary 
and non-smomentar’y, the two classes embracing the whole 
‘universe of thought and reality. To suppose, therefore, that a 
thing may be perishable by its very nature and constitution and 
yet must be dependerft upon an external agent to bring about 
its destruction, involves a necessary absurdity. 

It has been urged that as a thing is seen to perish in a 
determinate place and time, its destruction must be contingent 


upon an extraneous cause and so long as this destroy- 


ing agent does not appear, it will naturally continue to 
exist. The hypothesis of spontaneous destruction is opposed to 
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experience and hence unacceptable. There is no absurdity in 
supposing that a thing may be perishable by nature and yet may 
be dependent on ali external cause for its destruction, quite as 
much as’a seed, which, though possessed of a natural aptitude 
for producing a sprout, is seen to effectuate a sprout subject to 
its associatién with water, wind, soil, and the like and not in- 
- dependently. Experience alsoe shows that hard metals like 
copper and the like are liquefied,when impinged upon by the 
flames of fire, but revert to their pristine condition of hardness, 
when the heat communicated by fire is withdrawn. A jug 
continues to exist until itis crushed by the stroke of a club. 
So the dialectic of natural constitution—that if a thing is perish- 
able by its nature it will perish py itself—sltould be accepted 
with a qualification, in the light of experiénce, viz., as subject 
to action by a destructive agent. 

The whole argument of the opponent, however, i iş vitiated 
by a misreading of facts. -The analogy əf the seed is pointless as 
the seed per se is not the cause of the sprout, but the particular 
seed-entity, vested with sprout-producing effeciency, that 
emerges in the final stage jmmediately before the sprout is pro~ 
duced. ‘Lhe hard copper is no firm and obdurate entity but is 
in continual flux; and when associated with the subsidiary 
causes, fire and the like, it gives rise 40 another distinct- entity 
liquid in nature and when other circumstances supervene, the 
liquid moments disappear and hard*monrents ananifest them- 
selves. The theory of an external, destructive agent, on the, 
other hand, gives rise to logical complications. The destructive 
agent, requisitioned for the destruction gf an entity, can be 
posited if it has any effect on the thing to be destroyed ; but this 
_effect will transpire to be illusory on examination. Well, what 
can be the nature of this effect? Is it the production of another 
entity or non-existence, of the previous entity? On the former 
alternative, a destructive agent ‘has no useful function, as a 
thing is brought into existence by its own, proper cause, which 
is the immediate, antecedent entity. And to say that the 
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cause of a succeeding event is the cause of the destruction of the 
previous entity is to say that destruction is self-caused and 
spontaneous, which is our position. The second alternative 
that the destructive agent causes non-existence of the *previous 
entity is equally untenable, às only an entity can be produced 
and non- existence being produced will be an- entity—which is 
absurd. And if this supposed non-existence is identical with 
the thing that is-produced, the cause of destruction "as distinct 
from the previous entity need not be postulated. Moreover, 
the destructive agent-must be supposed to produce an effect on 
the thing to be destroyed. . And is this effect something’ distinct 
from the thing on which ifis-produced or not distinct? If distinct, 
it will not destroy the thigg, as there 1s no relation between the 
two. On the latter: alternative, it is useless as nothing new 
is Produced. Aviddhakarna, an old Naiyayika, whose opinions 
are frequently quoted in the Tattivasangraha, but who has been 
entirely forgotten by the later Brahminical writers, has taken 
strong exception to the Buddhist position that destruction is 
spontaneous. He argues, destruction is neither contemporaneous 
with, nor antecedent to, an entity, but a subsequent event occur- 
ring in the next moment, as the Buddhigt would have .it. And 
SO being an event occurring at a determinate point of time it 
must have a cause and cannot be spontaneous. 

Uddyotfkara has attacked the Buddhist position in the 
following argyynents.: if destruction is uncaused, it will be 
either nofi-existent’ like a barren woman’s son or an eternal 
entity like ether (akaéa), as no medium is possible between the 
two. If it is non-existent, all entities will be eternal, as they 
will not be subject to destruction and consequently the con- 
ception of perishability of all composite bodies will be an 
unfounded myth. If it is eternal, it will co-exist with all 
entities—an absurd position, as existence and non-exisience, 
which is the connotation of destruction; are mutually contradic- 
cry. If co-existence is denied, there will be no birth, as eternal 
destruction will preclude all production. 
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All these objections, the Buddhist rejoins, proceed from 
a confusion of the meaning of the word, ‘destruction.’ 
Now, this word, ‘destruction’, can have two possible 
meaninge—in the first place, ^ it may mean the fluxional 
nature of all entities; in the second place, it may connote 
absolute cegsation of existence (bhavasvaripa-nivrtti). Des- 
tructioh in the first sense does not connote any negative idea; 
it only implies that’ things are | in a state of continual flux, 
that an entity endures only for ‘a moment, yielding place to 
another entity emerging into being. So if destruction means 
the fluxional nature of an entity, it does not militate against: 
our position, as we also admit it to have a cause, but as the 
cause is inherent in its own constitution and* nothing foreign 
to its nature, we style it uncaused. But this fluxional character 
is nothing distinct from the entity itself and as such cannot 
be regarded as a subsequent event in regard to its own-self, 
although there is nothing to prevent it from being ‘conceived 
as a subsequent event in regard to the immediately preceding 
entity. Destruction in this sense exists and accordingly the 
conception of the perishability of composite bogies €sarnskrta) 
is not an unfounded illusfon. 

Destruction, i in the sense of absolute cessation of existence, 
is, however, an unreal fiction. Pure negation i8 an abstract 
idea and has no existence and so cannot be an ewent, which 
means the coming into existence of, an entity which was pre- 
viously non-existent. It is as unreal as % sky-lotais and to 
affirm existence, previous or subsequent, of it is an absurdity." 
When we say that there is a cessation of existence, we only 
mean that a thing passes out? of existence’ and not that non- 
being exists or occurs. It is a meaningless expression. What 
we seek to establish is that cessation of existence in the sense 
of pure non-being cannot be an objective category. So the 
contention of Uddyotakara that the negation of non-being will 
entail eternal existence of ali entities falls to the ground, 
because all reals being fluxional in nature will pass out of existence 
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in the second moment without any gratuitous help from an 
external entity. The whole contention of Uddyotakara pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that negation is an objective category, 
but, as we have seen, it is only an ideal fiction and nota con- 
crete fact, as the NyayavaiSesika school postulates. 

The whole allegation of Uddyotakara, that all ungapsed 
entities are either eternal verities or non-entities and negation 
being an uncaused fact will be eternal, has no force against 
the Sautraintika Philosopher. The Sautrantika does not admit 
any eternal, uncaused category. The Vaibhasikas, however, 
' allege that there are three. eternal verities, viz. ākāsa (space) 
Pratisankhyanirodha (dissociation of the -mind from impurities 
effected by transcéndental,knowledge) and Apratisatikhyanirodha 
(non-emergence due ‘to absence of causes). But these Vai- 
bhisikas are not regarded by us as the true followers of the 
Buddha. They are grouped along with the other heretical 
schools of thought, viz., the Naiyayikas and the like. The 
Sautrantikas, who maintain the doctrine of universal flux, 
have no Place in their scheme of realities for an uncaused 
category. “These so-called eternal verities* are ideal fictions 
(sazavrtas), pure and simple. Uddyotakara in fathering this 
doctrine, upon the Sautrantikas only betrays bis i Inorgance of 
the Buddhist position, ; 

As reg@rds the so-called non-perishable entities such as 
space, time, God and she, like, they are mere fictions of ima- 
gination and do not exist as objective realities, as the connota- 
tion of reality is causal efficiency (artha-kriyaék@ritva) and no 
causal efficiency is predicable of them. And if these be real 
entities, as you claim, they must be momentary existents, as 
causal efñciency is predicable only of things that are momentary. 


l The import and nature of these three eternal categories of the Vaibhäsikas will be 
elucidated in the chapter on Nirvana. 

2 § Yacgoktam akaranam bhavato dvidhé nityam™ asacceti, tat para-siddh&ntanabhi- 
jlataya, yato nyayavadinim bauddhiuém akéranam asadeva........... yeca Vaibhagika 
Skaéadivastu sattvena kalpayanti, te yusmatpaksa eva niksipté na éikyaputriy® iti na 
tanmatopanyaso nyéyit’—Kamalaéila patjika, p. 140, Tattvasarhgraha. 
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No other definition of reality except causal efficiency can be 
logically sound. Let us examine the definitions of reality as 
proposed by the Naiyāyikas. Sattasambandha or | sattisam- 
avaya (participation or co-inhetence in universal existence) i is 
not a tenable definition, as samavāya is a form of relation and 
all relations, are unreal. Andeven if'it is allowed, universality 
(simanya), particularity (viSesa) and co-inhesion (safnavaya) 
which do nef participate in the universal, will have no existence, 
Nor is the attribution of a sui generis existence to each of them 
a clever hypothesis, as this means too many different types 
of existence. Moreover, these tentative definitions are con- 
futed by the following dilemma : As this sui generis existence 
(svarupasatta) something different from existence as such or 
not different? In the former alternative, it will be non-exist- 
ence and the categories concerned will be unreal. In the latter, 
the sui generis existence will be unmeaning, as tltere is nothing 
to differentiate it from existence as sah and the categories 
will be lumped into one. So also with regard to the other 
categories, viz., substance, attribute and action. I$ they are 
identical with existence as such, there is ng excfse of their 
being regarded as separate categories and if they are different, 
they will have no existence of their own. So we see that 
the very categories of the Naiyayikas are reduced to unreal 
fictions by his own definition.! The poor Naiyayike finds him- 
self in the predicament of defining existence as one that 1 is 
‘ existence,’ which amounts to a confession Gf failure.. 

But what does demarcate such unreal fictions as.a rabbit's 
horn and the like from things which are real ? Well, it-is causal 


' he universal (sämënya) cannot participate in any other universal, as this will 
` lead to infinite regression. ° The universal too cannot be attached to particularity, as in 
that case the particular wlll cease to be particular, if it becomes universal in any form. 
Coinherence is regarded as one, indivisible, eternal relation obtaining between the univer- 
sal and the particular, substance and attribute, part and whole. There can be no universal 
relating to this entity, as the idea of the universal presupposes a numbef of concrete 
individuals sharing in -it and as samaviya "ig one, the question of its universal canot 
arise. See Tarkamyta. 
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efficiency alone and as these‘fictions cannot possess.any causal 
efficiency, they must be set down as unreal. Am objection has 
been raised that reality cannot be supposed to consist in causal 
efficiency, as causal efficiency -exists even in such unreal fiction 
as a sky-lotus and the like. ‘These fictions certainly generate an 
impression in the mind and thus have causal efficiency in that 
respect, but they cannot be accepted as real on that account. 
Moreover, in dreams aud. illusions, unreal things gre seen to 
have practical efficiency. The false snake in thé rope is as much 
a cause of trepidation as the real one, and sometimes a man is 
*seen to develop all the symptoms of poisoning and on some 
occasions to die, because he was falsely persuaded that he was 
‘bitten by a snake?. And, 32 dream-elephant is seen to be as 
powerful as a real’elephant of our wakeful experience. If you 
male causal efficiency the sole test of reality, you will be pain- 
fully dbliged to accord reality to those fictions. 

The Buddhist replies that predication of causal efficiency 
relates fo an objective reality. and does not include subjective 
fictions. Th dreams and illusions the objects, that are ex- 
*perienced, are net real, objective facts, but are evolved from the 
imagination. The contents of these. experiences are but the 
objectified memory-impressions and have no existence, outside 
the experiencing mind, It will be a sheer perversion of facts to 
apply to thse mental fictions the standard of reality, which 
belongs to objéqijve facts, e Such unreal fictions, as sky-lotus 
and the Kke, are purely subjective fa:ts without any objective 
reference and as causal efficiency has been postulated as the test 
of an objective reality, it cannot have any application to these 
fictitious representations of the inlagination. When we deny 
causal efficiency to those ideal fictions, we deny if in the sense 
of their being objective realities. All these objections could be 
enforced if we held with Kuméarila and the Naiyayikas that 
illusions. and dreams were conversant about realities.’ But 
a Kumārila holds that even memory wna dream~experiences contain an objective 


reference like perception. The contents of these experiences are real, objective facts, 
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according to our theory these experiences are purely subjective 
and are absolutely devoid of any objective reference. Causal 
efficiency therefore stands unrefuted as the test and definition of 
reality, ‘as reality cannotes real, substantive facts and not 
subjective fictions.’ l 
And causal efficiency is exercisable either in succession or 
simultaneity and as simultaneity and succession are incompatible 
with the stpposed permanent entity, causal efficiency is restrict- 
ed to the momentary, fluxional entity alone. One may legiti- 
mately enquire: why is it that practical efficiency cannot be 
predicated of a non-fluxional, permanent entity? Because it is‘ 
redargued by the following dilemma: Has “* your’’ permanent 
power of past and future practical efficiency during its exertion 
of present practical efficiency or no? If {t has such power, it 
cannot fail to execute the past and future actions exactly ag it 
does its present action, because the execution of dn action ts the 
inevitable consequence of such efficiency, which it is conceded to 
possess. And there is no re ason why there should be any"delay in 
the effectuation of such actions as the causal efficienc¥ is present 
intact. The pointeat issue can be brought homa by the follow 
ing argument: That, which has causal efficiency in respect of 
anything, does execute that thing without fail, as for instance 
the full assemblage of causes. And this entity has past and 
future causal efficiency (and should” therefore exectte the past 
and future actions without fail). .Qm the second alternative 
(if the permanent has no such efficiency ‘Of past and future 
agenev), it will never do those actions, as exertion of practical 
efficiency results from power alone. The privation of past and 
future efficiency in the permanent can’ be specifically driven 


e : ° 


though in dreams and illusions these facts are presented under a wrong spatio-temporal 
relation. Nothing but an existing fact can become an object of experience and so the 
objects of dreams and illusions even are real facts though the spatial and tem poral relations 
are perverted, cf. “ Svapnadipratyaye bihyarm sarvatbā nahi nesyate. Sarvatrālambanath 
bāhyar defak@lanyathétmakam."* Sloka-vartika, p. 242. na 

1 Vide Tattvasarhgraha, verses 425, 427. 
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home by the following syllogism: what at any time does not 
do anything, that at that time is incapable of doing it, as for 
instance, a gravel is unable to produce a sprout. And this 
‘permanent’ does not execute its past and future * actions 
during its execution of present action (and consequently does 
not possess the power for the same). se 
It is proved beyond doubt that, this supposed “permanent ’ 
has present practical efficiency, but it does not of a surety 
possess its past and future efficiency. And as co-existence 
of efficiency and non-efficiency, two contradictory qualities, is 
enot possible in a single entity, the conclusion is irresistible that 
the present entity is distinct from the past and the future entity 
-andis thus fluxiofal. Jymay be urged that causal efficiency 
may exist ina thihe without the effect being produced and 
this'is confirmed by the fact that the seed in the granary is re- 
gardetl as the*cause of the sprout, though the sprout is not 
immediately | produced. But this objection is based upon a mis- 
concepti8n. In ordinary parlance, a remote, possible cause is 
said to pogsess causal efficiency. But this is a loose, popular 
‘conception “and ecannot be made the basis ofsa philosophical en- 
quiry. In reality, however, the cause of the sprout is the 
peculiar seed-entity that immediately and invariably produces 
the sprout. The seed in the granary is regarded as the cause of 
the sprout omiy in view of its remote possibility. So there is no 
room for confusion between a real cause, which is immediately 
and invariably attended with an effect, anda remote, possible 
cause, which can be regarded as a cause only by courtesy. 

But the Naiyayikas and other realists demur to accept the posi- 
tion of the Buddhist set forth above.” They urge that fluxional 
cause could be accepted if the invariable concomitance of causal 
efficiency with momentariness was established. But this is 
impossible. It is quite plausible that a permanent entity, though 
it is the sole and sufficient cause, can exercise its causal efficien- 
ey. only in conjunction with subsidiaries and as these subsidiaries 
occur in succession, successive execution of past and future 
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actions is not incompetent: ta a permanent cause. The cause 
does not independently produce the effect as it develops its 
causal efficiency only in association with its subsidiaries. The 


production of the effect is contingent upon the co-presence of | 


the subsidiaries and so does not take place when the set of sub- 
sidiaries is absent. The presence and absence of the subsidia- 
ries, however, do not at all „affect the real nature of the cause, 
as the cause is entirely distinct from them. 

The co-presence of subsidiaries, the Buddhist observes, is 
an idle hypothesis. . If the permanent develops its causal efh- 
ciency on its own account andj is not at all assisted by the sub- 
sidiaries, the latter become absolutely useless. And if the pecu- 


liar effect—producing efficiency, that manifests’ itself in the last . 


moment, is identical with its past natures “nothing can prevent 
the production of the effect.’ If this nature is a different one, 
you cannot claim the previous entity as the cause. And if you 
suppose that the cause has not undergone any mutation, produc- 
tion becomes impossible, as its previous inefficiency will’ persist. 

But it may be contended that the permanent entity is 
one of the causes» and not the sole and suffisient* cause. It 
is the entire collocatién of causes (saimagri) that produces 
the effect and not the cause alone, however powerful it might be. 
The relation between cause and effect is ngt one of'mutual neces- 
sary implication (anyayoga-vyavaccheda), but non-separation with 
one term lying independent ( ayogavyayaccheda), as in invariable 

concomitance ( vyāpti). Thus, as in vyapti the probandum 
can exist without the probans, though the probans-cannot, so 
also a cause can exist independently of the effect, though not 
the effect. And in this conception of causal relation the popular 
view and philosophers’ estimate do coincide.” 


1 Vide S. B. N. T., p. 27 D., 6-9. 


° Tasm@d vyäptivat käryakāraņabhāvo ‘py ekatra any ayoga-vyavacchedena, 
anyatra ayoga-vyavacchedena avaboddbayyah, tathaiva laukika—harikgakanath sam- 
pratipatteh ( Op. cit., p. 87 ). %e 


Vyapti is the invariable concomitance of the probans (middle term) with the proban- 


5 9 
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Well, we Buddhists, have no quarrel with you on the point 
that several factors combine to produce a self-same effect. What 
we contend foris that a permanent cause’ cannot ex hypothesi 
stand in need of any auxiliary factors. If the invariable effici- 
ent or inefficient nature of the permanent continues, there will 
be either production or noh-production of the effect for all times. 
So theré is no logic in the position of the upholders of the perma- 
nent entity that it is the full collocation of causes andenot a single 
cause, that is productive of the effect. We have it from experience 
that several causal factors combine to produce a self-identical effect 
and we do not challenge-this -position. But the point at issue is 
whether the ‘permanent’ undergoes any mutation or not. If there 
is no mutation, either production or non-production will be in- 
evitable, as indicated above. If however the pemanent mutates, 
it eeases to be permanent. And this dilemma is unavoidable. 
No reliance again can be placed on ‘recognition ( pratyabhijiia), 
on the strength of whose testimony the unchanged identity of 
the cattse could be established. Recognition is an unsafe guide, as 
we see tlfere is recognition even in the case of growing hair and 
nails and the like. Apparently therefore thewelation of cause and 
effect is one of mutual necessary implication and not non-separation 
with one term lying independent; as the Naiyayika afftrms.- The 
analogy of vyapti is inapplicable, as vyapti is a relation between 
two concepés and nof entities and as concepts are remotely rela- 
ted to reals, the relation 1 Ag found to congrue with facts. But the 


cause, yoa posit, his a real existence as distinct from conceptual 


dum and this is the very grougd and conditio sine qua non of all inference. This relation is 
stated in the major premiss of Aristotelian syllogism, in which the middle term is in- 
variably distributed, though not necessarily the major term, which may be teken in its 
entire or partial extension according to circumstances, Accordingly Vyapti has been 
spoken of as of two distinct types, to wit, (1) samavySpti in which the two terms sare 
co-extensive and (2) asamavyapti, in which the prabandum is of wider extension than 
the probaps. The contention is whether the relation of causality is of necessity one of 
coextensive concomilance or may be a relation, of unequal extension with one term wider 
than and hence independent of the other. The Buddhist maintains the former view and 
the Naiyiyika affirms the latter possibility with emphasis. l 
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existence.’ An objection is sometimes raised in’ this connection that 
as there is no permanent entity, according to the Buddhist, he 
cannot have any experience of such, much less can he make it the 
term of asyllogistic argument. ‘Ahd if he has direct or indirect 
experience of such permanent entity, he cannot consistently deny 
his own experience. When he asserts that the ‘ permanent ’ 
cannot have causal efficiency, he admits the existence of the 
per manent and cannot deny it without contr adicting himself. 
The objection i is a‘frivolous one, but will be dwelt on at length 
in a separate section, because the Naiyayikas have. made capital 
out of this. Suffice if to say here that the permanent in ow 
syllogism isa hypothetical entity and not an experiential fact. 
What we mean by the * permanent’ Vis this: if the nature of 
causal efficiency, that is evinced in the subsequent entity, be the 
same with the nature of the previous entity, or if the inefficient 
nature of the previous entity be identical with the efficfent 
nature of the subsequent entity, there will be either “production 
or non-production of the effect always. ` So we do not go Beyond 
our experiential data, as the efficient and the not-efficient 
momentary entities are real objective facts. What we seek to. 
prove is that there can be ho identity between the two entities on 
pain of either of the undesirable issues, viz., constant production 
or non-production. : 

It has been sufficiently proved that a self. sufficient* permanent 
cause can have no need of auxiliaries, ewhich, can have no 
function. If however these auxiliaries are’ supposed*to really 
assist the main cause, they can have a legitimate funetion and 
can become necessary. But if they assist, they will produce some 
suplementation (atiSaya) in the causal entity and the question 
naturally arises as ‚to the nature of its relation to the causal 
entity. Is this supplementation something -distinct or 


1 Pasmat siksiit karya-karanabba vipeksaya ubhayatrapi anyayogavyfivacchedah. 
Vyaiptau tu saksat paramparéya kaéranamatrapeksaya kirane vyapake ayogavyavacchedah 
karye vyapye anyayogavyavacchedah............¥ikelpirddharipapeksaya vyaéptau dvividhame 
avadh@ranam. SBNT., pp. 38-39. i 
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non-distinct from the thing on which it is produced? If it is 
distinct from the causal entity, then this adventitious supplementa- 
tion will be the cause and not the non-fluxional entity : for the 
effect will follow, by concomitance and non-concomitance, the 
adventitious supplementation.’ In this case, causal efficiency 
will be possible only in the momentary, fluxional entity and not 
the permanent, which the opponent has sought to prove. If 
the supplementation is considered to be non-distinct, that is to 
say, identical with the permanent causal entity, we ask whether 
the previous inefficient nature continues or ceases to exist. On 
the former alternative, “there will be no production, as the 
previous inefficiency will operate as a- bar. On the second 
alternative, the previous igefficient entity has ceased and a new 
entity indentical with supplementation, designated in Buddhist 
technology as Kurvadrtipa (effect-producing object) comes into 
being and sq the cause becomes fluxional. 

The hypothesis of the permanent cause as discharging 
successive functions in association with successive subsidiaries 
has transpired to be illusory. But there may be another 
alternatives yiz.¢ that a permanent entity exérts its several causal 
efficiencies all at once and not in succession. But, this will 
not stangl the following dilemma: This ‘ permanent,’ endued 
with the power of producing, all its effects simultaneously, either 
continues to*exist or does not continue after production of its 
effects. On the, first altermative there will be production of all 
its effects “just as much at ‘one time as at another. Cn the 
second, the’ expectation of its permanency is as reasonable as 
expecting a seed eaten by a mouse, to germinate. * 

But the Naiyayika will perhaps seek shelter under his 
precious theory of samavaya (co-inherence)—a relation, which, 
they claim, has the miraculous efficiency of harmonising identity 


1“ Mastin sati hi käryäņam utpadas tadabhavatah, Anutpadat sa evaivam hetutvena 
vyavasthitah.’’ T. S. Kar, p. 400. : 
° 2 Dyitiye sthāyitvavrttyäśā müşikabhakşītabījādāy ahkuridi-jananaprarshanim 
anuharet. SDS., p. 24. 
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with difference. Certainly .the ‘subsidiaries produce some 
supplementation in the permanent causal entity, but this 
supplementation, ‘though a distinct entity, coinheres in the 
causal entity and thus becomes a part and parcel of its being. 
But the question naturally arises that if the supplementation in 
question is some thing distinct, how can it have a relation with 
the basic entity without producing another supplementation. 
And ‘this second supplementation, «too, being a distinct entity, 
will hang loose and can be connected with the help of another 
supplementation and so on ad infinitum. The co-inherence 
theory thus transpires to-be a dodge- to take in the credulous, 
unenquiring fellows. But the never- ‘ending series of supplemen- 
tations is not the only difficulfy ine the theory of successive 
subsidiaries. There are many-sided regréssions in infinitum. 
There will be infinite regressions of all’ the factors involved in 
production. Thus, the seed, the subsidiaries, f and, supple- 
mentation are the three necessary conditions of production. 


© We have seen that there will be a never-ending : series of supple- 


mentations and these supplementations can be produced with 
the help of subsidiaries. „And these subsidiaries* can be of help 
if they produce supplementation in the supplementations them- 
selves—otherwise they will not be required. Thus, there will 

be an infinite chain of supplementations. afforded by the sub- 
sidiaries. So with regard to the basal cause and so with regard 
to the subsidiaries in their muttfab relations. It is plain, 
therefore, that nothing can be explained by relation§, as these 
relations will for ever fall apart and infinite regressions in each 


‘and every case will be inevitable. But, the theory of flux is 


wonderfully immune from these difficulties—as it does not posit 
any relation at all.* The factors being momentary units stand 
self-contained and self-sufficient. 

Relations are requisitioned to harmonise permanence 
with change, but we have seen how they fail. Permanence 
and change, being mutually contradictory, cannot be made 
to constitute a. harmonious whole even by virtue of these 
relations, which have been exposed to be hollow devices’ 
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Trilocana,’ the teacher of ‘Vacaspati Migra, contends that 
the whole controversy of the Buddhist turns upon a false basis. 
The permanent cause is absolutely independent of the subsidiaries, 
and is not at all assisted or benefited by them.. It is the effect 
which is so benefited being dependent upon the subsidiaries 
‘as 1t cannot come into being if the set of subsidiaries be absent. 
For causal power (simarthya) is of two kinds: ‘natural and 
adventitious, the latter consisting in the presence of subsidiaries. 
There is no logical difficulty, therefore, that the cause does not 
produce the effect always, as the requisite power constituted by 
the subsidiaries is lacking. But this is mere shifting of the 
ground. How can the effect, whichis not yet born, have any 
necessity for the *subsidigries ? We could accept this view; 
however, if the effect could independently come into being. 
Butt then the subsidiaries and all that they connote become un- 
availing. - If the effect is independent, how can the seed be the 
cause ? ` And if the seed is the cause, why should it fail to 
produc the effect ? Nor is it supposable that the effects are 
perverse afid sometimes do not come into being inspite of the 
causes, af in hat case they will not be the effects of those 
causes. But it may be contended that a particular entity is 
regarded as the effect of a cause, riot because it happens when the 
cause is there, but because it disappears when the cause 
disappears.* But this interpretation of causal relation is 
indefensible. ` Logically we can set down the absence of the 
effect to he absente of the cause, only if the presence of the 
‘effect is dependent upon the presence of the cause. Otherwise 
the effect will be independent of the cause and the disappearance 


! From frequent references to and quotations of opinions of Trilocana made by Ratna- 
kirti in his treatises on ‘ Ahoba ’ ang ‘ Ksanabhangasiddhi, it‘can be legitimately inferred 
that Trilocana was an author of repute and he must have written either a commentary or 
an independent standard work on Nyaya philosophy. It is certainly a pity that all his 
works are logt. That Trilocana profoundly influenced Vacaspati Miéra is not open to doubt, 
as the latter has recorded his debt fo the former in unmistakable language. (Cf. Trilocana, 
gafinnitamarganugamanonmukhaih | yathaménath yathavastu vyakhyatam idam idréam | 
Tat. T., p. 183). 
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of the cause will not entail the disappegtance of the effect. 
So the presence of the cause must be invariably followed by the. 
presence of the effect, just as much’ as the absence of it is 
followed- by the absence of the dther. Otherwise the so-called 
cause will cease to be the cause at all.! Nyayabhiisana however, 
contends that the argument, that a’cause should discharge all 
its fattre functions even while it discharges its present function, 
because the future catisal efficiency is present in it at the time, 
is a case of plain self-contradiction just like the statement—‘ My 
mother is barren.’ How can the future causal.efficiency func- 
tion in the present ? Ifit did, it would cease to be future effi- 
ciency. Certainly causal efficiency for blue cannot result in 
the production of yellow. . 

The contention of Nyayabhisana, Ratnakirti observes, 
is but a mere jugglery in words. If the permanent cause posges- 
es permanent causal efficiency, why should it fufiction at some 
future time and not in the immediate present, on the’ basis of 
which future efficiency is postulated ? The opponerft may 
answer, ‘ because, we see it actually functioning in the future.’ 
Yes, but as this is incompatible with its permar%ncy, you 
should regard it as momentary. You cannot suppose that it is 
the nature of the permanent tò function in the future, because 
such supposition is logically absurd. A thing fs supposed to 
have a particular nature only when fhere is logical necessity for 
. such supposition; and no hypothesis, however convenient, can 
be accepted if it violates the canons of logie.’ "Again, as the 
theory of'Permanent Cause fails to explain facts and on the con- 
trary introduces logical complications, which are insurmountable, 
the theory of flux should be adopted as it is the happiest possible 
explanation of the world of reality. 

SATKARI MOOKERJEE 
i Padbhave'pi na bhavasced abhave* bhavita kutah. Tadabhavaprayukta§ca so‘bbaba 
iti tat kutah.” SBN, p. 41. , 
* BBNT.., pp. 41-42. 7 
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LOVE 
(Translated from Balaram Das) 


What elements did 
Thee compose,’ my Love! á 
In thee ‘was hid 
What theme, 
' That I often wake to find 
Thou art but a dream ! 
_ Pity them anon ` 
That to thee compare 
The white-faced moon 
. Dark-spotted in the center; 
e Woe to the lightning 
. Dissolw’d in Heaven’s purest nectar, 
That’s aspiring 


r To stand as thy best compeer ! 
* Dear, if I sit e. 
At thy feet . . Ky 


.Ten thousand days and nights, 
Lobking at thy face 
With unswerving gaze, 
**Mye éyes’cannot turn to other sights } 
Thy safe keeping, 
To my heart, 
- I cannot trust 
Lest thou melt’st like vapour ; 
Alas ! who from my being 
Sever’d thee, 
To make of me i 
A thing that is restless for ever ! 


ABANI CHATTERII 
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k THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY 


The most interesting of the many curiosities which are 
scattered through the galleries and private collections of Europe 
is the Bayeux Tapestry. It's a piece of. embroidery 281 feet 
long and 20 inches wide and tells the story of the Norman 
Conquest .in 72 scenes. It is the oldest picture extant of 
English history, and may still be seen in the Norman town of 
Bayeux. Itis worked, with worsted on linen, like a sampler, in 
eight colours, red, yellow, black, dark and light blue, dark and 
light green, and buff. It is not definttely known by whom it 
was worked but it is probable that Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, 
half brother of William, had it made in order £o decorate his 
Cathedral. This supposition is borne out by the facts that Ode 
and his men figure prominently in the Tapestry. Anogher tra- 
dition states that it was worked by Matilda, the wife of the 
Conqueror. A third story has it that Adela, his daughter, was, 
responsible for the work. There are 623 men and women, 762 
animals, and 37 buildings in.the Tapestry. 


Tts importance can best be realised by a. comparigon. Let 
us suppose that in the course of tfme the inhabitants of this 
country lost all record of the Great War, except for a few 
legends and then, perhaps an old ‘scrap-book** was found con- 
taining pictures cut from our’ daily newspapers with nothing 
but the title of the illustration, but complete from the Defence of 
Liege to the Armistice. : 


If William the Conqueror, at,Senlac, eight hundred and 
sixty-three years ago, had not defeated. the English under 
Harold Godwinsson,; we, and our cousins across the Atlantic, 
would speak a different language and be governed by, different 
laws and customs. A large ‘proportion of the readers’ of this 
article have ancestors who fought on one side or the other in 
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1066. Of that battle and the events leading up to it the Tapestry 
is a careful record. The chroniclers tell of events which are 
interesting historically and also of events which took place in 
the domestic life of England ‘and Normandy. . 
The term ““ Bayeux Tapestry ” is really incorrect, for it is 
an embroidery on linen cloth and not a tapestry., The linen, 
which was probably unbleached, is now a shade of brown bol- 
land. It is divided into horizontal lines, thus forming a centre 
and two borders, the former being about thirteen inches wide. 
It is in this central portion that the action takes -place, while 
the borders are devoted-to birds, animals, and fishes,’ although 
occasionally pictures from Alsop’s:Fables are introduced. 
Yet again men ane seen ploughing, harrowing, or fowling. The 
work in the border is not generally of so great a merit as that of 
the centre portion. 

‘Odo (appears at least four times in the anestry and several 
of his vassals, otherwise quite unknown, are introduced. The 
Tapestry itself was exhibited im the Cathedral of Bayeux until, 
the time of the French Revolution, being stretched round the 
nave on Certakn feast days. Since the time it was worked it 
has survived numerous adventures. Im 1106 the church was 
burnt down. In 1562 it ee by the Hugtfenots. In 
1792 it was proposed to cul the Tapestry into strips to provide 
covers for*the carts of the revolutionary army, but fortunately 
wiser counsels prevgiled.. In 1803 it was taken to Paris to 
inspire the people’ to a fresh conquest of England. On its re- 
turn to the town of Bayeux it was wound on two cylinders in 
the Town Hall and in order to inspect it, it was necessary to 
wind it from one to the other. In this way it became very 
frayed, but it was not until 1842 that thig was remedied and 
it was then displayed to the public under glass. When, in 
1870, the Prussians advanced, it was removed to a place of 
safety but was returned upon the conclusion of the war. 

_e* The design-of the central pdrtion of the Tapestry is divided 
into scenes or compartments, the separation being made by , 
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trees or buildings. A Latin caption tells the: story of the pic- 
ture in a few words. For example :— 


Hic Willelm: Dux alloquitur suis : militibus ui preparense : 
viriliter et sapienter : ad prelium : , contra : Anglorum exercitu: 


Which translated means, ‘* Here Duke William exhorts his 
followers to "prepare themselves manfully and discreetly for 
battle against the army. of the English. ”’? 

Thus we see that the Tapestry fs the story of the Conquest 
told from the Norman point of view. 

In the. Tapestr y the following are mentioned by name :— 


King Edward, Harold, Duke William, Guy of Ponthieu, 
Conan, Archbishop Stigand, Bishop Odg, Husta¢e of Boulogne, 
Robert of Mortaine, Leofwine, Gyrth, Turd, Wadard, Vital 
and Aelfgyva. : 

In the first compartment King Raward the’ Confessor is 
seen, seated on a cushioned throne. His crown ison his head 
and he holds his sceptre in his hand. He wears the full *beard 
which was at that time becoming unfashionable both if France 
and England. His leng white hands, mentioned by tHe histori- 
an, William of Malmesbury, can easily be seen, as he raises a 
finger to the two figures who’ stand. before him. They are 
dressed in short tunics and long hose, with cloaks draped round 
them. ‘The latter fact is a clear indication that they are nobles, 


and in all probability are Harold and a compgnion, taking leave. 


of thé King before setting out for France. Both have *mousta- 


ches only, a custom which >was peculiar to England, -for the ` 


Normans went clean-shaven. 

In the next scene they ride*to the coast ; Harold goes first, 
with a hawk on his hand, and his dogs running beside him. 
He attends a service at a church, and afterwards is present at 
a banquet before he sails. The feast takes place in a large 
hall, supported by round arches, and with a tiled roof. «Some 


of the guests drink from cups* and the others from horns.*- 


. When the meal is finished they scend some steps to the water 
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and take off their hose. “They. then wade out to the ships, 
carrying their dogs under their arms. F = 

The ships are long galleys, propelled by sails and oars, with 
the bows and sterns high, and ¢apped with a figurehead in many 
instances. The sails hang from a long yard, which keeps a 
horizontal position, not holding one end much higher than the 
other, as do the lanteen sails of the Nile., Along the gunwale 
of each galley the shields of. the warriors are displayed, lapping 
over each other to form a bulwark. 

Land is soon seen from the masthead and the ship is run 
on a beach and the anchor thrown over. _ Here Harold is seized 
by Guy, Comte de Ponthieu, and imprisoned in-Beauraine le 
- Chateau. ‘Later he is ransomed by William, who takes him to 
Rouen, where he réceives him in audience in a great hall, 
surmounted with eighteen pillars. Harold, the only Englishman 
present, seemis to argue with William.: The next scene is shroud- 
ed in myster y. It shows,a woman, against whose face a man 
is laying his hand. The only words of the caption decipherable 
read *‘ Here Ælfgyva and a clerk.” 

In the next scene we see the continuation ‘of William’s camp- 
aign against Conan, Duc de Bretagne, and the siege of Dgl. Conan 
lets himgelf down on a rope from the walls and escapes to Dinan, 
where he is again besieged, and where he eventually surrenders. 

It is worthy of note that on the journey to Brittany Harold 
saves several Noymane frym the quicksands by Mont St. Michel. 
Below in *the border we see fishes anne those who have been 
sucked into the sands. 

After chasing Conan from Dol, William laid siege to Dinan. 
We see the Normans on horseback and in armour advancing 
towards the outer defences of the town.” Javetins are thrown by 
both sides.and two knights leave their horses and their pennoned 
lances and, advance to the walls and set fire to them. On the 
other side of the picture Conan surrenders the town. He reaches 
the’ keys on a lance from the. walls to an officer below who 
receives them in the same manner, 
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Immediately after the siege and surrender of Dinan we 
have a scene With the inscription ‘‘ Here William gave arms 
to Harold.” This incident, with its laconic caption, is capable 
of two explanations. It may be merely the gift of armour, or, 
and what is more likely, it may be the ceremony of conferring 
knighthood.» . l 
The campaign was now ,ended and the Normans returned 

to Bayeux. It was here that the famous oath was taken from 
Harold. | 

The most probable story of the affair is that of the twelfth 

century Norman who wrofe :— 


‘Harold first proposed to marry Ele, the Conqueror’ s daughter, 
and to surrender England to ‚William upon the death of - 
Edward. This Harold offered to swear to, And William assem- 
bled a great council at Bayeux for the purpose of hearing the 
oath. He then collected all the relics he could find--the bodies 
of the saints—and filled a tub with,hem. Over the tub was 
thrown a silk cloth so that Harold should not know what it 
contained. On the cloth was laid a reliquary, the most precious 
that could be found.” When Harold stretched his hand over it ° 
his flesh .crept and his hand trembled.” Then he swore and 
pledged himself, as was dictated to him, to marry ‘Ele, the 
Conqueror’s daughter, and to the begt of his ability, surrender 
England to William upon Edward’s death, so hefp him God, 
and the holy relics that were thera e*Wheg. Harold had 
kissed the relics and had risen to his feet, the Duk’ led him 
to the tub and took off the silken cloth which covered it and 
showed Harold what was within, and on what ne he had 
sworn, and he was struck speechiless when he saw.’ 

We shall never know the true-story, for Harold stands 
between two altars and extends a hand to each—whether he was 
forced to make the oath over the holy bones or whether he did 
_ it willingly, whether he knew of -the bones or whether he 
believed ‘that he swore on the reliquary. Itis alla matter ‘of 
surmise and speculation, 
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After taking the oath Harold returns to England. We see 
his boat on the Channel. From the terrace of a Castle a watch- 
man, shading his eyes with his hand, watches for the ship. 
Harold and a companion ride to London and are received by the 
King. l 

Next we see Westminster Abbey, inthe building of which 
Edward had greatly interested himself. The original building 
has been entirely rebuilt but we can see what it was like from 
the tapestry. A long nave of round arches, a central tower, an 
apse, and transepts are shown in the tapestry. On the roof a 
tan is engaged in setting’ up a weatherscock. 

Towards the Abbey Edward’s funeral cortege is advancing. 
The bier is carrié¢ by eight laymen and followed by a party 
of clergy. * One carrtes a Bishop’s crook and the others have 
books. Beside the bier boys are carrying bells, one in each 
hand. The hody itself is wrapped in a shroud and shaded by a 
canopy. 

The artist then turns back and depicts the death-bed scene. 
The cushion on which Hdward’s head is resting is held by the 
‘chief | officer of he household, Wymare. Oh the further side 
of the couch stands the Archbishop, and at the King’s feet 
sits Queen Edith and weeps. Nearest the spectator is a 
kneeling figure, Harold, degtined to be the last of the Saxon 
kings. Edward speaks and names him as his successor but 
accompanies this by @ prophecy of woe. Thus the old king 
passed away. i 

The Witan, or Parliament, assembled at Westminster 
and Harold was proclaimed king without delay. In the 
tapestry two nobles are seen offering hiñ the crown. Harold 
accepts. , . 

We see Harold on his TEA On one side of him is the 
Archbishop and on the other two nobles, one of whom carries the 
sword of: state. The crowd. thronging the ante-chamber bend 
down in deference to the new monarch but another group point 
to a comet, since identified as Halley’s, which blazes in the sky 
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and which they regard as a sign.of the Divine anger with 
Harold. 

In another building we see Harold again. . He is listening 
with a, worried face to a messenger who has evidently brought 
bad tidings. 

The cause of Harold’s fears iš shown in the following 
actions :— 


An English ship crosses the Channel to Normandy. 
William sits in his palace; he has heard the news and prepares 
for war. By his side sits His half-brother Odo.. A carpenter, 
carrying an axe, receives the orders of the Duke. On the other 
side of William a Norman gesticulates wildly but is ignored. 
Next we see workmen felling trees and shaping “the planks which 
are to be used for the construction of the boats. The ships are 
long and low, rising at bow and stern.- The next scene shows 
us the victualling and ar ming of the vessels. 

The Normans waited for days for q favourable ind and at 
last, when they had prayed before the relics of Saint Valerie, 
they were able to leave on the 27th of September, 1066. 

The Tapestry ‘shows us the brightly paimted “hulls, the 
coloured sails, the bucklérs along the gunwales, and the men and 
horses looking over the side of the ships across the waves., 

Next we see the landing of the troops,,the horses taken from 
the ships, and the reconnoitring parties which are serfi out. 

For a time the invaders were undisturbed, for’ Harold had 
marched north to fight another invading army under his brother 
Tostig and Harold Hadrada of Norway. Thus William landed 
unopposed at Pevensy and marched to Hastings, erecting a forti- 
fied camp there. 

On the afternoon of the 13th of Qctober the English army, 
which had advanced from the capital, was drawn up on the hill 
of Senlac, some seven miles from Hastings. A strong position 
had been chosen and Harold fortified it with a ditch and a pali- 
sade, together with the shields of his warriors. All the Saxons 
fought on foot while the chief strength of the Normans’ lay in 
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their cavalry. In the middlé of the long and narrow hill Harold 
took up his stand, surrounded by his brothers, his own personal 
followers, and the flower of the army, the men of Kent and the 
citizens of London. They .were armed with- lances, ` javelins, 
swords, and the terrible fighting axe. On the flanks were the raw 
recruits, with armour and carrying pitchforks and light lances. 


The next day William rode at the head of his army to 
attack the English position, -while at his side rode his half- 
brothers, Odo and Robert of Mortaine. 

The Tapestry shows the Normans on the march from 
Hastings. A scout announces the nearness of the English and 
the Duke tells his followers to prepare for the battle with saga- 


` city and manliness, Tht knights flourish their lances and the 


archers draw their bows. The horsemen charge the English 


square and arrpws and javelins fly through the air. The fury of 


the battle itcreases and both Norman and Saxon fall fast. The 
border below is full ofedead men. We see the raw English 
churls fighting bravely. A panic ensues amongst the Normans 
for it is sagd that the Duke has been slain, but he rises in his 
stirrups and shows his face. At this point the peculiar Latin of 
the Tapestry says, ‘‘ Here Odo, the bishop, comforts the boys.” 

The Normans return to: the charge and the archers are ordered 
to shoot in the air. Whe Haglish lift their shields to cover their 
faces and the. Norman swords find room to strike. The veterans 
who surround the kjg aad the standards commence to fall. An 
arrow strikes Harold in the right eye and soon afterwards he is 
killed by a Norman spear. We see him fall, the battle-axe 
dropping from his lifeless hand..; One standard is taken while 
another is trampled under foot. The English churls fly and 
the picked soldiers fall rapidly. The Normafs pursue the flying 
English and in the dar kness they plunge into a morass and are 
turned upon by the fugitives. The place for long afterwards 
bore the name of ‘‘ Malfosse.’~ 


ARNOLD C. BAXTER 
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PRESIDENTIAL SPEECH AT THE ALL-INDIA 
‘MEDICAL CONFERENCE 


I thank you most cordially for having given me this 
opportunity of talking to you about ‘the future of the medical 
profession in India. I regret, on account of pre-occttpations 
and the shortness of time, my address is apt to be discursive. 
You will perhaps: find that I have left out many things I should 
have mentioned and I ask your indulgence and help in filling up 
the lacunæs . 

The All-India Medieal Association, as you are aware, was 
established for the purpose, amongst others, of organising the , 
members of the medical profession in order ‘‘ to secure the 
promotion and advancement of allied sciences, maintain the 
honour, dignity and the interests of the medicaleprofession and 
secure the co-operation between the members theréof.’’ In 
pursuance of this object we have mét this evening to consider 
the various problems affecting the profession as well as the 
various laws already enacted or legislative measures about to 
be adopted, which mighéseriously affect the medical profession, 
medical education or the health of the people of this country. 
Its membership is open to persons having registrable qualifica- 
tions in India or ‘‘ persons who have’ such ‘medical qualifications 
as may be from time to time eee by the Association 
suitable for such membership.’ We want tô “bring together 
and organise the whole profession, not merely those who profess 
and practise a particular system of medicine. Our purpose is 
to secure co-operation amongst all persons whom this Association 
may consider suitable for membership. Should we restrict the 
membership to such persons only as follow the Western system 
of medicine or open the door to all those who have, in different 
parts of the country, practised any other system with répute and 
success? If we take medicine merely asa science it may be 
argued that only those who are trained on scientific met hods 
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prevalent in the West should be eligible to be members. But 
to my mind it is taking a very narrow view of the whole matter. 
On the other hand, if we define science as a systematised branch 
of human knowledge we cannotignore other systems.. I have 
no doubt whatsoever that ‘there was atime when the ancient 
practitioners in medicine—-those who elaborated the Ayurvedic 
system * centuries ago—possessed accurate knowledge ‘of the 
nervous system, of the vascular system, of the changes in pulse 
in different diseases and their knowledge of pathology, such as 
we understand it, was of high order. Speaking in the Imperial 
e Legislative Council, 1916, Sir Pardey Lukis, the then Director- 
General said :—“ I resent strongly the -spirit of trade-unionism 
_ which leads many modern doctors to stigmatise all Vaids and 
Hakims as quacks. and “charlatans. We allopaths are just 
emerging from the slough of empiricism. The longer I live in 
India, the more intimate my connection with Indians, 
the greater’ will be my appreciation of the wisdom of the 
ancients and the more ‘will I understand that the West has 
_ still mucheto learn from the East.’ Other eminent observers 
- also haveespoken in a similar strain. Therefore it is not for 
us to cut off from the past system but Jt is necessary to re- 
suscitate them, to develop them. If we desire to do so,-we cannot 
afford tô keep out the Vaid and the Hakim. We cannot ignore 
them. It ig true thaf the Rnowledge in those systems has been 
handed over from father to son in the form of Sutras, which 
were committêð to mefhory. The result was that the bulk of 
information was compressed into a small compass. In the 
process of transmission the links are gone, the original is 
mutilated, accretions -have gathered, evidence or data on which 
the conclusions were founded are missing. What we are left 
with now are dogmatism and perhaps empiricism. On the 
other hand, if we regard medicine as an art of healing, who is 
there so Bold as to say that the art is the exclusive achievement 
of, one ` system ? Considered thus the claims of those not 
practising the Western system, to be included in the group of 
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medical practitioners, becomes almost irresistible. I would 
therefore desire to see included in this Association members 
who honestly believe in their own system and practise if with 
a sincerity of purpose. 

When we organise or attempt to organise any group of 
people, we do so both for the purpose ‘of attacking and defending. 
Problems connected with the health of the citizens of this 
country, with the means of preventing diseases and spread of 
epidemics, with the method of generating a sanitary conscious- 
ness amongst the masses of this country are items which are 
to be attacked with defermination, .¢ourage, resourcefulness,’ 
hope and faith. On the other hand every one of us realises that 
we the medical practitioners in India gre the victims of circum-- 
stances and designs which are inimical to the growth of the 
profession and we have to defend ourselves against them.* In 
the domains of medical education, medical reseaych, médical 
relief or prevention of diseases, determined and systematic 
efforts have been made in the past to keep us in a perpetual. 
state of inaction and stagnation. We are told that our educa- 
tion is defective, that we have no or iginal researeh to our credit, ~ 
that our ability to provide relief in diseases is of an inferior 
order, that we cannot administer institutions establighed for 
the purposes of affording such relief, that we cannot initiate and 
- successfully carry out schemes for the prevention ‘of diseases. 
Assuming for the purposes of argument shat {his is so, it may 
pertinently be asked who are responsible for "such a state? So 
far as the members who practise the Western system are con- 
cerned, it is clear that the present unsatisfactory condition could 
only be due to one of two causes. Hither the soil was so bad 
that no crop could grow in it onthe tiller was so careless or 
ignorant that he did not care or he did not- know how to achieve 
success in his work. Who are responsible for the training of 
our youths i in medicine ? i i 

As far back’as 1912 and 1918 the members of the Indiua 
Medical Service gave “evidence before the Public’ Services 
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Commission that ‘‘‘the standard of medical education in India 
is low and that the Indian practitioner is unpractical, that 
the British schools are far more efficient than Indian colleges”? 
and yet in the year 1918 out of 24 appointments in the Indian 
Medical Service 8 Indians got in by competition and in 1914 
out of 35 such posts, 14 were secured by Indians. 

We'have been blamed because there is no record of research 
to the credit of the Indian medical practitioner. What is the 
real root cause? Are Indians incapable of research? SirJ. ©, 
Bose, Sit P. C..Ray, Sir C. V. Raman, Dr. Meghnad Saha, Mr. 
eRamavajan have won world-wide reputation in research ‘without 
any guidance or tuition from Westerners. Why cannot the 
-Indian medical pr actitioner equally succeed? In the case of 
medical research it ig necessary not only to be provided with 
laboratories but hospital facilities also have to be secured. Till 
within recent yéars all the larger hospitals in the country were 
manned by “members belonging to the Indian Medical Service. 
All the research appointments were and still are being held by 
the service Officers. The process of exclusion has been carefully, 
-may I say Shamelessly, planned and manipulated that even no 
Indian of established repute has any chance of getting into the 
group. As regards thé management of large hospitals and insti- 
tutions, the question of the inefficiency of Indians does not arise, 
because no opportunity was given to Indians to manage any of 
the hospitals. ' The ingispuțable fact remains that inspite of such’ 
obstructiveemethods tnd ín spite of the handicap due to paucity 
of funds, .two large institutions, one in Calcutta and another in 
Bombay, have been developed and managed entirely under Indian 
supervision. Itis a décisive argument against the charge of 
inefficiency attributed to Indians. Studied garelessness on the 
part of I.M.S. officers in discharging the responsible duties cast 
upon them, namely, that of developing an Indian Medical Pro- 
fession, the pre-arranged method of keeping the Indian out of 
every opening where they could develop themselves, have been 
responsible for the present state of affairs. Knowledge gives 
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vision to the blind. But perverse attempts have been made to 
perpetuate the infirmity. 

Whatever may have happened in the past, we have now 
reachedea stage when we, as members of the medical profession” 
in India, desire to fulfil our mission, to develop ourselves and to 
realise „the hope with which we have adopted the career of a 
physician. We are prepared te profit by the knowledge from the 
West, but not under conditions in which it engenders hatred for 
what is Eastern. Iam happy to say our goal is getting clearer, 
that our vision is getting less obscured, that.our self-confidence 
is being restored and the whole of medical profession in India is 
being linked together by a common bond of faith and hope. 

Most of us have been trained in the allopathic system. Let 
us frankly admit that our teachers have not given us that broad 
outlook, that deep insight into the medical lore which every 
teacher ought to inculcate in his pupil. Why do J say that? 
There is a simple test. No professor belonging to the Medical 
Services .has, ever to my knowledge, trained an Indian student 
in such a way that he may prove capable in time, of occupying 
the chair of his teacher. It has all along been a process of safe- 
guarding the interests ofa trade union. In order to reserve the 
posts for the Services, it has happened, that the very same pro- 
fessor has taught subjects like hygiene, chemistry, physiology, 
surgery, ophthalmic surgery in different periods of his’ service in 
India. We cannot conceive of a more mengtrous method of impart- 
ing medical.education in any country. A complaint was made - 
by some I.M.S. officers before the Public Services Commission 
that in India specialisation in any medical subject was unknown. 
Who is responsible for this? ` How can we expect anything else 
from those teachers «vho have developed only one form of specia- 
lity, namely, the speciality of possessing an overweening self- 
confidence, the speciality of rejecting all claims of the Indian 
practitioners to fair treatment, the speciality in belittling .every- 
thing Indian. The irony lies in the fact that while condemning. 
the Indian practitioners the I.M.S. officer forgets that he is 
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condemning himself, that he is hoist with his own petard. We 
know we have been wronged in the past. We do'not desire to 
depend on others. We therefore desire io utilise such powers 
as the Universities and the Councils of Medical Registration in 
different Provinces have given us, for the 2urpose of developing 
medical education in our own way. It is unfortunate that 
interested parties have clouded the issues by requisitioning the 
powerful aid of the General, Medical Council and fhe British 
Medical Association in condemning our atsempts at developing 
in our own way. ‘The ‘General Medica. Council shamelessly 
* rejects recognition of the’ Indian degrees perticularly that of the 
Calcutta University while they dared not dc the same with regard 
` to the London and Gamkridge Universitizs when they failed, 
even so late as 1925, to give the requisite number of 20 labour 
cases to each student before appearing at the examination. 
Within, recent times you must have noticed in the news- 
papers the attitude of the General Medical Council towards the 
Indian Universities. It is desirable I should go into this ques- 
tion a little in detail in order to show what this attitude has 
been. Previous to the enquiry by the Gererfl Medical Couucil, 
the appointment of the Public Services Cémmission in 1918 and 
the Medical Services Committee in 191 afforded opportunities 
to the Indian Medical Service Officers to condemn the Indian 
practitioners. Why did they doso? Lid they forget that the 
I.M.S. had full contrel of the education o” our youths for over 
half a century? - The peculiar methods adapted by the -General 
Medical Gouncil in ‘its enquiry regarding medical education 
given by the Indian Universities cannot bat point to one conclu- 
sion, namely, that the President and the Executive Committee 
of the General Medical Council have been to » great extent influ- 
enced in their decision by ‘‘ es parte’ information obtained 
from interested sources and that they acted as partisans and not 
as judges. I will quote two examples 1 in support of this conten- 
tidn of mine. The General Medical Council opened in 1921-22 
that the training in midwifery in Indian Universities was not 
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up tothe mark. Similar enquiries have been made with regard 
to examinations held by the licensing bodies in England. Dr. 

Comyns Berkely in his address delivered in 1926 at the Centenary 
Congress of Combe lying-in-hospital said that be had ascertained 
to what extent the Council’s latest recommendations had been 
com plied with up to 1925. He found that alarge number of 
schools had failed to comply, with the recommendation of the 
General Medical Council. What recommendations the General 
Medical Council ` made to the Privy Council one cannot say but 
the fact remains that as a matter of ‘‘ public policy ’’ no steps 
were taken against them particularly against the Universities of 
London and Cambridge; It may pertinently be asked whether 


the General Medical Council recommended fòr the withdrawal - 


of the authority for holding qualifying exafnination in the case 
of these Universities? If not, why not? Why this differential 
treatment meted out to Indian Universities? Have „the General 
Medical Council no contro] over the Universities in England? 
Is it not a fact that under Part KJ of the Act of 1856, the 
General Medical Council is to ‘‘ secure the maintenance of 


standard of efficiency in the English Universities? ’’’ Not only ` 


can the Council withdraw recognition of the degrees granted by 
the qualifying bodies but they’ can also represent to the Privy 
Council the desirability of withdrawal from, such bodies the right 
to hold qualifying examination. Why was it not done in these 
cases? I will now quote the second examp] € to show how 
biassed the General Medical Council had Been in its*treatment 
towards Indian Universities. The Council has been from time 
to time representing to the Government of India and to the Uni- 
versities that in order to fulftl statutory obligations they claim a 
right to send Inspectors for inspecting examinations of the Indian 
Universities. They had actually inspected many of the schools 
and colleges in India. Instead of working as a partner, with 
whom reciprocal relations had been established, they have been 
attempting to guide, control* and direct medical education in 
India, They have examined the curriculum of studies, they have 
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commented upon. the staff and the provisions for instruction of 
the different institutions in India. When the Calcutta Univer- 
sity applied for recognition of its degrees in the year 1890 under 
Act 1886, Part (2), Mr. Lyall of the Government of India sent 
back the application to the University asking “‘ for details re- 
garding the degree of knowledge and skill required by the statute 
for grinting the various diplomas.’ The then Registrar of the 
Calcutta University, Mr. Nash, wrote on the 15th of October 
1890-that ‘‘ It appears to be unnecessary to enter into details 
regarding the regulations °’ and he referred to the pages in the 
“printed regulations where the syllabus was given. The informa- 
tion obtained from the University Regulations of 1890 justified 
“recognition by the* Genewal Medical Council and the University 
was recognised on‘ the basis of this application in 1893. After 
30 years the General Medical Council wrote to the Calcutta Uni- 
versity sayjng “t that from the information at present in its 
possession, the Council is ynable to recognise for the time being 
the medical, diploma or -diplomas of the Calcutta University.” 
Did the Council communicate to the University the nature and 
“source of nites tnformation which justified ‘withdrawal of re- 
cognition? It is true that in the years 1920 and 1921 the 
Council wrote to the University asking for information regarding 
the training in midwifery. Jt is also true that the Indian Uni- 
versities, in common with the bulk of the licensing bodies in 
England, had noś enoitgh,clinical materials for the teaching of 
midwifery °in accordance with the recommendations of, the 
General Medical Council. But there was no information before 
the University to indicate that the standard of training in sub- 
jects other than midwifery had so deteriorated since 1893 as to 
justify an enquiry by the Council. When in 1924 Col. Needham 
wanted to inspect medical examinations the University refused 
permission. - Four years before this, the University had to 
refuse the request of the London University to supply answer- 
papers and other details regarding Matriculation Examination 
and they could not do otherwise with regard to the medical 
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examinations. What right had the General Medical Council to 
inspect the examination in order to continue the recognition? 
Were not the reports and the syllabus published by the Univer- 
sity enough? Did they ask for" more in the case of Japan and 
Italy and Australia, whose degrees were also recognised under 
the provision of the said Act? New Zealand passed an Act in 
1924, which laid down that.no one was allowed to practise in 
that country unless they passed a qualifying examination held- 
in it. This was done as a measure of protection against foreign 
competition. The General Medical Council wrote a letter con- 
veying a threat regarding cessation .6f reciprocity with that* 
country but had to climb down subsequently. They wrote to the 
Chairman, Medical Council of New Zgaland, a8 follows :— . 


‘€ The General Medical Council have ño rights of inspection 
- or visitation of examinations held outside Great Britain ‘and 
Ireland but in many cases, for instance, in Australasia, the pro- 
fessors and other authorities concerned are well known in this 
country and their records are, sufficient to guarantee that the 
work of standardisation they undertake will be well done. The ; 
Council examine the regulations of the several bodies and taking 

into account the standing of the teachers and examiners recog- 
nise themselves which seem to imply a standard of knowledge 
which is not lower than that required in bhis country. In this 
letter the Registrar goes on to say that with regard” to Italy and 
Japan also the Council recognise dégrees* given by the Univer- 
sities in those countries after caréful consideration of*the regula- 
tions. What can account for a different attitude of the General 
Medical Council, regarding Indian Uniyersities? The reason 
given is that ‘‘ the staff of many Universities is now largely 
composed of Indians of whom many have not studied out of 
India.’ A serious condemnation of the system which has 
existed in India under the control of the Indian Medical Service 
for the last sixty years. Within recent times a large number of 
our graduates have gone to Europe, America and England and 
obtained distinction and high degrees. Could it be said that the 
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3 
standard of attainment of the average medical practitioner in 
India to-day is lower than what it was in 1893? . I do not pause 
to question the motives of those who want to belittle the value 
of the degrees conferred by the Indian Universities to-day. New 
Zealand had broken off, - so have Quebec, Ontario, New Bruns- 
wick, etc. Where reciprocation ended, retaliation sn I 
find in “this attitude of the Council “* a blessing in disguige:’’ It 
has shaken us up—wakened us. We were lying stunned, hyp- 
notised. We are now conscious. of our helplessness. I trust it 
will rouse us tp action. The withdrawal of recognition and the 
difficulties of getting into the colleges in England have led a 
large number of students to go to Continental Europe. When 
they come back they are natur ally enamoured of Continental in- 
struments, machine appliances ‘and methods. India imports about 
2 erores worth of goods and stores. Who bring them? We. Who 
use*them? We. Situated as we are, we cannot retaliate as 
New Zedland has done. But is it difficult to organise ourselves, 
in the fnterest of the profession for the purpose of counteracting 


_ the malicfous attacks on our graduates? Can we not withdraw 


in a bod our orders on British firms so long as the present atti- 
tude continues? Itis for you to coneider this and discuss the 
details. But mere retaliation: wont develop us. We desire no 
interference ‘from outsiders while we are setting our house in 
order. We do not want an Inspector sent by the General- Medi- 
cal Council. ` But we desire the fullest enquiry by ourselves 
into the snethods of tedching in the different Universities. We 


“desire the fullest co-ordination amongst them. We want to 


raise ourselves in our own estimation and the world is bound to 


‘respect us inspite of*the detractors. 


I now come to ‘the subject of Research. Sir Norman 
Walker in bis report to the General Medical Council said :— 
‘ India occupies a prominent position in the matter of research. 
But it, is greatly to be desired that research should be active in 
many centres, notably the Universities. Where the professors 
are actively engaged in research, the students’ interest in work! 
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is similarly stimulated. Young graduates have opportunities at 
their doors instead, of having to seek admission to the three or 
four existing research departments. One hopes to see research 
extended’ in the scientific and “medical laboratories at an early 
date.” Major Bradfield was sent by the Government of Madras 
to the United States of America in 1921 to study medical instruc- 
tion in that country. He submitted a report to the Government 
in which hë says :—‘‘ excepting perhaps the Rockfeller Institute 
research and education in America are very intimately connected. 
The organisation of research departments in India as a separate 
department is a great loss to the country.’’ 

These are the opinions expressed by prominent men. But 
whatis it we find that the Governmegt of India are anxious to 
do ? It is suggested that an Imperial 1 Medreal Research Organi- 
sation working in different parts of India should be founded at 
Dehra Dun. Why Dehra Dun ? Itis said that “ Chandbagh”’ 
isa property lying useless and this could be utilised. So is 
“ Hastings House °’ in Calcutta. I daresay, there are Hosts of 
others in other big towns. How does Dehra Dun satisfy the 
test that the Government officials themselves kave faid down, 
namely, that research ‘and education should be organised toge- 
ther. Itis suggested that the function of the Institute should 
be to serve as a centre to collect and_bring,into proper relations 
with one another, the result of the medical reséarch work 
throughout India. It is further suggested that the institute 
should be the centre for basic research work: I fail tô see how, 
the Institution is to perform its function-up in the Hills? Why 
not have the Institute situated at Lake Manasarowar whence 
arise the two mighty rivers of India, the Indus and Brahma- 
putra? The intellectual isolation will’be complete and medi- 
tation will be uninterrupted. Itis preposterous that a scheme 
should have been suggested of establishing a research Institute 
away from the biggest centres of medical education, away from 
the colleges and the institutions where the materials necessar$ + 
for research would be available. If it were merely a place which 
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would serve as a bureau of information the matter would have 
been quite different. But research in medical subjects cannot be 
efficient unless clinical materials are available: How will it be 
possible to find sufficient clinical materials in Dehra Dan? I 
know that itis suggested that in this medical research depart- 
ment there should be 52 posts of which 32 would be reserved 
for the members of the Indian -Medical Service and twenty 
would be open to non-I. M..9. as well as I. M. 5. candidates. 
If, as has been suggested times without number, the stan- 
dard of education and qualification of the candidates trained in 
*England is higher than .those possessed by Indian graduates, 
what is the cause of such nervousness? -Why is it found essen- 
- tial to reserve certain number of posts in this Institute? Why 
must they not be all thrown open to the most efficient among the 
candidates, particularly, when -the selection will lie with a 
body ‘at pregent composed of service men? Is it suggested that 
the entrance into a servicg, which is after all meant as reserve 
for milifary purposes, gives any indication of a capacity for 
research? “The Britisher complains that there is a communal 
” jealousy existing in India. Why is there so much anxiety to 
preserve this communalistic feéling in the profession? Why 
is this reservation of. posts and emoluments? To an average 
mind it would appear tha} such provisions can only indicate 
that the Brifisher himself is conscious of his own inferiority and 
dare not face ‘an open competition. What becomes of his pride 
and boaste that ' in India his attitude is one of absolute fairness! 
I hope that you will have no hesitation in condemning this 
backdoor way of securing a few more lucrative posts for the 
members of the Indian Medical Service. A few words about 
the Services: It is unfortunate that in this country men are not 
appointed to posts but that posts are created for them. This 
system can be lucrative to a few but destructive where efficiency 
is concerned. It however causes far deeper mischief. The 
I.M. S. men are in receipt of big salaries from the State. 
They have as subordinates also salaried men. Necessarily, the 
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numbers employed in a hospital have to be limited on account 

of economic considerations. The salaried subordinate is- entirely 

under the thumb’ of his superior, not only with regard to routine 

work but also in matters which demand initiative. His mental 

vision is restricted. It is thus that the I. M. 8. men have 

secured a Cultural conquest on their subordinates. But with 

what resylt? It is. true that these hospitals manage to dole 

medical relief just as the system. prevalent in 1835. But is the 

staff sufficient to manage these hospitals on the latest approved 

system? Tons of clinical materials go to waste in every 

hospital while the bulk+of our graduates are not allowed to” 
take advantage of them simply’ because the State cannot 

pay them and ‘the controlling. autherities ‘won’t have them. ' 
India is said to be the land for research.” But an insurmountable 

Chinese Wall has-been built round every available centre of 

research and yet comes the thundering indictment, $1 Thou hast 

been found-wanting.”” There is howewer another aspect, of the 

question. The people who come to the Hospitals have a right 

to demand the full measure of attention and treatment based . 
on the result of the Jatest scientific researchés. The people 

have a right to demand that, the students who are taught in 

these public schools and colleges should have, opportunities 

of gaining experience and skill by being allowed to work in 

the hospitals. It is only necessary. for you and me to get the 

people on our side and all will be well. .I dan assure you, gentle- 

men, the die is cast heavy in your favour. Awake, arise ang 

march forward. ) 

I have heard it said ,that the I. M.S. isa reserve for 
military service. I have seen the past and recent communi- 
ques of the Government of India’ and of England. I have 
noticed that one Secretary of State lays down a scheme only to 
be nullified or superseded by his successor. We all know that 
promises made, have been shamelessly broken. ` Let* us not 
`- bother about them. Let us be content that we have wrested 
the bulk of the civil practice from the I.M.S. Ido not desire 
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to enhance the communalistic spirit in the profession but 
while it is there, we should insist on the units, in the Indian 
Army at least, being treated by Indian members of the service. 
If it be conceded for one moment that the European heeds his 
own countrymen for his treatment, may not 50,000 people insist 
on getting their own cotntrymen to treat them, unless it is 
maintained, as a famous Private Secretary of a famous Governor 
once said to me in discussing this problem’: “ We can manage 
to govern very well without the 50,000 Indians but not without 
the one European.” 

I now pass on to the third item which I proposed to deal, 
namely, the fight against diseases, provision for medical relief 


, and the prevention of diseases. It is°a sad spectacle to 


see that while durmg the last 10 years the birth rate in India 
varied between 35 to 89 per thousand of population, the death 
rate-varied between 26 to 32 per thousand. If we compare 
these figures with other countries in the world, we find that 
during ethe last ten years the death rate in England has been 
reduced frem 16 per thousand to 11 per thousand,—in Germany 
from 19 pêr thousand to 11 per thousand, ineFrance from 20 per 
thousand to 17 per thousand, and in Italy from 22 to 16 per thou- 
sand. Going into thé details we find that in England in’ 1901, the 
death rate from enteric fever was 11°3 per hundred thousand deaths, 
in 1926 it was ‘9 per hundred’ thousand. Tuberculosis came 
down from 174 per, hundred thousand, to 96 per hundred 
thousand, Diarvhooa*and “Enteritis from 92 per hundred thousand 
to 21 per hundred thousand. When we come to the preventible 

diseases in India we find that 230 persons per hundred thousand 
die of preventible diseases like Cholera, Small Pox, Plague and 
dysentery. On the other hand, the infant mortality rate in 
India is as high as 250 per thousand births. In England, it 
is 78 per thousand births, in Germany it is 132 per thousand 
births and in France 103 per thousand births. A question 
therefore naturally arises, can nothing be done to prevent’ this 
enormous loss of man power in India, for if must be remembered 
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that of every 100 persons who suffer from Cholera or Kala- 
Azar, although 2 per thousand may die, large numbers are 
maimed for life? It is for you to come toa decision regarding 
a- method to be adopted for preventing diseases. It is not 
necessary for me to mention that -the history of the Govern- 
menj during the past LCO years has been such that we need 
not lok for help or inspiration from the authorities.* If we 
mean to do anything we shall bave to do it inspite of the 
Government. We must organise ourselves. Voluntary orga- 
nisations have to be formed for social service, for giving aid 
during epidemics, for the medical inspection of a children, 
for rousing sanitary Consciousness amongst the masses. 

I could deal with various other problems in which the f 
Association may be interested. The problem of educating and 
supplying Indian nurses for our hospitals, the adoption of steps 
to prevent the indiscriminate use of drugs and intoxicants, the 
question whether medical education should be of 2 grades or one, 
whether it is desirable to train students for the purpose of 
creating a public health service,~—-these and many othér problems 
will be before yow for solution, either during, thi€ session or 
during the ensuing yeas. But there is one question which has 
been asked often and which I desire to deal shortly before I 
conclude. It has been asked whether, a member of the profession, 
= should interest himself in any matter outside the four corners of 
his professional life, whether this Association should take up 
matters which, in common parlance; ate dubbed political. 
Gentlemen, I have very definite views on this question. Ih 
India, we have never regarded the various affairs of life as 
being in water-tight compartments: Politics, technically so 
called, is intermixed with economical, social, and medical prob- 
lems. If politics means the science’ of organisation for the 
purpose of securing the greatest good of the largest number, 
I declare we, members of the profession, dare not keep away 
from politics. If by a politician, we mean, in the words. of 
Milton, aman of “‘Cunning, our profession is too noble, too 
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altruistic, to allow us to be so. No, Gentlemen, we have nothing 
to do with him. In the present state of your country, I entreat 
you to organise yourselves. In, any steps you take, beware of 
pitfalls, act in an organised way, for let us not forget the famous 
words of Abraham Lincoln: ‘‘Brethren, let us hang together 
or else we may hang separately.”’ ; 


B. ©. Ray 


Y 
= NOW AND EVER | 


What’s good for me Thou knowest beśt, 
_, Did I know'me when first came breath? 
But I was Thine ere I was I, 
And shall be Thine when lost in death. 
Thou hast me tied to frame of flesh, 
Unseeing Thee, in darksome tomb. 
O, did I cling to this me, when 
Alive with mother’s breath in womb ? 
ʻO, make me—make as willest Thou 
Love, I’m Thine for ever as now. 


MoHINIMOHAN CHATTERJI 
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REFLECTIONS OF A WAYFARER 


en iP RA aS Fad) aslo) yo 
tlie igi y oU ae gale 


Thus sang Hafiz. And to-day his verdict will be accepted 
and affirmed by all of judgment and discretion. ‘A jug of wine, 
a boox of verse ’—they are to-day, what they» were in the life- 
time of the poet, friends that ‘never “fajl .or falter, betray or 
burt. And, to be sure, unto the end of time they will claim 
and retain their glory, resplendent, untarnished. « Life is woven 
of experiences more sad than happy and, thus, as the* years go 
by, a tinge of melancholy suffuses Our outlook, colours our 
visio. We look back and we find a sheaf of regrets, a bundle 


of mamories, cros® and calvary as so many, sigr®posts left 
behind : ; 


uw) pd yr Bye? whe huts yo 


We look ahead and we percéive a dense mist, impervious, 
‘impenetrable to human eyes. Foresight, calculation retire in 
despair, bewildered, baffled. But if the past distresses and 
the future give us a cold shtver, the present sickens. Try whom 
we will, seek what we will—disappointment, disillusion dog 
our footsteps. Passion reigns in the place of Reason; Revenge 
is dignified as justice; Pettiness is characterised as policy ; 
Frierdship is set down as expediency ; Love is caricatured as 
sexual attraction ; Religion is’ bought and sold for a mess -of 
pottage ; everything, in fine, is a travesty, a counterfeit. 
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Against this perversity sensitive souls have always rebelled. 
They have wandered in search of a spiritual reality which 
scorns to bargain or ‘to make tesms with the base or the vulgar 
in life. And of such a band‘has Asif spoken :— : 


Fe] Le} pooper ry Spe ole 
Par lle coll 5 she papey tp js 
No surrender to the mean or the ignoble was at once their 

watchword and‘their goal. ‘‘ Flee from their contagion flee ’’ 
is not, indeed, a new note. We hear it in the soul-subduing 
music of Hafiz; in the playful humour of Khayyam ; in the plan- 
gent resonance of Dard; ein the carping cynicism of Ghalib. 
But nowhere in a clearér or a more audible tone than in Ibn 
Yamin. Every Qita is either a war-cry against baseness or a 
triumphant assertion of that freedom of the mind which will 
not bend or break under any stress or trial, which, fearless of 
favour or frown, fulfils its mission : — | 


uiw a jl py F stay ygi yal) a yU Ea Jye 
Gave al dat yl 99 pd) Ops ahs yo oj th 


And in the * E) ournal’ of Amiel, in the ‘Recollections’ of 
Renan I catch the same accent, hear the same tune. Oppressed 
by world-weariness, distressed, disheartened, disillusioned by 
world’s experiences Amiel pours out his heart into his journal 
acclaiming the philosophy of Hafiz and his intellectual kinsmen. 
Society may enliven or broaden the mind but solitude is the 
school of those who think, feel, suffer. In that world of silence 
and aloofness, in that spiritual sanctuary the soul receives its 
true nutriment and attains “its true height. There in that 
spiritual sanctuary we find clarity .and measure ; there we find, 
too, an instifictive repulsion from violence, extravagance, 
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incoherence which a company, however distinguished, can néver 
fully know or wholly possess : 


w BS aber S Se he gol ol be 
FO PS ger yal PB HS se po 
dale Li ef SI be jie 9 50 g 
"8 BS yor 53) y glee 5S 
go 8 od SS Soon ia 
re Po abd bay) gh dle yy) 


In these lines that’ great poet of self-introspection, the 
immortal Asadullah Khan Ghalib, Aas not uttered frenzied 
poetical rhapsody but has boldly bared his heart. He illumines, 
he informs and there is always that subtle aroma ip him, incom- 
municable save to those whose hearts are in tune to teceive it. 
What man of finer feelings or sensibilities has not felt as Ghalib 
has felt ? To be sure it is the common experience of all sensi- 
tive souls expressed in language of wondrous force andgfelicity. 

Intercourse with the world and dealings with our fellow 
beings do not as a rule, make for optimism or cheerfulness. 

If in the ‘ Journal’ we hear faint echoes of falling tears—in 
the ‘ Recollections’ the thunderouse fulminations fill the air, 
rend the sky. A 2 . 

“© A society in which personal distinatiof Js obelittle account, 
in which ‘talent and wit are not marketable commodities, in. 
which exalted functions do not ennoble, in which politics are 
left to mem devoid of standing or ability, in which the recom- 
penses of life are accorded by preference to intrigue, to vulgarity, 
to the charlatans who cultivate the art of puffing and to the 
smart people who just keep without the clutches of the law, 
would never suit us.’ So far Renan. . 

Years ago I read Renan’s ‘Recollections.’ I enjoyed their 
music but, I confess, Idid not then quite fathom” their depths.” 
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Now that I have read them‘again I have found in them a 
deeper significance, a keener sensibility, an acuter edge, a depth 
and profundity which I, then, neither divined nor quite 
‘understood. I hear the music as of yore for itis divine, but it 
is not of the kind that I heard twenty-eight years ago at my 
beloved Oxford. The music is there but itis the sad, tear- 
evoking, melancholy-provoking mysic of human disillusionment. 
I never then understood Renan’s overwhelming passión for the 
company of the dead. I understand it now. A great work 
yields pleasure at all times and in all seasons. It enlivens 
syouth ; it nerves manhood ; it comforts, supports old age. 

And thus Renan and Amiel, Ghalib and Arnold, exponents 
of modern ee affirm, re- iterate the wisdom of Haz and 
his illustrious peers ?. . 


we oe J. S oplo ira anb uiau) wtf 
Jy j Jia j; al a E ee 
vert pte) ET gg gaaj eS Cah ye 
wr Sew 3 gy E ullae tay aS ane 2} 
wr ey lo ey te 619 oi dat 


X > + * + * + * + * * 


25th Februay, sal _-Bxactly a year sie since the 
light went out—the light that guided life’s weary path. And 
what a yedrit has been! Restlessly has the mind wandered 
into the dim regiong of the fading past, reviving, restoring 
old memories; anxiously, restlessly, ‘painfully. have the longing 
eyes looked and looked in vain for all- that was’ and alas! is now 
no -more; bitterly has the heart ached and unceasingly 
have the fears flowed but nothing has availed. Night, that 
healer of*griefs to others, has ever and anon, made mine acuter 
still.. In her death-like stillness memories smite and- sting ; 
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despair assumes a darker, deeper hue; the tumultuous heart 
tells its own sombre tale in a loud and yet louder key; the 
outstretched hand feels the void and the sleepless eyes realize 
naught’ but the encircling glooni. We are fully alive to the 
folly of grieving, the futility of the quest. But reason cannot, 
will not persuade the heart to give up grieving or the quest. 
Sleep, is sleep the portion , of a fretful mind? Serenity, is 
serenity the lot of one shorn of light and love? When Sappho 
sang of the night as one which restored her fair deserter to her 
arms—she sacrificed the truth to poetic fiction. No! there is 
no sleep for the Lover and, therefore, no dream for the wakeful 
eyes. ' f : 

Death laughs at our despair and the Ģeəeds rejoice in the, 
sorrows of man. Rightly did Khajah Mir Dard see sorrow and 
suffering as the allotted heritage of man: 


S gta UF Join bul £ Joao. . 
HS BGS sel YL welb iy 


$ if x ° 
m e 1 

I have been reading Alfred Cobban’s Edmund Burke and 
the Revolt against the 18th Century. Itis an extremely oppor- 
tune work. In these stirring times when the air-is thick with 
constitution-making this little bodk may serve as a corrective 
to those who arrogate to themselves the task.of fashioning 
constitutions for their own or foreigr peeples* Constitutions 
grow. They are not made. Never in the history of the world 
has a constitution ever been the gift of a ruling power. 

‘*Man knows little, has littl power. For him to take 
over the reins, to try to influence the destiny of a race, would 
be no less mad than impious. Put your trust in the past, says 
Burke, there is no higher sanction than Prescription, for it is 
a guarantee of the long-continued approval of God ‘and man. 
Prescription, then, is for Burke the most solid rock on which 
mundane rights can be based; it gives a title having for its 
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sanction the eternal order of things ; it is the master and not 
the creature of positive Law’; it is the decree of nature; it is 
the Law of God.” This wholesome warning of Burke is 
needed now more than ever.’ There is a growing tendency 
here and elsewhere to transplant foreign institutions and to 
introduce foreign systems df Government. No real good can 
come out-of such idle experiments, Political institutions can 
only come into existence in response to popular demands which 
are but mere assertions of popular will. They are the outcome 
of national consciousness and are the flower and fruit of national 
needs. And where there is no national consciousness, and, 
therefore, no national need ; where there is no Past to appeal 
fo nor yet Prescription to stand by—a manufactured constitu- 
tion will serve rather .to, retard than to promote that natural 
spontaneous growth of „political life which requires time, 
patienee, training and last, but not least, subordination to the 
larger interesfs of the country, to come into full fruition. 
Better by far than all constitution-making is the enthrone- 
ment of Love and Justice; for the true conquest of a people 
“is never se@ured, save by these. Force hasenever but Love 
always has conquered the heart. ` Never were truer words 
uttered than by Jalal-i-Asir when: he composed these linés : 


dy tipo yi pj Je pyl 
@ Èro oy- a) aki TE. a wl 


And History accords its full assent to him. Love conquers 
but it conquers by its* own conquest. And the Hast correctly 
read alike the secret of Love and the secret of Government. 
What a fine collection of sayings; aphorisms, maxims we would 
have for the guidance of Statesmen, culled from Eastern 
Literature” Would that some one set this task to himself! 
Packed courts, submissive juries, mock trials, repressive 
measures have always defeated their own end. They have 
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invariably been the surest road to ruin. Once set in circulation 
—ideas never die. Once the eyes aré opened—they are never shut, 
The wave is not. stayed by dams or barriers. Suppress ideas, 
repress’ them—but they ever and anon will emerge with the 
strength of truth, fresh, vigorous, uncon quered, unconquerable. 
Like Love justice too isa vital, alleconquering force— - 
the justice that serves the Master whose laws are a eternal 
as the hills and whose commands as effective as death. In 
every human ear, willing to hear and obey, ring those com- 
mands as clear as a bell. Has not Carlyle said,with his usual 
fire and fervour: ‘* Justice, radiant, beneficent, as the all- 
victorious Light-element, is also in essence, if need be, an all- 
victorious Fire-element, and melts all manner-of vested interests,. 
and the hardest’iron cannon, as if they: ‘were soft wax, and 
does ever in the long run rule and reign, and allows i 


else to rule and reign.’’ : 
But nothing is more corrupting | than Power and Power 
rarely listens to reason. 5 
st i ° He ex 


3rd March, 1980.. , 
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Year by year my ‘Id is becoming sadder and sadder. Death, 
busy with reaping its harvest, is constantly thinning the rank 
of the loved-ones. Small was the circle that gathered round the 
table to-day—oh! tragically small. ‘‘ Gone—gone-where thou 
and I must go.’ It wasa sad meal. Speechless I sat with 
. eyes dim, but the mind full of visions. It was a dream, an 
abstraction, a pleasant relief from the grim reality of the 
moment. I rose with the couplet of Rasikh on my lips: 
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| 
What shadows we are and what shadows we pursue! » 
x% % ¥ % 
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I have often wondered what would be the historian’s sum- 
ming up of our age a hundred years hence. Would he put our 
age down as pre-eminently an age of intellectual advance, of 
political growth, of industrial unrest ? I fancy not. Hé would 
sum it up as an Age of Free Inquiry with the resultant 
challenge to authority. And in every walk of life this is plain 
and undeniable. Religion has been its first and. foremost vic- 
tim. To one who scans the religious horizon, to-day it is not 
avowed irreligion, listless indifference, self-complacent Agnosti- 
cism but it is the absorbing passion to examine, to test the 
“foundations of belief which strikes as the outstanding feature of 
our times. And with this is associated an unquenchable eagerness 

‘to pour fresh wine’ mto old, bottles, to interpret the old in the 
light of things new, fo adjust, as far as possible or practicable, 
the modern life in terms of ancient and mediaeval precepts and 
traditions. ‘The Eastern tenacity is still conspicuous but the 
Z ettgetst, the spirit of compromise, has awakened into life. It 
has become a power to reckon with and this is full of promise 


_ and of hope : = 
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To this Spirit too must be ascribed that increased and in- 
creasing literary and | scientific activity which constitutes the 
most striking phenomenon of our age. Explore the old quarries, 
‘exploit the: new world of science, keep pace with modern ideas, 
choose and appropriate the best—are not these too patent to be 
missed or misunderstood ? i 


The wave is sweeping over us—the wave of 
Liberalism and freedom. 


Never have such mighty changes been wrought with great- 
er rapidity than with us. The India of a quarter of a century 
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was a different India from the India of to-day—different in tone 
and temper, different in outlook and attitude, mental and 
moral. , The Pope is steadily lesing ground and the autocrat is 
now but a shadow of his former self. India is fighting for her 
rights, clamouring for her dues. Sheis calling for a review 
and. revision of her Deed of Partnership. And such a call alone 
heralds the dawn of a new era and a new freedom ! 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF SHELLEY 


The natural bent of Shelley’s mind is to seek and establish 
harmony. ‘This disposition became strengthened by his Platonic 
studies. In Plato theology, ethics and politics are somewhat 
indissolubly connected together. At any rate, they are not 
sharply defined in their limits and functions. 

Theology: mainly concerns itself with universal or absolute 

Good and oftener than not is connected with a divine Personality. 
| That which is good for man only may be considered to be an inte- 
gral part of this UltimateGood, Shelley had`some idea regarding 
this. He surely untlerstood that ethits relates mainly to what is 
good for man considered as a member of society as distinguished 
from poljties i in which welfare or good of men is considered so far 
as they are members of states or political institutions. This will 
be clear from his idea of mora] science. It must also be borne 
in mind “that in so far as political institutions are tested and 
valued by the measure of human welfare they can secure, ethics 
becomes indirectly the criterion of politics and is thus related 
to it, the ultimate object of the state being man’s good in the 
state. Yet in theoryeat least it is possible to discuss the question 
of man’s well-being in society merely in relation to other men 
considered age inditidyalS or private persons without reference 
_to their Being at the same time members of a Government. 
We can form an idea of Shelley’s moral philosophy from 
the fragments of 1815 called “Speculations on 
Morals’? in which he gives us a bare plan of a 
treatise on morals of which the scope is limited:to the develop- 
“ment of the elementary principles of morals, dwells on the 
nature .of virtue, especially of justice and benevolence, refutes 
political mistake and religious error and shows that moral 
e science takes into consideration the differences and riot resem- 
blances of persons. 


Moral Science. 
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Morals and Metaphysics are according to this treatise the 
- two divisions of ‘‘that great science which regards nature and 
the operations of the human mind. The latter relates to a 
just classification, and the assignment of distinct names to its 
ideas ; the former regards simply . the determination of that 
uprangoment of them which produces the greatest and most solid 
happiness.” Tt is admitted *that “‘a virtuous or moral action 
is that action which, when ode. in all its accessories and 
consequences, is fitted to produce the highest pleasure to the 
greatest number of sensitive beings.” . 

‘Moral science itself is the doctrine of the voluntary actions 
of man, as a sentient and social being.” * * ‘*We exist in the 
midst of a multitude of beings like ourselves, tpon whose happi- 
ness most of our actions exert some* dbvious and decisive 
influence.’ 

ues regulation Of this influence is the. object. of moral 
science.’ 

Here as elsewhere Shelley’s en is not in concrete 
systems of ethics or in moral codes butin the essential princi- 
ples of morality. "The language here used may3 at first sight, 
justify us in concluding at once that Shelley’s method of ethics 
is utilitarian. To a great extent Shelley indicates here that 
he represents in a way the views of Helvétias, Hume, Priestley 
and Godwin, at least with regard to the questiof as to how 
men are to determine what is the righs conduct for man. 
We must mention here also that in the Notes to His Queen 
Mab we come across equally significant statements, > such as, 
(1)‘‘mankind have lately admitted that happiness is the sole 
end of the science of ethics;’” (2) ‘‘the worthiness of every action 
is to be estimated by the quantity of pleasurable sensation 
it is calculated to produce;” and (8) “utility is morality; that 
which is incapable o producing happiness is useless.” 
According to Godwin ‘‘morality is that system of conduct 
whichis determined by a consideration of the greatest general. 


” 
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good.” ! This general good is made by him tlie criterion 
of justice. He defines virtue as ‘‘any action or actions of an 
intelligent being, proceeding from kind and, benevolent inten- 
tion, and having a tendency to contribute to general happi- 
. ness.”” So far Shelley has something in common with Godwin. 

Hume’s emphasis is ‘strongly laid on ‘“‘usefyl’’ purpose, 
“‘useful’’ habits. ‘‘Reflections on public interest and utility” 
he makes the ‘‘sole source of the moral ‘approbation to fidelity, 
justice, veracity, integrity.’ But Hume does not use the 
word utility in its Benthamite sense. It means ‘‘ tendency 

. to further good’’ and- has reference to the possessor of the 
virtue. Its appeal is to noe self- interest and the interests of 
others. 

The. T remarks and hints of Hume and Paley regar- 
ding utility as the standard of right and wrong were systema- 
tized and zeduced to a fundamental or first principle by Ben- 
tham who identified utility with happiness and introduced 
the cofiception of quantity of happiness. 

In trfing to define happiness and make its meaning pre- 
cise, ethical writers have understood by- greatest happiness 
the greatest attainable surplus of pleasure over pain which 
gives practically a quantitative definition of the end aimed at. 
Generally spéaking, utility | in a qualitative sense is presupposed 
in most ethical systems in as much as goodness is associated 
with qualities of conduet” which produce, directly or indirect- 
ly, pleasure eithef to “the individual or to others. Utilitaria- 

“nism introduces the element of qualitative precision—not 
merely the general idea of happiness but of the greatest possible 
amount of happiness to the largest number or of all sentient 
beings. 

Perfection and? Happiness have been cared to be two 


A Political Justice, Book II, Ch. J. 
27 bid, Book TI, Ch. IV. 
r 3 GÍ.“ Poetry is ever found to co- pery with whatever arts contribute to the happi- 
ness and perfection of man,” ‘‘ Defence of Poetry, para, 14, (Italics mine), 
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distinct rational ends of human life. + Shelley’s intense devotion 
to the ideal of - perfection is well recognised and has been 
referred to at some length. The question of happiness, which 
he now concerns himself with ‘in his speculations on morals, 
brings in, however, a new element; anditis different from 
what is strictly included in the idea of oughtness or of what is 
right. What is right for man is his duty. But duty as such 
goes not refèr to man’s’ interests which happiness does. What 
is ‘“ought’’ for man may not always coincide with what 
promotes his interests in actual life and experience. Moreover, 
interest involves tlic idea of some sort of calculation or balancing 
of advantages and their contrary. We shall presently see what 
Shelley’s attitude is towards calculation ande how he stands 
therein opposed to Godwin. Then agajn,* obedience to duty 
(or right action) the rules of which consfitute the moral code, 
is unconditionally binding on man whether it is conducive to 
his private interests or not. In this view his happingSs as an 
end is not an immediate consideration for himself. ° 
Cumberland (1672) speaks ôf the greatest possible bene- 
volence of every rational agent towards all the res} as® constitu- 
ting the happiest state ef each and all. He is the first among 
English moralists to distinctly lay down the Common Good of 
all as the supreme law, in which ethical _historidns detect the 
germ of later utilitarianism. But this good is interpreted as 
including perfection and not merely ° happiness. Shelley starts 
with an emphasis on man’s voluntary a¢tion$ comsidesing him 
as a social being. This recognition of interdependence of indivi- 
duals in their social relations has reference to what is generally 
called the moral law. Shelley has a clear perception of it. 
But he strongly condemns elsewhere the idea of duty being 
imposed as an obligation by the will of a lawgiver, human or 
divine, on pain of punishment. In this he is unlike Wordsworth 
who in his ‘Ode to Duty ° betrays his Hebraic bent though the 


1 Cf. “Towards whatever we regard as perfect, undoubtedly if is no less our duty® 
han it is our nature to press forward. ''—A Philosophical View of Reform. 
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poem shows the influence of Kant on him. Shelley holds that 
“the will of the law-giver would afford no surer criterion as to 
what actions were right or wrong.’’ Locke traces morality to 
the law of God and accepts: the view of rewards and punish- 
ments. This attitude finds an exponent in Paley in whom we 
come across ideas of general happiness and of ‘quantity of 
pleasure. Even Sidgwick holds that “‘in.so far, however, as a 
knowledge of God’s law is believed to be-attainable by the 
Reason, Hthics and Theology seem to be so closely connected 
that we cannot’ sharply separate their provinces.’’ If duty is 
° a mandate: from God then the moral code becomes a kind of 
divine legislation. Divine law thus becomes applicable even in 
' jurisprudence to all, mer universally as rule of conduct in 
human society distingulshed from human legislation enforced 
by penal sanction. Thé Church held that moral rules were 
known to Christians through Revelation and were not depen- 
dant on Resor But .rationalists hold that man’s reason 
dictates to him the right conduct, for as a rational being man 
knows and follows his highest good as the aim of his life. 
Regarding the ¢laims of Revelation, Shelley says, “that if, as 
these reasoners have pretended, eternal torture or happiness will 
ensue asdhe consequence of certain actions, we should be no 
nearer the possession of a standard to determine what actions 
were right and wrong, even if this pretended revelation, which 
is by no means the* cage? had furnished us with a complete. 
catalogue of them.”’ : 

This rational view recognises also what is called the law 
of nature as distinguished from the law of nations. According 
to this law of nature man is credited with the power of knowing 
without the aid of revelation what is really good for himself ; 
and this faculty of “knowing is considered as the power in man 
by which man should be regulated in his conduct. Shaftesbury 
holds, for example, that every rational being has a ‘* moral 
sense’’ which impels him to good action and he emphasizes 
disinterestedness—love of goodness not as a means but for its 
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own sake. Hutcheson too speaks’ of the disinterestedness * of 
enO a affections. Price derives moral ideas from the 

“Intuition of truth or the immediate discernment of the nature 
of things by the understanding: ’ . This intellectual intuition 
is connected with an emotional senior and men are impelled 
to virtue by-an “‘ implanted sense ’’ acting in co-operation with 
a rational being’s perception af right and wrong. Price recogni- 
ses in addition to benevolence certain moral principles. Men 
intuitively see that it is right to promote happiness but that 
alone does not constitute his obligation to be good ; disinterested- 
ness in man must lead him to choose the right conduct simply 
because it is right, irrespective of considerations of ulterior 
consequences. This kind of intuitionism distinguishes Price, 
with whom Kant has an affinity, from. Priestley and Godwin 
who make ‘‘ greatest happiness °’ the test of morality. 

I have already laid stress on the influenc® of Price on 
Shelley which is, however, not sufficiently recognised by Shelley’s 
critics. In his theory of morals Shelley seems to me to have 
been largely indebted to Price. Even in Queer Mab the 
meed of virtue is nôt happiness but ‘‘ that peace which, in the 
end, all life will share °’ and “the will of changeless nature 
would be unfulfilled, were it virtiie’s meed to dwell in a celestial 
palace, all resigned to pleasurable impulges.’’ The secrets of 
the wonders of the human world are ae by ihe Fairy Queen 
“in the unfailing consciences of mene’ In his Speculations on 
Morals we have a more pronounced’ note :—‘‘The internal 
influence, derived from the constitution of the 
mind from which they flow, produces that 
peculiar rhodification of actions, which makes 
them intrinsically.good or evil.” This isa highly significant 
suggestion implying Shelley’s leaning towards an intuitive as 
opposed to an inductive point of view which differentiates him 


Is Shelley a Rational 
Intuitionist ? 


1 Cf, “Love possesses so extraordipary a power over the human heart only because 
disinterestedness is united with the natural propensities. —Shelley’s Speculations 8n 
Morals, Ch. I. 
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from Godwin whose influence on Shelley’s ethical views is to 
our mind exaggerated by critics.‘ I shall presently revert to 
this important topic. i 

In his “Defence of Poetr y” the idea of interdependence i is 
emphasized in the passage —‘‘the social sympathies, or those 
laws from which as from its elements society results, begin to 
develop themselves from the moment that two human beings 
co-exist ; the future is contained within the present as the plant 
within the seed ; and equality, diversity, unity, contrast, mutual 
dependence, become the principles alone capable of affording 
the motives according to which the will of a social being is 
determined to action, in as much as he is social ;and constitute 
pleasure in sensation, virtue in sentiment, beauty in art, truthin 
reasoning, and love ih the intercourse of kind.” A close affinity 
is also suggested between truth, virtue, pleasure and beauty. In 
the Ode to Liberty Shelley seeks to establish a kinship between 
liberty and beauty. Mr.. Symonds holds that Shelley makes 
morality nothing but fidelity to gn ideal truth which also produces 
pleasure. win the preface to Prometheus Unbound there! is em- 
phasis on ‘‘ the beautiful idealisms of moral excellence ’’ as the 
substance of his poetry. 

It ds therefore nearer the truth to say that Platonic idealism 
and not Godwinian intellectualism is the mair. 
tendency discoverable in Shelley’s opinions or. 
m all impoytant problems—social, political, moral or religi- 
ous in the final phase of his development. Shelley’s idealism 
leads him to seek for unity, harmony everywhere and so good- 
ness is allied to beauty. This idealistic tendency is responsible 
for making his philosophy of art connected with his idea of 
ethics. He well-nigh identifies the true, the good and the beauti- 
ful in his Defence of Poetry, the first part of which (especially 
paragraphs 1 to 9) is devoted to a psychological and metaphysi- 


Conclusion, 


e 1 of, “As regards his speculations, moral or metaphysical, Shelley was, we have 


to remember, an uncompromising disciple of Godwin,'’—John Shawcross, 
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cal discussion in which Shelley is decidedly influenced by Plato’s. 
theory of ideas. 
Godwin refers to Jonathan Hdward’s ““ Enquiry into the 
- Godwin and Freedom of Will’’ and rejects the doctrine 
Shelley. of free will and follows Hume’s ‘‘ Enquiry 
concerning Human Understanding.’’ In Book IV, Chapters VH 
and VIIT of his Political Justice, he elaborately deals with the 
question of free will and necessity and as a consequence 
upholds the doctrine of intellectual and moral necessity. In 
Book IV, Ch. IX Godwin says—‘‘ The doctrine of Necessity 
being admitted, it follows that the theory of the human mind is 
properly, like the theory of every other series of events with 
which we are acquainted, a’ system of methanism.’’ In the © 
earliest phase of his theory of morals Shelley too (as in the 
The first phase Notes on Queen Mab) connects morality with 
in Shelley. Necessity. “‘ He who asserts fhe doétrine 
of Necessity,’’ says Shelley, ‘‘ meaps that, contemplating the 
events which compose the moral and material universe he beholds 
only an immense and uninterr upted chain of causes and effects.”’ 
* * © Hence the relation which motive bears to voluntary action 
is that of cause to effect.” ‘‘Every human being is irresistibly 
impelled to act precisely as he does act.” “History, politics, morals, 
criticism, all grounds of reasonings, alj principles of science, 
alike assume the truth of the doctrine of Necessit¥.’’ But he 
recognises that ‘“whilst none have scrupled to admit necessity as 
influencing matter, many have disputed its dominion dver mind’’ 
suggesting thereby that he had a leaning towards the philosophy 
of Kant. He further adds that ‘‘the doctrine of Necessity tends 
to introduce a great change into the established notions of 
morality, and utterly to destroy religion. It does not in the 
least diminish our disapprobation of vice.’’ In his letter of 
July 15, 1811, quoting from Helvétius the passage—‘* Modes of 
worship differ, they are therefore the work of men—Morality is 
accordant, universal, and uniform, therefore it is the work of 
God’’ Shelley slightly modifies the view by observing—‘‘ I 
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should say, it is Morality which I cannot but wonEIveE as synony- 
mous with the Deist’s God.’ 

To what extent Shelley’s theory became. modified in the 
latest phase of his development we shall be able to ascertain from 
his mature work, The Dejence of Poetry, in which the most 
important factor in Shelley’s moral philosophy is the pl ace and 
function he assigns to the imagination considered as the organ 
of man’s moral nature. N 

It is necessary, however, to note that in this process of 
development Shelley passed through an inter- 
mediatė stage of intellectualism. He accepted 
for a time the Socratic idea of a close alliance between knowledge 
and virtue, makiig wisdpm and virtue inseparable and selfish- 
ness the offspring of ignorance and mistake. Godwin too makes 
ethical problems intellectual in Political Justice, Book I, Ch. V 
and Book IV, Ch. V. Apart from the influence of Godwin, the 
bent of Shelley’ s mind yas intellectual because he felt always 
the fascination of the simplification achieved by abstract thought. 
This tendency is very clear in his Essay on Life where intellec- 
tualism is dominant. Shelley states in this essay that ‘‘perhaps 
the most clear and vigorous statement of the intellectual system is 
to be foundin Sir William Drummond’s Academical Questions.” 
Shelley’s great admirafion for the Academical Questions is clear 
from his Notes on Queen Mab, but still more from his letter to 
Hunt of November 3, 1829, in which Sir William Drummond 
is spoken df as “ the most acute metaphysical mane of his age 
and a man of unblemished integrity of character.’ Shelley’s 
conclusion in this Essay on Life which unmistakably proves the 
influence of Sir William Drummond is that his ideas regarding 
man asa being of high aspirations, the character of all life and 
being are consistent not with materialism or the popular philo- 
sophy of, mind and matter (by which Shelley implies the 
commonsense school) but only with.the intellectual system. 
Hi is not, therefore, correct, or at any rate accurate, to affirm 
that Shelley was led to an intellectual view of ethics by 


p The Second phase. 
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Godwin’s ‘influence. Godwin, no doubt; puts great emphasis 
on the omnipotence of truth in Book IV, Ch. V, of Political 
Justice and discusses at length the necessity of cultivating truth 
in Book IV, Ch. V. His firm conviction is that reason and 
truth must prevail and that truth leads to virtue and virtue to 
true happiness. Virtue is connected with knowledge, and more 
closely with the understanding. Investigation and discussion are 
therefore “the best agencies to be employed in the diffusion of 
virtue. The practical value of truth lies in the production of 
sincerity and Godwin elaborates his conception of- sincerity in 
Ch. VI. Truth requires free discussion of opinions. ‘T'herefores 
unrestrained freedom of speculative thinking and of expression of 
opinions is absolutely necessary. From this follows his doctrine į 
of the right of private judgment which. is the subject-matter of 
Book II, Ch. VI. Action, he holds, ought to be voluntary and 
voluntary action originates in opinion and is rational, and it is 
accompanied by foresight of consequences. So by argiment and 
persuasion such action may be changed, may be irhproved. 
Vice can easily be corrected because it is error. Sofind reason- 
ing and omnipotent truth will triumph over errdr, that is, 


vice. 
Godwin’s steal system is intellectual in which mind is 


made dependent on sense perception, for mind cannot be considered 
pure. He makes reason supreme and even in morals%he only safe 
guide, though in Book IV, Ch. X, which mainly deals with bene- 
volence, showing that he differs from adheréhts of thee school of 
thought which makes self-love or the desire in each man to avoid 
personal pain and secure personal pleasure the motive f action, 
the disposition to promote the benefit of another is recognised as 
one of the passions and passion is defined as ‘‘a permanent and 
habitual tendency towards a certain course of action.’ 

The intellectual or rational theory is also advocated by 
Cudworth, Clarke and Dr. Price. It may be traced to, Plato’s 


1 In Godwin’s writings Shelley found the ‘‘ intellectual system "’ stated in its barest 


terms—J. Shaweross. 
d è 
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Philebus which makes the pursuit of truth practically man’s 
highest happiness. Aristotle too founds true happiness on the 
basis of the active operation of mental excellence, though he 
distinguishes intellectual virtue belonging to the highest part of 
the soul called Reason from moral virtue resulting from culti- 
vated habit and having connection with pleasure and .pain. 
With Shelley virtue isa passjon—the active principle of 
| Jove universal in its operation. In @ letter of 
entiated pow dites 1811 Shelley asserts—‘‘ certainly reason can 
mere , never either account for, or prove the truth of, 
efeeling.’’ But Godwin’s-emphasis is on the rational perception 
of merit in ethics. Godwin almost eliminates emotion and 
, personal attachment and | considers feeling when not under the 
strict guidance of reason, to be a source of moral error and he 
is not altogether free from inconsistency in the importance he 
assigns to benevolence, which, after all, is an emotion. We 
cannot clafm for Shelley’s views on moral .questions that they 
are. scientific, logically consistent, systematic and complete, or 
quite practical. But, at any rate, he rejects the Godwinian 
view that nforal preference should have refer€nce to merits of 
individuals. On the contrary Shelley’s emphasis is on what is 
common to all men alike, that is; human nature as such. ‘‘ You 
ought,” ‘he says, ‘fto love all mankind ’’--which includes the 
individuals ef the family. "This is in harmony with Shelley’s 
conception of love as spmething infinite (as indicated clearly in 
his Epipsychidion). ‘Psychologically Shelley makes love the great 
secret of morals and recognises the moral worth of passion. 
We have a famous passage in his Defence of Poetry—‘' The 
great secret of morals is love; or going out of our own nature, 
and an identification of ourselves with the beautiful which exists 
in thought, action, or person, not our own. A man, to be greatly 
good, must imagine intensely and comprehensively; he must 
put himself in the place of another and of many others; the 
pains and pleasures of his spectes must become his own. The 
great instrument of moral good is the imagination.” The domi- 
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nion of love is described as ‘‘ the stblimest’ victory over sensu- 
ality and force.’’ It is not to be inferred that Shelley indirectly 
advocates here didactic poetry, for he asserts that the ‘‘ bold 
neglect ‘of a direct moral * purpose ig the most decisive proof of 
the supremacy of Milton’s genius.’’” There is an equally signi- 
ficant passage in his prose fragment, The Coliseum—‘‘ It is 
because we enter into the meditations, designs and destinies of 
something beyond ourselves, that the contemplation of the ruins 
of human power excites an elevating sense of awfulness and 
beauty. It is therefore, that the ocean, the glacier, the cataract, 
the tempest, the voleano, have each a spirit which animates the 
extremities of our frame with tingling joy. It is therefore, 


that the singing of birds, and the motion of leaves, the sensa- | 


tion of the odorous earth beneath, and ‘the ffeshness of the living 
wind around, is sweet. And this is Love. This is the religion 
of eternity, whose votaries have been exiled frm, among the 
multitude of mankind.’ Plato too in his Symposiúm makes 
love the fundamental impulse of both artistic and moral activity. 
The unseen power in Shelley’s Hymn to Intellectual Beauty, 
representing eternfl loveliness and perfection of ideal beauty, 
leads the poet to love ad] namanang and thus furthers a bene- 
volent impulse. 

Like Holcroft’s, the ideal of Shelley was unflinching ~ ruth 
and his letters of 1811 and 1812 evince how ardent Shelley was 
‘in the cause of philanthropy and truth.’’ ‘He solemnly 
declares himself as a devotee at the shrine of Eternal Truth and 
that Truth was his God. Though in later life he-conceived 
great reverence towards the literatures of the Greeks and the 
Romans, in 1812 he argued with Godwin against them on the 
score of honour having been set above virtue. Rational mora- 
lists like Wollaston make virtue the assertion of truth, our ideas 
of right and wrong being supposed to result from the truth of 
things. Shelley’s view of ethics in the second stage of his life 


> Cf. Preface to The Cenci, para. 4, 
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was as intellectual ‘as that: of Aquinas according to whom 
happiness is an act of the intelligence which controls and directs 
our passions and desires, and men desire something because they 
know it to be good, virtue being“ a matter of disposition governed 
by Reason. Locke, whose influence on Shelley is not negligible, 
accounts for man’s wrong desire and acts as proceeding from 
wrong judgments. In the preface, to The Cenci, Shelley affirms 
that ‘‘in proportion to the possession of the knowledge of the 
human heart every human being is wise, just, sincere, tolerant, 
and kind.” In his Speculations on Morals, he says “ Wisdom 
eand vir moe may be said to be inseparable, and criteria of each 
other.” ‘“‘Selfishness is the offspring ofi ‘ignorance and mistake 
as disinterested, benevolence is the product of a cultivated 
imagination. * * Vintye is thus entirely a refinement of civi- 
lized life; a-creation of fhe human mind; or rather, a combina- 
tion which it hes made according to elementary rules contained 
within it§elf, of the feelings suggested by the relations estab- 
lished between man and man ’” (italics mine). 
Here We detect, however, a significant modification of pure 
° . intellectualism. This newmote is more pro- 
Inte yes? minent in his view hat “the benevolent 
propensities are inherent in the arman mind. 
We are impelléd to seek the happiness of others.’ Again, he 
asserts that e “t justice, i well as benevolence, is an elementary 
law of human nature,” ? Shélley thus indicates his view of an 
innate moral sense ven ‘though he may not completely shake 
off the early admiration he felt for the intellectual system 
which to some extent affects even his aesthetic philosophy, for 
according to Shelley the discovery of-truth is the basis of art and 
poetry renders great service to humanity by discovering for man 


‘ C}. Shelley’s remarks on ‘‘ Benevolence "’ in Ch. I of Speculations on Morals. 

3 Cf." Justice and benevolence result from the elementary laws of the human 
mind" (Plas of a 'Breatise on Morals). In his ‘‘ Philosophical View of Reform’’ rules of 
freedom and equality are spoken of as the elementary principles according to which the 
happiness resulting from the social union ought to be produced nd distributed. 
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the way to truth. On the other hand itis‘also suggested that 
the moral feeling in man is ina way instinctive and its practical 
value lies in its power of affecting the will. Shelley adds—*‘'The 
efficiency, the essence, the vitality of actions, derives its colour 
from what is in no ways contributed to from any external source.’ 
Hume’s inelination in his Enquiry concerning Morals is rather 
towards such a view and Richard Price calls the power implanted 
in man fof perceiving right and wrong an immediate power of 
_ perception in the mind of man though he gives to it the name 
of the understanding. The utilitarians are, however, opposed 
- to this view and in this respect too Shelley cannot be classed 
with them, and Godwin is practically a staunch supporter of 


utility. This point we shall consider further an connection with . 


. Shelley’s theory of happiness. ; EE 

. We know that two enquiries are involved in the question 
of ikica investigation. The first is—How to aceount for man’s 
moral sentiments? What is the origin of the notion’ of duty ? 
How and whence do`men derive the idea of duty or of ought- 
ness? The second is—How to justify moral sentiments ? What 
reasons can we ativance to convince men that the? must act 
according to them ? What are the motives for doing duty ? 

Strictly speaking the first is more a psychological, enquiry 
and the second really an ethical enquiry, 

In Ch. I of his Speculations on Morals Shelkey refers to 
self-love and self-interest and shows how it becomes gradually 
transformed with the growth of the’chilf. Shelley does not 
derive man’s moral sense from-the instinctive desire. of man to 
secure the preservation of his individual being but proves how 
this sense develops with the growth of civilisation. Whereas 
the cynical Mandeyille frankly considers self-love to be the spring 
of action and he is followed by Hobbes and Helvétius. Accord- 
ing to Bentham men are governed primarily by pleasure and 
pain. He speaks of the tendency of an action ‘‘ to augment or 
diminish the happiness of ‘tthe party whose interest is ip 

question’. 
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Shelley definitely states that ‘‘ the character of acticns as 
virtuous or vicious would by no means be determined alone by 
the personal advantage or disadvantage of each moral agent in- 
dividually considered. Indeed, an action is often virtuous in 
proportion to the greatness ‘of the personal calamity which the 
author willingly draws upon himself by daring. to perform 
it. * = * Tf the action is in idself beneficial, virtue would 
rather consist in not refraining from it, but in firmly defying 
the personal consequences attached to its performance.’’ 

_ The rejection of personal reference and the emphatic recog- 
enition of social sentiment, are important elements in Shelley’s 
views of ethics. There is recognition algo of the practical value 
- of the moral feeling in man as something affecting the will. 
There is, besides, a suggestion that moral feeling is in 3 way 
instinctive though education and civilisation develop it. Even 
when overbalante of pleasure is made the test, if has reference 
to the greatest number of sentient beings. The purity of 
virtue, &ccording to Shelley, ‘consists in the motive rather than 
in the cons®quenees of an action?” 

This rheanga clear leaning towards the ifttuitive as against 
the inductive view. Ifitis natural foreman .to desire ‘‘ the 
cessation of pain because the human mind regards it wich dis- 

satisfaction, it is equally according g to its nature to desire that 
the advantages should be enjoyed equally by all” (italics mine). 

Shelley pointedlya gives “prominence to sympathy, intensive 
and extengive, which grows with the growth of civilisation, be- 
cause its development tends to bridge the gulf between self-love 
and benevolence and make self-interest coincide with regard for 
general good or greatest happiness ‘of all. He establishes the 
gradual growth from self-love to acute sympathy with the suffer- 
ings and enjoyments of others both in the individual as well as 
in society as the natural man develops into a member of a highly 
civilised community. 

. Bentham makes prudence mote than self-love the acsuating 
influence on man in his desire to secure personal happiness. 
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Goodwill (along with love of amity, of reputation and even reli- 
gious precepts aims atthe happiness of others. Prudence and 
benevolence constitute the moral faculty. 

According to Price self-love relates toman asa sensible 
being but benevolence to man as an intelligent being and man’s 
reason,as a° determining factor does not leadį to virtuous action 
merely because it promotes the happiness of mankind. 

In Shelley’ s Defence of Poetry we have—‘‘ Poetry, and the 
principle of self, of which money is the visible incarnation, are 
the God and Mammon of the world.’ He also attempts to show 
in it how emotions of love purge the soul of selfishness and asserts ° 
in the Preface to the : Revolt of Islam that ‘‘ love is celebrated 
everywhere as the sole law which should” govern the moral ° 
world.” aii 

‘ Pain or pleasure,’ he further holds, ‘‘ if subtly ana- 
lysed, will be found to consist entirely in prospec. o The only 
distinction between the selfish man ad the virtuous man is that 
the imagination of the former js confined within a narrow limit 
whilst that of the latter embraces a comprehensive circum- 
ference. In this sense wisdom and virtue mayʻbe said to be in- 
separable. ”? l . 

Now, the intuitive view believes in the existence o$ a moral 
faculty implanted in man and in man’s natural power of perceiv- 
ing the importance of virtues like truthfulness, “benevolence, 
justice, and chastity. It holds that man*by the very constitu- 
tion of his nature or mind recognises a feeling of obligation to do 
what he knows to be right. To know a thing to be right is 
considered a sufficient reason to practise it irrespective of con- 
sideration of consequences. Intuition furnishes man with first 
principles of duty’ This natural or.innate power of perception 
is rejected by utilitarians. According to them experience and - 
observation convince us that a course of conduct is canducive to 
human happiness and to secure the greatest happiness of the 
largest number is the aim of morality. True inductive or uti- 
litarian theory cannot admit that men have any natural obliga- 
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tion to sacrifice their own happiness for this greatest happiness 
of mankind. It cannot accept ‘‘ a moral faculty ** or “a natural 
sense of moral obligation.’ The motive to virtueis, after all, 
an enlightened self-interest. . THe only incentive to action is to 
obtain happiness and avoid pain. 

Shelley, however, derives the *‘ internal influence ” which 
by modifying actions make them mtrinszeally good or evil, from 
the very constitution”of the mind. His stress is on the motive 
rather than the consequences of an action. He speaks of justice 
and benevolence as an elementary law of human nature, adding 

” that the sense of justice “^is a sentiment in the human mind.” 
He bases “‘ all theories which have refined and exalted human- 

` ity” upon “ the * elementary emotions of disinterestedness.’’ 
He seeks to ‘‘ establishe the proposition that, according to the 
elementary principles of mind, man is capable of desiring and 
pursuing goed "for its own sake.” He seems to uphold with the 
Cambridge moralists like Qudworth the essential and eternal dis- 
tinctions of good and evil. 

With gegard to the second enquiry as to N wherefore should 
a man be benevdlent and just? ’’the answer is partially contained 
in the summary of Shelley’s views already given. But Shelley 
significently adds something to thatanswer. “‘ If a man per- 
sists to enquire,” he says,, ‘‘ why he ought to promote the 
happiness of mankind, he demands a mathematical reason for a 

The absurdity of this scepticism is more apparent, 
al than the exacting a moral reason for a mathe- 


í 


moral action. 
but not less re 
matical or metaphysical fact. i 

(To be continued.) 


JAYGOPAL BANERJEE 
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Reviews 


Provincial Finance in India—By Pramathanath Banerjea, M.A., D.Sc. 
(London), pp. 367. Macmillan & Co., 1929. ae 


“This book, which is a’sequel to a course of public lectures delivered 
by the author as the Minto Professor of Economics, is an attempt to out- 
line a constructive policy in the field of one of the most difficult of current 
problems—the financial relations between the Provinces tnd the Central 
Government. Basing his information on .the different Parliamentary 
Papers, Despatches of the Government of India, and other official publi- 


cations he has placed before the readers a clear, thoughtful and alluring . 


volume which will appeal to everybody. ý ° 


Commencing his study from the growth of the Presidency system 
from the year 1723 down to the modern date he traces in detail the gradual 
development of the overcentralised Presidency system and’ the gradual 
stages in the decentralisation of finance in the first five chapters. 

Ch. VI and Ch. VII are devoted, to an exposition of the ideals of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford scheme and a trenchant criticism of the same. 

A lucid explanation of the devolution rules, with reference to the 
financial powers of the Finance Department and its over-riding powers, the 
non- -appointment of a financial adviser, the power of restoration which 
practically negatives all or any control which the Législature 
has in financial matters, the inclusion ° of too ‘many heads 
under non-votable items, a better functioning of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee and the early appointment of a Findnce Commitige—are the chief 
points of criticism against the prezent working of the Reform Scheme. 


The final chapter outlines his scheme of financial ‘adjustment. With 
a preliminary recounting of the salient reasons for the failure of the scheme 
the author proceeds to settle aright the present system of provincial 
finance in the following manner. What is needed is dual reform (a) the 
reallocation of financial resources between the central and the Provincial 
Governments, (b) the redistribution of provincial funds between the different 
provinces. The first depends on the functions of the Central Government. 
Curtailment of expenditure on defeyce by the reduction of British troops 
and the Indianisation of the Army would remedy the defect of overspend 
ing under this heading. This can be safely done in view of the peace 
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proposals that are so frequently raised inthe platform .and the press. A 
cut in the Civil establishment of the Central-Government „is also necessary 
in view of the fact that important subjects are handed over to the Provin- 
cial Governments, The Provinces require greater expenditure under most 
of the subjects handed over to them. This necessitates the assigning of 
really expanding items of revenue to them. 

On pages 362 and 363 the ‘author classifies the different heads of 
revenue as Central and Provincial’ and recommends the adoption of “ divi- 
ded heads of revenue.” One or two can be used as ‘‘ balancing dactors.’’ As 
for creation of new revenue it haso be indirectly secured first by retrench- 
ment and secondly by increasing the rate of taxes on income and imported 
goods into the country. Tax on oil-seeds, levying of excise on’ tobacco and 
"cigarettes made out of imported tobacco and a corresponding import duty-on 
cigars, ete., excise duty on petroleum and an import duty on silver are 
. suggested as the possible sources of income or revenue. Unless this dual 
reform is secured the ideal of justice would not be Secured i in the financial 
relations of the country. 

The book would form an indispensable asset to the publicists, the 
_ research scholars and the students of this country. Itis a carefully 
written and well-balanced accoynt and the high standard of accuracy ought 
to be a model for all research scholars to bear in mind. The clarity and 
conciseness With which Dr. si “expounds this intricate subject is 
worthy of hi#h praise. j 

We regret that there is a slight misprint on p. 58 where 1769 is given 


wrongly for 1869. ; 
í B. DONOTA Rau 





- è . l 
Armaghan-i- Shiraz—By Sayyjd Yousuf Hosain Musavi, M.A, Printed 
at Nizami- Press,, uucknbw,, 1929. 
Armaghfn-i-Shiraz or a Souvenir from Shiraz is a nice little book on. 
‘ Urfi and His Poetry ” written in Urdu by the young scholar named above. 
It opens with a short monographical sketch of the poet, who was born in 
Shiraz in A. H. 963 and came to India during the-reign of Emperor Akbar 
and enjoyed the patronage of the nobles and courtiers of his court. He 
died at Lahore in A. H. 999, when he was only thirty-six years of age. 
Urfi-i-Shirazi had a chequered. career in India, and on account of his 
haughty temper and over-bearing manners he created many enemies to 
his great disadvantage. However his merit did not go unrewarded for he 
had the honour of reading a qasida (or panegyric poetry) in the presence 
of Prince Selim, who rewarded him handsomely. Mr. Musavi has tried 
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by, adducing various arguments to defend Urfi’s character, which, we are 
afraid, are not convincing. He has devoted considerable number of pages 
on the characteristics of Urf as a gazal (lyrical poetry) writer and has en- 
deavoured to trace his true merits, baauties of thoughts and philosophival 
ideas in an appreciative spirit, but has said nothing of his qualities as a 
qasida-writer for which he is most famous too. In the last portion-of this 
pamphlet the author has devoted a chapter in comparing Urfi with the 
giants of Persian lyrics, namely Sadi and Hafiz, but we do not agree with 
him in the cenclusion he has drawn in that respect. 


Mr. Musavi is a young and capable ‘scholar and deserves encourage- 
ment. We are confident that if he carries on his studies in Persian poetry 


he will produce monographs of abiding interest and value. But as a word | 


of advice to him, he must clearly understand that the function of a critic 
should not be that of an advocate but should bethat of an impartial 
judge, . P aa 

i e M. Kazim 5uIRAzI 
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Kalki-Upanishad—By Babu Harimohan Banerjee of 5 / 1, i Sael Bose 
Lane, Calcutta. Price Annas five. 


The publication of the book brings us back to the ages of thb past— 
the pre-historic times of the Vedas and the Upanishads, wheén India had 
its supremacy to enlighten the world through intellectual development. 
Tt is a learned brochure dealing with the natural: laws of involution and 
evolution, apd explaining clearly how things pass to gross méterialization 
and how. matter reduces itself to spiritual sublimity. In spiritual reduc- 
tion man traces his origin of existence, he is a cgoated being, and in re 
pairing to his origin, he meets his creator and retires to his bosom, thus 
being saved from the horrors of death which befal} him on material reduc- 
tion. The book is an exposition of the Yogic*cultere bòw sugh spiritual 
‘excellence could be had. Kalki is represented as the cognizable spiritual 
Guru controlling the mind of a man, and having his seat inside the body, 
he restrains the evil propensities to which the mind is subjected through the 
influence of Kali or the evil spirit. The book has free quotations from the 
Hindu scriptures as wellas from other scriptures—the Bible and the 
Koran,—-and in attempting to make a reconciliation of views, the writer 
has successfully proved that the principles of all the scriptures are but one 
and the same, though apparently they look to be different to an* uncultured 


brain, . 
R. S. T. © 
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Ourselves 
f OUR Vicr-CHANCELLOR. 3 es 


We sincerely offer our, hearty congratulations to our Vice- 
Chancellor, Rev. Dr. W. S. Urquhart, M.A., D.Litt., on his 
having recently received from ‘the University of, Aberdeen, 
Scotland, the distinction of an. Honorary Degree of D. D. in 
recognition of his educational activities in Bengal. | 

"i l ý # 


Prop. SyaMADAS MUKHERJEE, M.A., Pu.D. 


We are glad’ io. announce that Professor Syamadas 
Mukherjee’s ‘‘ Collected. Geometrical Papers, Part I’’ has been 
spoken of in thigh terms of appreciation by Mr. T. Hayashi of 
the Mathématical Institute, Science College, Tohoku Imperial 
Univergity, Japan, and A. R. Forsyth, Esq., M.A., D.Sc., 
F.R.S., of the Imperial College of. Science and fiechnoleey, 
South Redsinaton, London. 


: 
: * a ba = z 


APPOINTMENT oF Pror. BENOYKUMAR SARKAR, M. A.,CALCUTTA 
UNIVERSITY, IN THE TECHNISCHE Hocus CHULE, MUNICH. 


At the instance of ¢he India Institute of the Deutsche 
Akademie, Munich, Mr. Benoykumar ‘Sarkar, Proféssor of 
Economics, Calcutta ` University; has been invited by the 
Bavarian Ministry of Education to lecture on Economic ana 
Social Problems of Modern India, -for one year, in the 
Technische Hochschule, Munich. The object in appointing 
Prof. Sarkar is to- promote cultural relations between Germany 


and India. Itis- intended to establish an India’ Institute in 
Munich, the avowed object of which would be to cultivate 


"cultural relations between these two countries. 


* * * 
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RESULT OF THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION IN Law, 
January, 1930. 


The number of candidates: registered for the Preliminary 
Examination in Law, held in January, 1930, was 724. Of 
these 299 passed, 280 failed, none — and 145 were 
absent. 

Of the successful candidates 14 were placed i in Class I and 
285 in Class II. The percentage-of pass was 51°64. 


xt * % 


Resunt or tar M.. È. EXAMINATION, DECEMBER, 1929. 


The number of candidates registered for the M.L. Examina- 
tion, held in December, 1929, was 3, of. whom 1 passed in Class 
II, 1 failed, and 1 was absent. 


* ee, 


THE NAGARJUNA PRIZE For 1928. : 


The Nagarjuna Prize for 1928 has been ordered to be 
equally divided between— 


Chittaranjan Barat and Sudhirchandra Neogi. n 


* # e %¥ 


A New D.Sc. i . 


Mr. Kedareswar Banerji, M.Sc., jise bein admitted to the 
Degree of Doctor of Science on his thesis on— 
Main Thesis— 


Problems in Structures of — and Liquids i in relation to 
Physical Propertiés. 


Subsidiary Thesis— 


(1) X-ray Diffraction in “Liquid Alloys of Sodium and 
Potassium. ; 


(2) Optical Properties of Amethyst Quartz. . 
(3) Permanent Deformations by Contact of Solids. 


ba” - 
$ 
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University of Calcutta. 
Latest Publications 


Calcutta University Regulations. Demy 8vo, pp. 536 FXX. 


Asamiya Sahityar Chaneki,, Vol. I, Part I, edited by 
Hemchandra Goswami. Royal 8vo, pp. 355-72. 
Rs. 8. i 


" Arabic Historians, by Dr. D. S. SEARE OEN Demy 8vo, 
pp. 160+x. Rs.2. 


' Vedanta Paribhasha (Second Edition), by Mahamaho- 
padhyay Anantakrishna Sastri. Royal 8vo, pp. 589. 
Rs. 6. 


Bharatiya, Madhya-Juge Sadhanar Dhara (A. C. Mooker- 
jeee Lectures), by Pantlit Kshitimohan Sen. Demy Svo, 
pp. 121+xvi. Rs. 1-8. 


Contributidns to the History of Islamic Civilization, 
Vol. II, by 8. Khuda Bukhsh, M.A., B.C... (Oxon.). 
Demy Svo., pp. 356. Rs. 4-0. . 


Law of Primogenitupe in India, by Dr. Radhabinod Pal, 
M.A., Ð.L. Royal 8vo, pp. 558+ 8. 


Post-Caitanya.Sahafiyą Cult, by Manindramohan Bose, 

_ M.A.° Royal 8vo., pp. 3820+18. Rs. 4. 

Yoga Philosophy in relation to other Systems of Indian 
Thought, by Prof. Surendranath Dasgupta, M.A., 
Ph.D. (Cal.), Ph.D. (Cantab.Y. — Svo., pp. 380. 
Rs. 5. 

Philosophy of Sanskrit Grammar, by Dr. —— ani 
Chakravarti, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo., pp. 348+16. 
Rs» 5. 

Purva-Banga Gitika, Vol. III, Part IT, edited by Rai D. ©. 
Sen, Bahadur, D.Litt. Royal 8vo., pp. 544+ 36. 


+ 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS IN APRIL, 1930. 


1. Development of Įndian Railways, by Dr. Nalinaksha 
° Sanyal, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.). 


2. Descriptive Cataloguė of Old Bengali Manuscripts in the 
University Library, Vol. III, edited py Mr. Manindra- 
mohan Bose, M.A. 


8. History of. Indian Tea, Vol. II, by Prof. M. 
Winternitz, translated into FRERET by Mrs. "s, Ketkar. 


4, Siddhanta-Sekhara; ‘edited ® by Pandit Babua Misra, 
Jyotishacharyya. mes. 4g 


8. Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. XX. : 


6. Surya-Siddhanta, edited with notes by Mr. Phanindralal 
Ganguli, M.A., P.R.S. ‘ 


7. Dynastic History of Northern India, by Dr. OE 
Ray, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.). 


8. Asoka, by Prof. D. R. ‘Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D. 


9. Studies in Indian History, by Dr. Surendranath Sen; 
M.A., Ph.D. (Cal.), B.Lit. (Oxon.). j 


10. Purva-Banga Gitika, Vol. IV, Part, edifed with In- 
troduction, and Notes. by Rai ‘Dineschandra Sen, 
Bahadur, B. À., D.Litt. P Š @e 

11. Adwaita-Brahma-Siddhi, Part II, edited by .Mahamaho- 
padhyay Gurucharan Tarka-Darshantirtha and Pandit 
Panchanan Tarkabagis. 

12. Present-Day Banking in India, by Mr. B. Ram Chandra - 
Raus M.A. 


13. Caleutta Mathewa Society Commemoration Volume. 


14. Collected Geometrical meee Part II, by Prof, Syama- 
das Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D. 

15. Vedanta—tlts place as a System of Metaphysics, by Dr, 
N. K. Dutt, M.A., Ph.D. 


Books IN THE PRESS 3 


Sankhya Cdonception- of Personality, by Mr. A. K. 
Majumdar, M.A. 
Mundari-English Dictionary, by Manindrabhusan Bheduri. 


e 
University Question Papers for the year 5029. 


Vaishnav Padavali, edited by Rai Bahadur D. C. Sen, 
D.Litt. and Rai Bahadur K. N. Mitra, M.A. . 


Manoelda Assampcaos Bengali Grammar, edited by 
Prof. 8. K. Chatterji, D.Lit. (Lond.) and Mt. Baye. 
ranjan Sen, M.A. 


The Pilgrimage of Faith in the World of Modern 
Thought, by Frot. D. ©. Macintosh. 


Public EART TA in a by Mr. A. K. “Ghosh, 
Barrister-at-Law. 


e ® 
Calcutta Univessity Calendar for the year 1930. 


Kindred Sayings on .Buddhism, by Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
D.2itt. 


Some Bengal Vijlages and Economie Survey, by Mr. 
Nirmal Chandra Bhattacharyya, M.A., and L. A. Nate- 
e son, M.A 


some eAspects of Buddhist Philosophy, By Prof. A. Tucci. 


astern Bengal Ballads, Vol. IV, Par I, with Introduction 
an Notes, by Rai D.-C. Sen Bahadur, B.A., D.Litt. 


bjanay Irrigation in Bengal (Readership Lectures), by 
*Sir Willam Willcocks. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


(Continued from previous issue.) 


_I. LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


3. OTHER INDIAN VERNACULARS 


'ypical Selections from Oriya Literature, Vol. I, edited 
by Bijaychandra Mazumdar, B.L. Royal 8vo. pp. 308. 
Rs. 11-4. 


Do. Vol. TI. Royal 8vo. pp. 920; Rs. 11-4. 


Do. Vol. III. Royal 8vo.pp. 519. Rs. 11-4. 
Rs. 22-8 for the full set of °3° Vols. 


Asamiya Sahityar Chaneki ` (Typical Selections - from 
Assamese literature), compiled. by Mr. “Hemchandra 
Goswami, B.A., M.R.A.8., #.R.A.8., of Assam Civil 
Service and Editor of ‘* Hema-IKosha.’’ n 


Vol. I, Conthins Selections from Cradle Songs, Pastoral] 
Songs, Bihu Songs and Ballads of Assam, Matras 
and Aphorisms, Translations of the Puranas and 
the Ramayanas besides an Introduction in “English 
dealing with the Rusion of the a ila and 


Literature. 
Vol. II, Contains Selections front the’ fourth and the fifth 
period. 
Part I, Vaishnava Period, pp. 420. Royal 8vo. 
1924.» Rs. 6-0. 
Part II, . Vaishnava Period, pp. 421-830. Royal 8vo. 
Rs. 6-0. 
Part II, Period of Expansion, pp. 831-1162. Royal 
8vo. Rs. 5-0. 


Part IV, Period of Eapansion, pp. 1163- 1499. Royal 
8vo. Rs. 5-0. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 5 


Vol. II, Modern Period—Contains Selections from the last 
) period and a glossary of archaic words with mean- 
ings will be appended to it. 


Part. I. pp. 347. Royal 8vo. Rs. 5-0. P 
Part IL. pp. 848-648. , Royal 8vo. Rs. 6-0. 


Selections from Hindi Literature, compiled by Lala Sita 
Ram, B.A., Sahityaratna. e 


Book I—Bardic Poetry—Contains extracts from the Prithira) 
Rasau of Chand Bardai, the Bisaldev Rasau of Nalha, the Bir- 
singh-Chanit of Kesav Das, the Sivaraj Bhushana and the Siva 
Baoni of Bhushan, the Chhatra Prakash of Gore Lal, the 
Raj Bilas of Man, the Jang Nama of Muralidhar, the Hamir Rasau 
of Jodh Raj, the Sujan Charit of Sudan, and the Himmat 
Bahadur Birdavali of Padmakar. Royal 8vo. pp. 851. Rs. 6-0. 


Book I1—The Kri8hna Ctlt—In this book the compiler has 
given extracts fromthe writings of the followers of Valla- 
bhacharya including Sur Das and others commonly known as Asht | 

_Chhap, Nabhaji Gokul Nath, the oldest prose writer, and Dhruva 
Das. These writers have described loves of Krishna and Radha 
in a’religious spirit ard have nothing in common with ordinary 
writers of erotic Poetry’ No other book has yet been published 
in Hindi in which the curious reader may find the hymns of 
each 8f the Asht Chhap with-notices of the authors. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 393. Rs. 6-0. e` 


Book fIJ--Tulsi Das—Whom Sir George Grierson calls the 
brighfest star in the firmament of Indian Medieval poetry 
‘stands unapproached and unapproachable in his niche in the 
Temple of Fame.’ His works in extracts have been set up in a 
book of their own with an introduction containing a short life of 
a poe} and an account of his various works. Royal 8vo. pp. 291. 
‘Rs. 6-0. 


Book IV-—-W#th a léarned Foreword by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Ganganath Jha,* M.A., D.Litt., Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Allahabad. The. Saints—The extracts given in this book are 
from: the teachings of nineteen great saints including Swami 
Ramanand, Kabir, Guru Nanak, Guru Teg Bahadur, Guru 
Govind Singh and Mira Bai. Royal 8vo. pp. 390. Rs. 6-0. 


Book V—Ars Poetica—This book deals with the Science of 
poetry and the extracts describe the various eraotions and passions 
which constitute the essénce of poetical compositions, to which 
Hindu writers have added fanciful classifications of women, 
technically called the Nayika-bhed. Royal 8vo. pp. 245. Rs. 8-0. 


Book VI, Part I—Other Poets (with a brief history of the 
Hihdi Language)—In this book extracts are given from the writ- 
ings of Vidyapati, Malik Mohammad Jaisi, Kesava Das, Rahim, 
Raskhan, Mubarak, Usman, Senapati, Bihari Lal, Bhupati, and 
Sabal Singh Chauhan. Royal 8vo. pp. 324. Rs. 8-0. 
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Book VI, Part- [I—Other Poets—Begins with a History of the 
Hindi Literature with an appendix containing notes on the 
Awadhi, the Braja Bhasha, the Punjabi, the Maithili, the Mar- 
wari, the Jain Hindi, and the Urdu Literatures and gives extracts 
from the writings of 19 well-known Hindi writers ending with 
tle great Haris Chandra of Benares. Royal 8ro. pp. 406. 
Rs. 6-0. Complete set (Books I-XI) Rs. 30-0. 


Selections from Classical Gujarati Literature, Vol. I, by 
I. J. S. Taraporewala, B.A., Ph.D., Professor of Com- 
parative Philology and Leeturer in Gujarati in the 
Calcutta University. Royal 8vo. pp. 464. Rs. 5-0. 


| 4. ‘ CLASSICAL TEXTS 
(Prescribed by the University for different Examinations.) 


* Matriculation Arabic Selections, “compiled by Maulvi 
= Muhammad Irfan, M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 80. Rs. 1-12. | 


* Matriculation Persian Selections, compile? «eby Aga 
Muhammad Kazim Shirazi. Royal 8vo. pp. 97. Rg, 1-12. 


*Matriculation Selections in Classical Tibetan. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 100. Rs. 2-0. e 


*Matriculation Sanskrit Selections, I (Prose). Crown Svo. 
pp. 108. Re. 1-0. 


* Do. II (Poetry). Crown 8vo. pp. 221. As. 10. ° 


* I.A. Arabic Selections, compiled by Maulvi Muhammad 
Irfan, M.A. Royal 8vo. pp..98. „Rs. 2-0. 


* ILLA. Persian Selections, compiled by Aga Muhammad 
Kazim Shirazi. Royal 8vo. pp. 145. Rs. 2-0. i 


* I.A. Sanskrit Selections. D/Grown 16mo. pp. 210. 
Rs. 2-4. : 


* B.A. Honours Arabic Selections. Royal 8vo. pp. 144. 


Rs. 2-8. . | 

* B.A. Pass Arabic Course, I (old Selections). Royal Svo. 
pp. 88. Rs. 1-8. . 

* Do. II. Royal 8vo. pp. 80. Rs. 1-8. : 


* Text-Book. J 


_UANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 7 


* B.A. Pass Arabic Selections, compiled by Maulvi Md. 
Irfan, M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 75. Rs. 1-8. 


* B.A. Honours Persian Cotrse. Royal 8vo. pp. 314. 
Rs. 2-8. f 


*B.A. Pass Persian dia (old Selections). Royal 8vo. 
pp. 157. Rs. 1-12. - 


* B.A. Pass Persian Selections, compiled «by Aga 
Muhammad Kazim Shirazi. Royal 8vo. pp. 245. 
Rs. 2-0. 


* M.A. Persian Course. Demy 8vo. pp. 225. Rs. 2-8. 


Gowhar-i-Murad, edited by Aga Muhammad Kazim Shirazi. 
Royal Svo..pp. 120. Rs. 8-0. 


Diwan-i-Nasir-i-Khusraw, edited by Aga Muhammad Kazim 
Shirazi. Royal 8vo. pp. 77. Rs. 2-0. i 


. 5. TIBETAN 


She-rab- dong-bu, by Major W. L. Campbell, C.LE. Royal 
Svo; ; pp. 187. Rs. 6-12. 


e 6. ENGLISH TEXTS, &.° 


* Selectjons from the BIHO Part I. *Crown 8vo. pp. 498. 
Rs. 2-8. ` 


* Do. Part T. a pp. 186. Rs. 1-2. 
* Do. Part III. Crown 8vo. pp. 489. Rs. 2-8. 


* Shakespeare's COmedy of Errors, edited by Rev. J. C. 
Scrimgeour, M.A. Crown 8vo. pp. 187. Rs. 1-4. 


"Ben Jotison’s Volpone or the Fox. Royal Svo., Re. 1-0. 


A Syllabus of Poetics, by Dr. H. Stephen, M.A., D.D. 
(Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged). Demy 8vo. 
pp. 800. Rs. 3. | Rs. 2 for Post-Graduate Students of 
the Calcutta University. | 

On the Poetry of Matthew Arnold, Robert Browning and 
Rabindranath Tagore, by A. C. Aikat, M.A. Royal 
Svo. pp. 346. Rs. 7-8. 


° * Text-Book. 
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Othello, the Moor of Venice. Edited by Rev. J. C. Serim- 
geour, M.A. Crown 8vo. pp. 281. Rs. 2-0. 


* Lahiri’s Select Poems. Crown 8vo. pp. 205. Rs. 1- 8. 

* Select Readings from English pen Crown 8vo. pp. 360. 
Rs. 1-12. 

* Selections from W. Irving. Crown 8vo. pp. 38l. Rs. 1-12. 


* Internfediate Prose Selections. Crown 8vo. pp. 412. 
Rs. 3-0. 


* Intermediate Poetical Selections. Crown 8yo. pp. 388. 
Rs. 3-0. : 


VIL. MATHEMATICS” 


` t Matrices and Determinoids, Vol. I (Readership Lectures 

delivered at the Calcutta University), by C. E. Cullis, 

M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc. Sup. Royal 8vo. pp. 442. English 

price 24s. net. : i 

. t Matrices and Determinoids, Vol. II. Sup. Reyal 8vo. 
pp. 573. English Price 42s. net. -> è 

t Matrices and Determinoids, Vol. III, Part I, Royal 8vo. 
pp. "xx +682. English price £8 8s. net. Indian price 
Rs. 45. . ° 

t Chapters on Algebra (being the First Three Chapters of 
Matrices and Determinoids, "Vol. HI), by C. E. Cullis, 
M.A., Ph.D., D.8e. Sup. BOTE 8vo. pp. 191. 
Rs. Ik 4. . 

t Functions of Two Variables, by A. R. Forsyth, F.R. 5. 
Sup. Royal 8vo. pp. 800. Rs. 11-4. - 


Analytical Geometry of Hyper-spaces, Part I (Premchand 
Roychand Studentship Thesis, 1914), by Surendramohan 
Gangopadhyay, D.Sc. Demy 8vo. pp. 93. Rs. 1-14. 


Do. Part II. Demy 8vo. pp. 121. Rs. 3-12. 


e 
* Text-Book. 
+ T'he right of publication of this book is held by, and ii may be had of, the 
Cambridge University Press, Fetter Lane, London, E. C. ” 


SCIENCE 8 


Theory of Higher Plane Curves, Vol. I, by Surendramohan 
Gangopadhyay, D.Sc. Second Edition (thoroughly re- 
vised and enlarged). Demy 8vo. pp. 413. Rs. 6-8. 

Do. Vol. II. (Second Edition, thoroughly revised anil en- 
larged.) Demy 8vo. pp. 408. Rs. 4-8. 


This Volume deals with the application of the rages in 
studying properties of cubic and quartic curves. 


Parametric Co-efficient. (Griffith Memorial Prize, 1910), by 
Syamadas Mukhopadhyay, M.A., Ph.D. Demy Svo. 
pp. 831.. Rs. 3-0. 

| Vector Calculus (Griffith Memorial Prize, 1917), by Durga- ` 
prasanna Bhattacharyya, M.A. «Demy 8vo. pp. 91. 
Rs. 3-0. | 

Solutions of Differential Equations (Premchand Roychand 
Studentship Thesis, 1896), by Jnansaran Chakrabarti, 
M.A. Demy Svo.*pp. 54. Rs. 3-12. 

Reciprocal Polars of Conic Sections (Premchand Royehanä 
Studentship Thesis, 1900), by a i De, M.A. 
Demy. Svo. pp. 66. Rs. 3-0. 

Khandakpadyakam, edited by Pandit Babua Misra, Jyotish- 
acharyya.° Demy 8vo. pp. 217. Rs. 2-0. 

An Introtluction to the Theory of Elliptic Functions and 
Higher Transcendentals, by Prof. Ganesh Prasad, 
M.A., D.Sc., Hardinge.Professor of Higher Mathematics, 
Calcutta University. Royal 8vo. pp. 119. Rs. 8-12. 


"VIII. SCIENCE 
1. PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY 
Progress of Physics, by A. Schuster, D.Sc. Demy | 8vo. 
pp. 174. Rs. 3-15. 
Do., (for Registered Graduates). Rs. 2-4. 
Theory of Electro-Magnetism, by G. J. Walker, M.A., 
D.Se., F.R.S. Demy 8vo. pp. 60. Rs. 3-6. 
Do. ` (for Registered. Graduates). Rs. 1-8. 


i The book puts some of the most important developments of 
electro-magnetic theory into a connected and convenient form. 
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* Optical Theories, by D. N. Mallik, B.A., Sc.D. Demy 
Svo. pp. 191. Rs. 8-1. 


t The Principle of Relativity, by M. N. Saha, D.Sc., and 
S. N. Bose, M.Sc. (with a Historical Introduction by 
` P. C. Mahalanobis). Demy 8vo. pp. 248. Rs. 4-8. 


Molecutar Diffraction of Light, by C. V. Raman, M.A., 
D.Sc., F.R.S. Demy 8vo. pp. 113. Rs. 3-0. 


Organic Theo-compounds, by Sir P. C. Ray, Kt., C.I.E., 
D.Sc., Ph.D. Royal 8vo. pp. 74. Rs. 1-8. 


. 2 BOTANY 


Indian Medicinal Plants, by Lieut.-Col;, K. R. Kirtikar, | 
F.L.S., I.M.S., and Major B.°D. Basu, I.M.8. (Retd.). 
Nicely bound in 2 Vols. Plates Kept in nice cardboard 
cases. Rs. 275-0. 


+ 


Vanaspati, by Girijaprasanna Majumdar, M.Sc., BT. 
Demy 8vo. vp. 276. Rs. 3-12-0. e 


3. MEDICINE AND SURGERY . 


- Chemistry and Toxicology of Nerium Odorum with a des- 
cription of a newly sepdrated principle. (Coates Me- 
morial Prize, 1901), by Rai, Bahadur Chunilal Basu, 
M.B., F.C.8. Demy 8vo. PP. 32. Rs. 3-12. 


Terminalia Arjuna (Coates M enor Prize ».1908), by Lal- 
mohan Ghoshal, L.M.S. Rs. 3-12. 


Diabetes, by Indumadhab Mallik, M.A., M.D., B. L. Dem» 
8vo. pp. 43. Rs. 3-12. 


Studies in Hæpmolysis (1st edition), by U. N. Brahmachari, 
= M.A., M.D., Ph.D: Demy 8vo. pp. 71. Rs. 4-8. 


Do. (2nd edition). Rs. 4-8. 


* The right of publication of this book is held by the Cambridge University* 


E38, 
+ The sale of the book is restricted within India. 
+ 


X 


SILVER JUBILEE Li 


Surgical Instruments of the Hindus, Parts I and II (Griffith 
Memorial Prize, - 1909), by Girindranath Mukho- 
padhyay, Vishagachar yya, B.A., M.D., F. A, S.B. Demy 
8vo. pp. 476 and 172. Rə. 9- 0. P 


Do. (For Members of the Senate). Rs. 6-0. p 
_ History of Indian Medicine (Griffith Prize Essay far 1911), 
bythe same author. With a Foreword by Sir Asutosh 


-Mookerjee, Kt., ©.8.1., etc. Vol. I. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 403. Rs. 6-0. ' 


Do. Vol. II. Demy 8vo. pp. 483. Rs. 6-0. i 


* Bhela Samhita (same ds. Vol. VI of, the Journal of the 
Department of Letters). Royal 8vo. pp..286. Rs. 9-0. 


“a. ANTHROPOLOGY 
ae, e p x A 
Lectures on Ethnography, by Rao Bahadur L. K. Anantha- 
krishna Iver. Royal 8vo. pp. 302. Rs. 6-0. 


First Outlines of a Systematic Anthropology of Asia, by 
V.eGiuffrida-Ruggeri “(translated from Italian by Haran- 
chandsa Chakladar, M.A.). Royal 8vo. pp. 110. Rs. 1-8. 


Hos of Sevaikella, Part I, by Anathnath Chatterjee, M.B. 
B.S., and Tarakchandra Das, M.A.. Royal 8vo. pp. 94 
(Profùsely illustrated). Rs. 2-0. `- - 


The Aborigines of the Highlands of Central India, by B. C. 
Mazumdar, B.L. Demy 8vo. pp. 90. Rs. 1-8. 


IX. SIR'ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE SILVER 
JUBILEE COMMEMORATION 
VOLUMES 


Volume I, Arts and Letters. Rs. 11-4. 
Volume II, Science. Rs. 11-4. | 
Volume III, Orientalia, Part I. Rs. 11-4. 
Yolume III, Orientalia, Part II. Rs. 11-4. 
Volume I, Orientalia, . Part FIT. Rs. 11-4. 
Complete Set Rs. 36. 
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X. SERIALS, PERIODICALS, AND ANNALS 


University Extension Lectures (1915-1916) (First Series). 
Demy 8vo. pp. 162. Ag. 12. 
Conzocation Addresses (complete set). Rs. 10-0. 


Part I, 1858-1879. Demy 8vo. pp. 408. 
Part’ ITI, 1880-1898. Demy 8vo. pp. 442. 
Patt III, 1899-1906. ° Demy 8vo. pp. 222. 
Part IV, 1907-1914. Demy 8vo. pp. 360. 
Part V, 1915-1923. Demy 8vo. pp. 545. 
Hach Part Rs. 5-0. 
Journal of the Department of Letters. Nineteen volumes 
have been published. 
Vols: I—XV. Each Vol. Rg. 9. j 
Vols. XVI—XVII. Each Vol. Rs. Gæ” 
Vol. XVIO—Rs. 7-8. Vol. XIX—Rs. 6. 
Journal of the Department of Science. —Nine, volimes 
have been published. : | 
Wols. I~VII. Each Vol. Rs. 9. _ = 
Vol. VIII. Rs. 6. 
Vol. IX. Rs. 5-4-0. . 
(Calcutta Review (Hstd. 1844; Third Series 1921). 


University Calendar for the year 1929. Containing (1) > 


list of members constituting the Senate, Syndi- 

. cete, Faculties, Post-Graduate Councils,” Boards. of 
Examiners, etc., (2) Full informatton regarding Endow- 
ments for Professorships, Lectureships, Readerships, 

. Fellowships, Research Studentships, Scholarships, Prizes 
and Medals, (8) Descriptions of Affiliated Institutions, 
and list of Recognised Schools, (4) Lists of text-books for 
the years 1927 and 1928, (5) Rules for Examinations, 
(6) List of publications of thè Calcutta University, ete., 
ete., Demy 8vo. pp. 1071. Rs. 7-8. ; 


Do. for the year 1928. Demy 8vo. pp. 979. * Rs. 7-8. 


Do. for the year 1927? Demy 8vo. pp. 1024. Rs. 7 -8. 


Do. _ for the year 1926. Demy 8vo. pp. 901. Rs. 7-8. 


SERIALS, PERIODICALS, ETC. 13 


University Calendar for the year 1924 and 1925. Demy 
8vo. pp. 996. Rs. 7-8. 


Do. for the years one one 19ER: Demy 8vo. pp. 861. 


Rs. 7-8. 
Do. for the years 1920 and 1924. Demy 8vo. pp. 872. 
Rs. 7-8. s 


s g 


Do. for the years 1948 and 1919, Part II, Vol. I 
(containing the list of Graduates—M.A.’s 1865-1917; 
B.A. Hons. in order of merit, 1885-1917; B.A.’s im 
alphabetical orde?,, 1858-1918, , etc.). — 8vo. pp. 
1108. Re. 7-8. 

University Calendar, for the or 1918 and 1919, ‘Part IJ, 
Vol. II (containing the list of Graduates in Law, Medi- 

- cine, ard Engineering, 1918 and 1919; and Under- 
grædvates, 1917 to 1919). Demy 8vo. pp. 1048. 
Rs. 7-8. ° 


Do. ` Part JI—Supplement for 1920 and 1921 
(containing the list of Graduates in Arts, Science, Law, 
Medicine and Engineering in 1920 and 1921). Demy 
BVO. pp. 975. Rs. 7-8. - 


Do. Supplement fdr 1922 and 1923 (containing the list of 
Graduates in Arts, Science, Law, Medicine and Engi- 
neering ja 1922 and 1923). Demy 8vo. pp. 1017. 
Re. 7-8. 


University Calendar for the year 1924, Part II, Vol. I 
(containing the list of Graduates in Arts, Science, 
Teaching, Law, Medicine, and Engineering up to the 
year 1928). Demy’ Svo. pp.-1612. Rs. 10-0. 


Do. . for the year 1924, Part II, Vol. II (containing 
the list of Graduates in Arts, Science, Teaching, Law, 
Medicine, and Engineering in 1924, and list of Under- 
graduates, 1924). Demy 8vo. pp. 528. Rs. 5-0, 
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University Calendar for the year 1924, Part IT, Supplement . 
1925 and 1926 (containing lists of Graduates in Arts, — 
Science, Teaching, Law, Medicine, and Engineering in 
1925 and 1926, and lists of. Under-graduates for 1925 and 
1926). Demy 8vo. pp. 967. - Rs. 7-8-0. 


University Regulations (Revised edition, with amend- 

mers up to 15th February, 1930). (Containing thé Acts 

: and the Regulations regarding (1) Constitution of the 

Senate, Syndicate, Faculties, Boards, etc., (2) Election 

` of Fellows, (3) Affiliation of Colleges and Schools, (4) 

Admission of students to Schools. and Colleges, (5) Ad- 

mission of candidates to all Examinations and Degrees, 

(6) Syllabuses of studies for Examinations, etc., etc.). 
Demy 8vo, pp. 586+xx. ¢ : 


$ sae 


University Question Papers for #ie Examinations in 
Arts, Science, Law, Teaching, Medicine, Engineering, 
etc., for the years 1917, 1918, 1919 and 1920, bound 
in four volumes. Each Volume Rs. 4-8. $ 


Calcutta University Questions for the years 1921 #0 1928; 
” ` 8 vols. About 1,000 pages each volume. ` Each Vol. 
Rs. 7-8-0. 


Calcutta University Proossdinis of the Councils of Post- 
Graduate Teaching, 1917. ng 4- 8. i 


Calcutta University Proceedings of the °Çounsils of Post- 
Graduate Teaching, 1918-1923. For each year Rs. 3-0. 


Do. - do. 1924. Rs. 3-0. 
Gatalogue of Books in the University Library : 
I. English Literature. Rs. 1-8. 


I. History (including Biography, Geography and 
- Travels). Royal 8yo. pp. 212. Rs. 1-8. * 


mi Social Science, Part I. As. 4. 


SERIALS, PERIODICALS, ETC. | - 16 


Catalogue of Books in the University Library, Part II. 
Rs. 1-8-0. 


IV. Descriptive Catalogue of Bengali Manuscripts, 
Vol. I.“ Edited. by Basantaranjan Ray, Vidvad- 
vallabh and Basantakumar — M.A. Demy 
4to. pp. 252. Rs. 8. 


Contains short description of 286 of the large oe ee of 
Bengali MSS. in the Calcutta University Library. 7 


Descriptive -Catalogue of Bengali Manuscripts, Vol. 
“JI *(Padavali and Biographies of Caitanya Deva), 
edited by Basantaranjan- Ray, Vidvad-vallabh, 
* Manindramohan Bose, M.A., and Basantakumar 
Chatteee, M,A., with an Introduction by Rai 
Dineschardea Sen, ‘Bahadur, D.Litt., Demy 4to. 

pp. 253-4944 xxvi. Rs. 3-0. 


V.e Pischel Collections. Re. 1-0. 
VI. , Catalogue of Books—General Works. Re. 0-12-0. 
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Agents for sale of University Publications 


For sale qutside India 


* Messrs, Lonamans, Green & ‘Co., LTD., 
London House—39, Paternoster Row, Lonpon, E.C. 4. 
: ‘ American House—5d5, FIFTH ÅVENUE, New YORE. 
ry . s 
— ‘For sale in India 


Calcutta—(1) MESSRS. CHUCKERVERTTY, CHATTERJEE & Co., Lrp., 
15, COLLEG? SQvaARE. 


- (2) », |THE Kamara Book Depot, Ltp., 
15, CoLLEGE SQUARE. 
(3) = THe Book Company, DaD., 
i 4/%A, CQLLEGE SQUARE. 
(4) ,, Sun, Bros. & Co.s 
| 15, CoLLEGE SQUARE. 
(5) ,, Sen, Ray & Co., : j 
15, COLLEGE T 
(8) 3 THAC ER, SPINK & Co., è 
3, ESPLANADE, EAST. 
TD e ,, W. Newman & Co., LTD. z e 


3, OLD Court House STREET. 
Bombay—MESSRS, D. B. TARAPOREVALA, Sons & Cos, 
190, HorNBY ROAD, FORT. 
Poona City—Messrs. Tug ORIENTAL BooK AGENCY, 
15, SHUKPAWAR PETH. 
Madras—(1) Messrs. B. G. PuL & Co., 
2, FRANCIS JOSEPH STREET. 
Delhi—-MEssrRS. Tun Oxrorp Book & STATIONERY Co., 4 
KASHMIR GATE. 
L.chore—-THe PROPRIETORS, THE PANJAB SANSKRIT Book Deror, 
i SAIDMITHA STREET. 
Lucknow—Tpe PROPRIETOR, GANGA PusTAKMALA KARYYALAYA, 
° 29-30, AMINABAD PARK. 
(Special Agents for Sale of Hindi Selections). 
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Please write to 
THE MANAGER, 
' CALCUTTA REVIEW, 


Senate. House, Calcutta. @ 


A few complete sets are still available. © 
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CHARTS, 


and various other 






Educational Appliances 


imported and stocked — 


Orders Solicited from Schools and Colleges 


ie 


Scientific SUl les 





The largest and most varied stock of Educational 
Appliances in India. 


29—36, College Street Market, * Science” Block, Calcutta. 


Telegrams : Telephone : 2 
LITISYND, CALCUTTA. BURRABAZAR, 524. | 
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THE ANNUAL CONVOCATION ADDRESS 
OF THE VICE-CHANCELLOR’ 


Your E:XCELLENCY,* Lapy Jackson, MEMBERS OF THE 
University, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


On this the third occasion on which you have visited the 
University as our Chancellor, we offer you our cordial welcome 
and expresg our gratitude to you for the interest you continue 
to take in the University, in its present doings and its immediate 
future. Inthe problems which will confront us in that immediate 
future and of which more will be said in the course of this 
address, we are confident that we can count upon Your Excel- 
lency’s generous co-operation’ 

Another year of agademjé life has come to a close, and we 
hope that the sttenueus work in which many of the members of 
the University have been engaged, has meant progress in certain 
directions. It has been a year of comparative peace within the 
central portion of the University, and the interruptions of regular 
work which occurred in one or two of the Colleges, were not of 
long duration and are now happily things of the past. 

As a University, we ave suffered some serious losses in the 
course of “the year. The late Maharajadhiraj Sir Rameshwar 


1 Delivered at the Senate House, February 8, 1980. 
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Singh, G:C.I.E., of Durbhanga, was an Honorary Fellow of the 
University, and it is to his munificence that we owe the Dur- 
bhanga Building. which has been for many years a useful centre 
of our work. We offer our sympathy as a University to his 
family, as also to the family of the late Maharaja Sir Manindra- 
chandra Nandy, K.C.I.E., of Cossimbazar, who was an exceed- 
ingly generous benefactor of the University and of mahy other 
" educational institutions, and who will long be remembered as 
one of the most versatile and earnest promoters of learning, as 
well as one of the most unselfish of men, whom, modern India 
has known. We also mourn the death of Nawabzada Ashraf- 
uddin Ahmed, Khan Bahadur, C.I.E., who, since 1890, has 


been a Fellow (or Honorary Fellow) of this University, and, in - 


his earlier days, gave valuable assistance on the Arabic and 
Persian Boards of Studies. E 

Through the retirement of Dr. George Howells of Seram- 
pore College, the University has Jost the services 8f one who 
devoted much time and energy to what were, in his vfew, the 
best interests of the University. He was a member 8! innumer- 
able committees, and took an active and useful part if the deli- 
berations of the Senate. He was specially interested in the Post- 
Graduate Department and contributed greatly to development 
and strengthening. 

Two of the members of our rokaoral staff have been eed 
during the year. Sir C. V. Ranian, whom we congratulate 
upon the honour of Knighthood bestowéd upôn him since our 
last Convocation, has just returned from a triumphant scientific 
progress in the West, where he has been lecturing before the lead- 
ing Universities and Scientific Societies of Great Britain and the 
Continent of Euyope, and has received, amongst other distinc- 
tions, the very rare honour of an ‘honorary degree from the 
University of Freiburg. Prof. Radhakrishnan has been creating 
a great impression by his lectures in Oxford, and I haye heard 
that when he goes to London, he, ever loyal to his national garb, 
is apt to be stopped in Regent Street and thanked by unknown 
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„admirers for the inspiration of his addresses. Mr. H. ©. Ray 
has just returned to the department of History with a London 
Ph.D. to his credit, and a remarkable series of* testimonials to 
the value of his work from. the most widely recognised authori- 
ties in his subject. 
Meantime their colleagues in Calcutta have not been idle. 
Dr. Dineshchandra Sen has beer continuing his work upon 
Eastern Bengal Ballads, having already published six substan- 
tial volumes. Dr. Haldar has been increasing his reputation as 
a writer upon, Hegelian philosophy. Dr. Banerjea has been 
e adding to the volume of his work in Economics, and Dr. Stella 
Kramrisch has written a very considerable portion of an impor- 
. tant German Encyclopædia of Asiatic Art. The scientists also 
have not been without their meed of recognition. Nature, one 
of the best-known scieni¥fic journals, speaks of the work of Prof. 
J. N.-Mukherjee in Colloid Chemistry as having established 
his reputation throughout, the scientific world as an eminent 
worker if this subject ’’ and describes his recent address before 
the Science *Congress as “* an excellent example of the great pro- 
gress which India has made in science during the last twenty 
years.” Pyof. P. N. Ghosh and his immédiate associates have 
been contributing important artieles to the same journal as well 
as to other scietitific reyiews. In a recent article the leading 
scientists of Britain described the quality of the Indian research 
in Pure Physics in terms which Prof. Raman modestly declares 
to be excessively geherous, but in which we suspect there is a 
very considerable amount of truth. These are simply outstand- 
ing examples which go to show that work of a very advanced 
character is being done in this University, and that many of the 
members of our staff are acquiring a reputation which hag 
travelled far beyond the bounds of Bengal, and even of 
India. 
One „of the most important events in the year has been the 
setting up, after prolonged negotiation, of an Arbitration Board. 
This has been welcomed by teachers as giving them an added 
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sense of security, and it is hoped that it will fulfil the expecta- 
tions which have been formed regarding it. 

Committee’ meetings during the year have been incessant. 
One of them, to which Mr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee gave able 
secretarial assistance, was appointed to formulate the latest 
views of the University upon the subject of the Secondary 
Education Bill, and these views were for the most part endorsed 
by the Senate. They represent an adjustment of the tradition 
which left secondary education in a position of somewhat 
uncertain equilibrium between the control of the Education 
Department and- the ,University, .to the newer conception® 
that there should be a special Board entrusted with the 
management of this particular, form, of edtication. The chief - 
difficulty was to state adequately and ‘girly the relation which 
the proposed Board should hold to the University on the one 
hand and the Education Department on the other, and it is 
hoped that the solution offered by the University, which 
represents a very considerable compromise between “opposing 
views, will commend itself favourably to the Legislature. 

Another important Committee dealt with the situation which 
has arisen owing to tle fact that the existing arrangement with 
the University in respect of the Post-Graduate Department in 
particular comes to an end in the course of this year. The 
Committee was appointed with 2 view to ascértaining the 
academic requirements necessary $0 „preserve; consolidate and 
stimulate the essential features of the present scheme of teaching 
and research; and to suggest any changes which might be 
necessary in the constitution of the different administrative and 
academic bodies with a view to securing more effective economic 
co-ordination of resources and activities. It considered, amongst 
other things, the possibility of a more economical or ganisation 
of the offices, and attempted, either directly or through - sub- 
committees, to arrive at a correct estimate of the. financial 
situation which would arise if the teaching and research 
activities of the University were to be placed on a satisfactory 
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basis. No one will deny the comprehensiveness of this aim or 
the diligence of the members of the Committee. * Their patience . 
was at times almost completely , exhausted, but they returned to 
the task with surprising renewals of vigour, and were able, faint 
yet pursuing, to hold no fewer than seventy-six meetings, greatly 
assisted by the indefatigable labours of the two Secretaries, Mr. 
S. P. Mookerjee and Dr. J. N.-Mukherjee. I think also the. 
Members of the Committee will unanimously agreg that a special 
debt of gratitude is owed by the University to Dr. W. A. Jenkins 
for his assiduous toil in connection with this work. The 
Committee accumulated and attempted to digesti—with what 
success I shall not presume to say—an enormous amount of 
- information. The Report has been placed before the Senate and 
will be discussed at & meeting a week hence. It is, therefore, 
not possible to discuss.at the present; stage the merits of its 
conclusions. Ft is enough to say that the Report, contrary to 
the initiaf expectation of many, is In form unanimous, although 
the mittutes of dissent on particular points are numerous. It 
represents“ an attempt to get rid of certain difficulties which have 
emerged 1 in course of the years in the present organisation, 
difficulties which I make bold to say the illustrious founder of 
the present system, to whom the University will ever be con- 
scious of owing an, immeasurable debt, would have been the 
first to redbgnise as demanding consideration. Our aim has 
been to place the teaching and research activities of the University 
ona more satisfactory’ basis; and we agreed on one thing, 
namely, that it was unfair to the teachers of the University that 
the present uncertainty regarding the tenure of their appoint- 
ments should continue. We were also unitedly of opinion that 
the activities of the University which it was essential to 
maintain, could not be carried on’ except through an expenditure 
which would involve an increase of resources. This may seem 
to some a startling and unwelcome conclusion, but I may point 
„out that, in recent years, “accounts have been balanced only 
through considerable trenching upon a temporary University 
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reserve which is now almost completely exhausted, or will be 
exhausted at the end of the present financial year. After that 
the current income of the University will not be able to meet 
the expenditure. l 

Is the solution then to be the cutting down of our expendi- 
ture? Ican only say that this seems to me impossible to any 
appreciable extent unless the activities of the University’ are to 
"be very seriously hampered, and I think all the members of the 
committee would agree with me. The necessity for economy 
was never far from the mind of any one of us, but we were also 
of opinon that efficiency is of even greater importance and that, 
if due regard is to be had to this, involving fairness of treatment 
to the members of our staff, and if we are to be properly 
appreciative of the traditions and” present, „opportunities of our 
University, the total expenditure cannot be diminished and may 
even have to be slightly increased. J think I am sight in saying 
that this is the main trend of our Report. I am aware that the 
University is taking a heavy responsibility in suggesting this 
further inroad upon the resources which are availabe for the 
educational needs of Province, and if I thought that tke sugges- 
tion arose from a disregard of other educational necessities or 
was made with a view to perpetuating inefficiency and extrava- 
gance or even in order to maintain the status quo simply ‘for the 
sake of maintaining it, I personally would have nething to do 
with advocating this generosity. J? do ngt pretend that all is 
well in every respect with the Post-Gratluate Départment—it is 
not in any human institution to claim perfection—neither do I 
deny that, in many respects and in certain directions, there is 
room for alteration and improvement and economy. But I think 
that, taking a view of the whole situation, there is abundant. 
justification even for increased expenditure should that be found 
to be necessary, and I appeal to the Local Government for a 
generous treatment of the needs of. the University, should that 
be found to` be possible—and ‘I think it is possible—without _ 
undue sacrifice of other educational interests. 
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In this Province, in the thoughts of the people, the Univer- 
sity is regarded as standing at the summit and as forming an 
integral part of the whole educatjonal system, and its welfare is 
regarded as affecting the welfare of the whole. In illustration 
of this, I may mention that, within the last few days, the sum 
of Rs. 10,000 has been offered to the University for the im- 
provement of primary education im the villages of Bengal, the, 
whole sum to be expended within the next two years, and that 
this gift has been accepted by the Syndicate, with a grateful 
recognition of the confidence indicated. F 

We have in this University an heritage which we cannot 
afford to despise or neglect or even maintain in a state of merely 
partial efficiency. ° Especially is, it necessary in these critical 
days that the resources of the country should be liberally devoted 
to the training of the duture leaders of the country so that they 
may be sent out properly equipped for the difficult life they will 
have to live. Would it be considered out of place in this con- 
nection” to repeat the suggestion made elsewhere that the 
Government of India might recognise that some of the achieve- 
ments of this University are of national and imperial importance 
and deserve corresponding support and ehcouragement ? Even 
in these, days of the equalising of the rights of all the provinces, 
there might be still some sentimental as well as practical regard 
for the first-born amongst the Indian Universities. Is it too 
much to throw, out sthe bint that more amongst the great 
merchants both Indian ‘and European whose firms owe so very 
much to the loyal service-in their offices of the humbler alumni 
of our Colleges might turn from superficial criticism to positive 
assistance of our education and make substantial contributions 
to educational funds which would enable us torelevate the whole 
standard of that training about which in their lighter moods 
they sometimes make merry but upon which the prosperity of 
their business so essentially depends ? It would indeed be a 
profitable investment, for it would yield a return of good-will 
towards those who at present so largely control the industrial 
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development of the country, and would do much to remove the 
bitter spirit of envy and constant talk of exploitation which are 
SO prevalent in regard to those whose own energy and capacity 
and perseverance have led in so many cases to such amazingly 
profitable results. 

In respect of finance generally it may be said that this 
University is, as in so many other countries, on the Horns of 
"a dilemma. If it is to-depend upon internal resources, i.e., upon 
fee income, it can do so only by increasing the number of the 
students, which means lowering its standards and so exposing 
itself to the criticism of academic worthlessness. If it is to 
keep its standards high, it must limit the number of its students, 
diminish its income and find itself a pauper unless, as, again, 
every other University in the world docs, it is to draw more 
largely upon external assistance, either in "the shape of Govern- 
ment grants or private benefactions. ° 

I turn from these mundane but necessary considérations to 
offer the congratulations of the University to you whos to-day, 
are receiving your degrees. It is a great event in*your lives, 
and you are now proceediug to higher studies in.whith you will 
be still more closely associated with the University, or you are 
. going out into the world to occupy responsible positions, and, in 
many cases, to become leaders amongst yopr fellow countrymen. 
I offer you the sincere good wishes of the University for your 


success. I trust that you will také.witheyou some clear con- 


sciousness of what University training ought to do for you and 
what, I hope, it has done. 

A University trained man or woman ought to be ale to 
exercise a balanced judgment, to extract the soul of good out of 
the confusions of gontroversy, or the truly valuable out of that 
which seems to be indifferent. You will usually find that 
beneath the vehemently expressed dogmas of opposing contro- 
varsialists there are truths upon which both sides can agree. 
T; is for the cultured men of the country to drag these confused 
and covered truths out into the clear light of day. Men may be 
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divided in-opinion ds to the particular kind of political status 
they want, but they are not divided in their belief that Indig has 
peculiar traditions and aptitudes of her own. It is for the Uni- 
versity teachers and the students guided by them, through 
patient study of past history and present facts, properly to 
appreciate that tradition and cultivate those capacities. The 
spinning wheel may be viewed by different people with varying 
degrees of practical respect, but there would probably be unani- 
mity in regard to the idea symbolised by it, viz., that, in the 
inevitable develgpment of industrialism, India should be saved 
eas much as possible from some of the terrible accompaniments 
of the first beginnings of industrialism in° the West and should 
. discover some method of uniting the expansion of industry with 
increasing care for the.welfare and individuality of the worker. 
Is it necessary for the psosperity of the people that so frequently 
as in the West, the fair countryside should be darkened by the 
smoke of fhultitudinous factory chimneys, that people -should 
leave the* open country for the crowded city streets where they 
jostle one Another. for a livelihood ahd have hardly room to 
breathe ? ft is for the University trained men to put positive 
meaning injo the demands of the people, to see that the national 
unity which is so passionately desired is no empty shell bui an 
opportunity for faithfyl service of the commonwealth, leading 
to a removal of the spirit of ‘indifference which separates class 
from class and a growing .consciousnes that the health and 
economic and spiritual prosperity of the people are the concern 
first of all of those who have had the special preparation for life 
which a University can give. The destinies of India can best 
be accomplished by the increase of- her own internal strength. 
The development of a people comes from within and not from 
without, and it is for you students and graduates of the Univer- 
sity to guide that development in the years that are to come. 
Edugation by lessening illiteracy and in connection with the 
present enthusiasm for the education of women is bringing 
evérywhere new forces into being, and it is for you to guide 
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these forces into the service of a better organised society. The 
University ought to take the lead in the regrouping of natural 
and historical groups, so that they may cease to be mutually 
antagonistic, and may be serviceable to higher ends. It is for 
you, graduates of the University, to take the lead in this regroup- 
ing and reorganisations, and the best wish that we can wish for 
_ you is that you may be conscious of your high calling dnd great 
opportunities; and zealously endeavour to be faithful to that 
spirit of enlightenment and sympathy and goodwill which your 
University, by its essential nature, is pledged to cultivate. The 
late Swami Vivekananda said once: “ My whole ambition is toe 
set in motion a machinery which will bring noble ideas to the 
door of every one.’’ If the University has brought to you any. 
noble ideas, it will have fulfilled its task, and if you open the ~ 
doors of your minds to these ideas, communicate them to others 
and live by them, you will not fail in that future ef great promise 
which lies before you. 
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VII—SMATHEMATICS AND EDUCATION! _ . 
The Test of Teaching | ° 


In the preceding articles we have considered in a very gene- 
ral manner a number of diverse ways in which graphical and 


| statistical means may be of signat service to the student. The 


applications to the sciences were touched on but lightly, though 
evidently the instances that-could be collected are well nigh 
without end. I is a thought-provoking task to try to arrange 
these from the point of view of mathematics, but this is not the 
place to do so. (It is hoped in the pages of ‘‘ The Calcutta 


` Review” to carry still fuyther the analysis that has already 


been outlined in the articles ‘ Mathematics and Life.’’) An 
even more stimulatingstask it is to decide how this material 
may We passed ôn to students; in actual teaching the abilities 
and the demands of a class give quite a new aspect to the 


subject-matter. 
, The Key Device. 


e 

It was realised early that the slide rule would play a most 
important part in making it feasible to teach much . else that 
was laid® down,as desirable. And so, right at the beginning, the 
aim was to lead the class by as direct aroute as possible to a 
position in which they could look at this instrument with under- 
standing and nofsnerely use it mechanically. But even so it 
was not realised how dominant would be the position taken by 
the slide scale (as it seems better to call it, though to do so may 
upset the dictionaries) in a course like the present. The slide 
scale does not look imposing; and itis still sufficiently unfami- 
liar to the man in the street.to lend itself to a certain amount of 
ridicule, as being somewhat presumptuous in its readiness to 
displace so very much of the beloved apparatus of arithmetic, 
not to mention trigonometry. ‘* Push-stick’’ was the nick-name 


|!  Neprinted from “The Times of India,” dated 29th July and 26th August, 1929, ° - 
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given to an engineering student who, alone among his fellows, 
had discovered its supreme utility in his work. With such 
thoughts in the background, ng special emphasis was laid on the 
slide scale in what was written before. 


| A Friendly Critic. 

A friendly critic pointed.this out at once, and his’ remarks 
are worth quoting now for their insight ; for though I acquiesced 
in his opinions, I did not realise till later how literally true 
were even his most enthusiastic words. He said: ‘‘ I am afraid 
you pass too lightly over, the advantages of the use of the slide 
_ rule. I would recommend that the student be taught at an early 
-date the use of the rule and be kept — at it, Practice. 
-on it improves his facility for— wn i 


-.. (1) ‘reading functional scales and. alighiment charts, 
(2) interpolating between graduations, 
(8) handy manipulations, and, 
(4) giving a proper sense of approximate values. ` 


e. 
- 


I have known cases where inability to use slide, rules (and 
this with engineers !) has caused great difficulty in reading ordi- 
nary functional scales. Of course, I am rather biased in favour 
of the rule, as I have used it for nearly ten years practically 
every day ; and would less think of being* without it in the office 
than, let us say, my hat! ’’—and this though my friend’ is a 
Parsi. A professor of Chemistry in’the nigfussi] also bears testi- 
mony to this agony of the slide scale. . Accompanying a cheque 
for Rs. 15 came a note ; “‘ I’ve lost my slide rule. Please send 
onoinel at once. I feel as if I had lost a limb! ”’ 


e Common-sense compelled. 


Here we cannot go into details as to what the slide scale can 
accomplish ; these must be reserved for treatment in “‘ The Cal- 
cutta Review.’ It need only be remarked that the slide scale 
has made it practicable to attempt to teach several things which 
before were ruled out as impossible—among these being matters 
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even of almost purely theoretical interest. I would but empha- 
sise my friend’s (4)—the slide scale as a teacher of common- 
sense in measurement. An American friend writes of his having 
seen at a German railway station the height placarded as 
1127°3105 metres ! But there is no need to go so far afield to illus- 
trate this lack of a feeling for the significant in measurement; 
one of the most frequent complaints made by teachers of physics 
and of chemistry is of the difficulty in getting students to appre- 
ciate when the digits in a number have or have not a meaning. 
By the slide scale too would certainly be overcome the difficulty 
mentioned by examiners last year in getting agricultural students 
to make use of the decimal system. ` : 

- One feature ef the classwork was its marked contrast with 
the usual college-mathgniatics.” A combined exercise was plan- 
ned with a view to getjing a large number of measurements from 
which a meaning might be educed. The lengths, etc., of two or 
three hurfdred almond tree leaves were measured, each student 
measuring about ten leaves. To classify the measures the stu- 
dents were appointed in twos to record frequencies in specified 
classes thts : 1, of length 22 cms., 0 of length 23, 5 of length 24, 
and soon, A quite unexpected result was put when their counts 
were set out on the blackboard for furtherexamination. .No pair 
of students agreed with any other as to the distribution of’ the 
measurements! The work had seemed quite simple, though a 
trifle laborious, and ij was yéry surprising that so many mis- 
takes had been ‘mad in*carrying out so straightforward a piece 
of work. Here was a quite unpremeditated link between Mathe- 
= matics and Law! Neither teacher nor student was sufficiently in- 
terested in the problem to go back to do the counting again. 
Perhaps the lack of zeal for drudgery was excusable; for when 
similar discrepant records ‘are obtained under practical condi- 
tions, re-counts are offen impossible ; the best way of keeping 
in touch’ with actuality was to go ahead with the resulta obtained 
_ likely miscounts were eliminated 4s far as possible, and then by 
comparison the contradictions in the evidence furnished: by the 
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students themselves were removed, and what seemed to be the 
‘“ probable ’’ truth decided. It was, evidently, a salutary lesson 
for the students to have to criticise and evaluate the errors they 
themselves had undeniably committed. 


Algebra v. Geometry. 


It ought to be noted that in such exercises may be obtained 
the educationat value usually associated, for those who are able 
to appreciate them, with geometrical examples. The point is 
put very clearly in Cresswell’s emphasised words :. ‘‘ There exists 
this manifest distinction between a synthetic proof in Geometry 
and an analytical process in Algebra, that in order to comprehend 
the former the whole claim of reasoning must be kept in view, 
as it is continued from the beginning of the © proposition to the 
end. Whilst in pursuing the latter metked the attention is fixed 
only upon each single step, as each of them subcessively offers 
itself; and the conclusion is to be admitted independently of all 
but the last of them, whenever it is arrived af. Stronger and more 
unceasing attention, therefore, 1s required in the former case than 
in the latter,-and the judgment, as well as the memory, is called 
more urgently into actién.’’ A century later Sir Joseph Larmor 
used a striking metaphor to express this important limitation of 
algebra, and added a remark that ae ta our consideration of 
science generally as well as to physics : ‘* Algebraic ahalysis,’’ he 
said, ‘‘outside the realm of computation has to gun in blinkers, 
though they may be ultramundane as In multiplex geometry ; ; 
only in combination with a general physical intuition does it 
become the source and expression of expanded outlook.’’ 


VIII--ESSENCE OF THE SCHEME 


Why do we waste time, and distort outlook, by subjecting 
‘students to a training in a type of mathematics such ag for the 
great majority has no meaning’, save as an examination-passing 


device? Why should we treat the remedying of this as the 


ile, 
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concern only of the mathematician? Why need the teaching of 
other subjects be impoverished through allowing the traditional 
views of the nature and the scope of mathematics to dominate 
our educational practice? Such are the questions that have 
been raised in this series. of articles, especially with regard to 
the curriculum for the First Year in Bombay University. An 
endeavotr has been made to show how these questions may be | 
met in a really constructive way—it is now simpfy a question 
of working out details and making adjustments. The applica- 
tion of the solution will naturally be in the hands of the mathe- 
matics teacher. He may be conservatiye by nature, well content 
with the intellectual pleasures to which he has been accustomed. 


. But he is not so lacking i in ability that he will find real difficulty 


in adjusting himself to a new situation; nor is he so wanting in 
public spirit that he will, refuse his help where it is asked. It is 
indeed only as teachers with other special interests, and others 
who are afert toa changing situation, realise how students suffer 
at present and also what isthe nature of the remedy to be applied, 
that a real corrective can generally be utilised in a satisfactory 
way in the ‘near-future. 


° Hand and Eye. ` 


We have considered 3 in the last article some special features 
of the work in class. The main part of this work, however, 
does not lend itself to,general comment. It consists largely of 
drill in fundambtntat manipulations. The scheme that is being 
followed has been found in its main features to stand the test of 
actual teaching. How far it will meet the needs of students in 
their future studies will take some years yet to reveal. The con- 
viction grows that for specialist mathematics, students at any 
rate it will be an advantage thus early to have their outlook 
broadened, and to be set to train themselves in the use of other 
devices than the mere manipulation of symbols. In fact it has 
become a standing joke in some of our advanced mathematics 
classes to point out how the work there would have been illumi- 
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natəd and facilitated if in their First Year work the students 
had been disciplined as advocated in ‘* Graphs and Statistics! ” 
However much applications be stressed in the proposed 
course, intelligent discipline will be. the keynote, as indeed it 
ought to be in all mathematical teaching. This impression may 
be confirmed from comments reported to have been made on the 
„examination paper set at the end of the term. After’looking 
over the questions, a distinguished physicist, who has daily 
experience of the demands made by science on mathematics, 
affirmed that the paper represented just the kind af knowledge of 
mathematics with which gn ordinary student ought to be equip- ¢ 
ped. With him was one whose interests are wide, though mainly 
literary; he, having scanned the paper, disclatmed any compe- - 
tence to make a positive valuation ‘but-he ‘declared that for his 
part he failed to see how the examination showed any closer con- 
nection with Life than the ordinary type of mathematical paper ! 
Than these two comments taken together none could’ be more 
satisfactory. Chesterton has pointed out that the ‘‘ simple ” 
life is apt to be the self-conscious life; we may be closést to Life 
when we are thinking least about it. Verb. sap» 


The Inner Eye. 


Another note ought to sound clearly in the working ‘of this 
schame, though the educational instfument is too clogged and 
damped yet to let it resonate clearly, It,is impossible to. over- 
emphasise the importance of poise in the attitude*we try to get 
our students to learn; it is an educational gem with many facets. 
Its essential quality was suggested in the general aim set out in 
our first article, ‘‘ not so much a concrete knowledge of science 
as a scientific outlogk, a scientific habit of thought.” (Passion we 
leave to the poets.) Poise too lights up even questions of severe 
intellectual discipline. In the study of advanced mathematics 
emphasis is nowadays laid on the need for setting oùt a train 
of reasoning -without appeal to’any graphical representation. At: 
present.most mathematical students have training in the use of only. 
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the most elementary “graphs and they are really ignorant of gra- 
phical properties and limitations. On the one hand they fail to 
perceive how light might be shed.by graphs on the best Jine to 
follow through many an argument in mathematics; or, if they 
take such aid, they are unable ever to be independent of it, for 
they have not realised just how graphs fail. On the other hand 
they may learn parrotwise of the risks in making reasoning 
depend upon graphs, and so submit themselves to a dogmatism 
nearly as depressing as any that theologian or atheist could 
impose. Professor Eddington sums up the truth as regards 
* graphs in two sentences, witich may well be quoted though both 
occur in connection with some of his most advanced writing 
about Relativity. `‘ Graphical yepresentation,’’ he says, ‘‘ is 
serviceable as a tool, ut is dangerous as an obsession.’’ And 
again, ‘‘ World-geometfy is very like other graphs: if wisely 
chosen it may exhibit or suggest relationships, provide useful 
nomenclature, and generally assist the mind in orderly thought.’’ 

In connection with the practical uses of graphs we have the 
need for pojse exhibited in the judgment of the late Sir George 
Knibbs, the famtd statistician of Australasia: “The more we 
graphed owr statistics the better, especially for the public; and 
when we become more intelligent we should have series of graphs 
and would not be troubled wifh long lists of figures.’’ Like snap- 
shots graphs may be superficial; but a discriminating training in 
thus snapshotting aspécts of*truth would be very valuable. 

For an expression of this attitude of detachment, or of 
criticism, as regards ideas themselves, let us take the words of 
one who, in that he last operated on the King, may be regarded 
as most eminent among surgeons in Britain. Professor Trotter's 
words are: ‘‘ In science the primary duty of ideas is to be useful 
and interesting even more than to be ‘true.’ We must be ready 
to entertain ideas freely and fairly, and no less ready to discard 
them without regret, glad enough when we gain an unexpected 
glint from ‘ the blank face of familiar things.’’ And he quotes 
the aphorism, ‘‘ Do not believe new ideas; use them.’ > 


3 
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Investigate ! 


It is hoped that the continuation of the practical testing of 
our scheme may be possible.* As it happened, last session the 
students who took this course were not on the whole those most 
brilliant in mathematical studies: even the budding mathema- 
tician appears to be conservative; at least most mathematicians 

- like to feel they are building on rock! It is a great gain, how- 
ever, to have demonstrated that this new scheme can be so adapted 
as to be workable with the students who might find it most diff- 
cult. Itis unsafe to generalise from the impressions of one | 
year’s work; but, as ittmay not seem surprising, it may be re- 
marked that this new type of mathematics seems much better 
suited to women students thar the old. (Very much depends, 
of course, on the start given in schools, aad girls’ schools have 
an unhelpful reputation of being defective in teaching mathe- 
matics.) Perhaps the greater emphasis in this new ecourse on 
constructive manipulations of one kind and another, make a 
special appeal to women students. The new course glso makes 
an imperative demand for neatness (as has been explasned before) 
and the average woman finds it easier to meet this demand than 
the average man. It was refreshing too to encounter in some 
women students an almost rebellious vigour in the way they 
dealt with examination questions—mathematics becgme obvious? 

However all this may be, the sum of the matter, and here 
we may leave it, is that as far as the tast hes gone, this new 
discipline has proved salutary for all, not excepting the mathe- 
matical specialists, in whose supposed interests other students 
have hitherto been sacrificed, Thare is an opportunity here for 
an investigation, as systematic as in medicine, and as compre- 
hensive as in economics, into the nature of the mathematical 
training that will be beneficial to students of all types. 


(Concluded.) ; 
° JOHN MACLEAN 


~ 
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POPULAR CONTROL OF THE PURSE—HOW FAR IT 
IS EFFECTIVE IN ENGLAND, FRANCE, U. S. A. 
AND INDIA 


Now the question is how far the people excercise real con- 
trol over the national purse. But control of the purse may 
mean two things,—it may mean either control of the adminis- 
tration through tbe power of the purse or control of the fiscal 
“policy of state through the power of-framing and passing the 
budget. The English people or their representatives in Parlia- 
ment have the power of,the purse in the first sense but not in 
the second sense. The American people apparently have it in 
both senses; but lookihg below the surface of things it will 
appear that they cannot be said to be the true custodian of the 
purse of the nation. The house of Representatives can thwart 
‘the Executive by refusing supplies for the national services but 
cannot turn it out. The Executive can go on merrily in com- 
plete indifferencé to the hostile attitude of the Legislature exer- 
cising its ordinary and emergency legal powers without violating 
the constitution until the weapon employed by the Legislature 
recoils on its own head. If the national services are neglected 
due to refusal of supplies by,the Legislature the Executive will 
not be held to accourft for ft by the nation but the Legislature. 
Hence control of the purse by the Congress in the first sense 
becomes a myth. Next so far as control in the second sense 
is concerned it is at best imperfect. Unlike the English system 
there is no ban on any private member of fhe House bringing 
in fiscal proposals or changing the proposals informally made by 
the Executive—for the Executive is not there to present the 
budget formally. As the responsibility for the fiscal programme 
of the year as a whole cannot be located in any particular autho- 
rity—the Executive, individual members of the Congress and 
the Committees of both Houses all having some share—neither 
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the Legislature nor the people can bring anybody to account for 
extravagance or stinginess,or for any blunder in policy or admi- 
nistration. There is no consistent financial policy of the Govern- 
ment strictly speaking, everythitig depending on the accident of 
constitution of committees in the House and the Senate, these 
even, sometimes working at cross purposes. In these circum- 
„Stances popular control of finance is a sham unless we ‘use the 
term to mearf the power of particular sections of people or parti- 
cular localities to get some fiscal proposal touching revenue or 
expenditure carried by bringing pressure on individual members 
of the Congress and through the practice of ‘‘log-rolling ;”’ 
but the people have ho power in their hands to get the fiscal 
system adjusted to the changing circumstances of the time. Amidst 
thisschaos the fiscal system of U. S. A.wduld have completely 
collapsed but for the exeptionally hayfpy revenue prospects of 
the country; but even so it could not bear the strain of the last 
Great War and the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 aiming 
as it does to introduce some degree of centralisation is an index 
of the inherent weakness of the system. It may be e&pected that 
popular opinion in U. S. A. would demand further centralisation 
and concentration of* responsibility for the finangial policy 
and administration. Only with complete unification of, respon- 
sibility can popular control of the purse become something real 
and effective. i : . 
Now to pass on to the French. system. The situation in 
France stands midway between the Ehgligh and the American. 
The frame-work of the financial machinery as well as tlie 
fundamental principles regulating its working is almost alike 
in England and France and in direct contrast to the American 


system. But they. lead to different results in the two countries as. 


the Parliamentary type of: Government has assumed different 
shapes on two sides of the English Channel due to social and histo- 
rical causes. The initiative in financial matters in the compilation 
of the budget and its submission to the Parliament has been, as in 
England, made over to the Executive. But when in Parliament 
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— 


the Minister of France as the mouth-piece of the Cabinet in 
financial matters has not the same control over the Govern- 
ment’s fiscal proposals as his counterpart in England has got. . 
Moreover all the revenue proposals do not originate with the 
Government, and are not embodied in the Finance Bill. Direct 
taxes are authorized earlier in the session in a specjal measure 
passed by Parliament just to place the local bodies in a position 
to frame their budgets with full knowledge of he aids they ` 
would secure from the Central Government. 

The proposals of the Minister of finance are referred to the 
Budget Committee which is by far the strongest Committee in the 
Chamber. Not only the budget proposals but all money bills or bills 
involving charges on the national exchequer are referred to it. 
Previously once the finance bill was referred to the budget Com- 
mittee ; it completely ẹlipped out of the control of the finance 
minister. The*proposals of the Government were freely tamper- 
ed with by the members of the committee even to the extent of 
substituting its own conclusions for those of the Government. 
There wag not only discussion in general principles but minute 
scrutiny of the appropriate proposals for every branch of 
public seryice by sub-committees appomied for the purpose. 
As a result of action of the- committee, the whole finan- 
cial policy of the ,Government was sometimes. completely 
upset. Š f 

“ The committee pays hardly any attention to the budget 
prepared by the mifistels’’ wrote Leon Say in 1896 ‘‘ and con- 
siders itself charged with preparing the budget as if it were the 
minister. * * * The committee regards itself as a govern- 
ment and the reporters are its ministers.’’ 

Of late, however, the situation has changed considerably and 
we might say with Dr. Sait ‘‘such language would not apply to 
the practice that has prevailed in the last fifteen or twenty years 
and specially since the adoption of proportional representation in 
the choice of committees. Only with great moderation and with 
the approval of the Government does the Commitee now use its 
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right of initiative.” ! Now-a-days the committee would not en- 
tertain any proposals for materially altering the Government 
` scheme, without’ the acquiescence of the ministers of finance. 
Moreover by the new method of constitution of the committee 
the Government cari manage to secure a majority for themselves 
ito thwart ‘any such attempt. “‘The disappearance of the old 
. spirit of rivalry is seen in the persistent refusal of the committee 
to make special reports on private member bills which call for 
supplementary appropriations; initiative is left to Government.’’ ? 
Then there has been an approach towards the English system 
of unification of responsibility in the Cabinet when the depart- 
mental budgets come back to the chamber in report the minister 
of finance once again comes tọ the forefront in all the discus- 
sions that follow. He speaks with tht, authority of the whole’ 
Cabinet at his back and no increase of reduction of credits is 
accepted by the ministers without his consent. ° . E l | 
But with all these attempts at unification of responsibility 
for financial administration the French system has not yet attain- 
ed to perfect unity of control noticeable in the Engljsh. First 
of all there is no rule in France as in England which reserves 
absolutely to the Government the right of initiating money bills 
.and of proposing, by way of amendment to such, bills increases 
in the original figures. All the same there is a conscious 
attempt at repudiation of this pernicious principle of private 
members’ initiative in many matter’ which often lends itself to 
infinite corruption. In 1900 the Chamber adopted the famous 
Barthelot resolution which has been incorporated in its rules by 
which no private member may offer an amendment to the 
budget, which would create new offices or pensions or increase 
existting pensions ôr salaries. 
Then again the vicious system of tacking riders to the 
finance act has been put a stop to in 1918. 


1 E. M. Sait~Govt. and Politics of France, pp. 206, 
3 Ibid, pp. 27. 
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Secondly even after the recent reform of the system of 
organisation of committees of the chamber the fact remains.that 
once finance bills get into the Committee Chamber they slip out 
of the control of the Cabinet., The Budget Committee has been 
given a free hand to introduce any amendment it likes. The bill 
may come back to the chamber mutilated beyond recognition 
and out of accord with the financiad policy of the Government. 

Thus it is that control of the purse being divided between two 
rival bodies—the Cabinet and the Chamber—ihe people cannot 
affix the responsibility for mismanagement of finances in either of 

e them. Butthe bane of the French system is as Dr. Sait has 
pointed out, ‘‘ the absence of any coherent and enduring majority 
in the Chamber of Deputies.’’ | Responsible governmens is a 
misnomer without @ stable working majority to. support the 
Executive in Parliamen¥, The people cannot possibly exercise 
control over thee purse directly but they can do so indirectly by 
bringing pfessure to bear on the government of the day if the 
governments. happen to be their nominee or the nominee of a 
majority ofthem. But in the present situation of parties in 
France the people have no direct hand in the creation of the 
Cabinet. The formation of the Cabinet i$ more or less a matter 
of chance combinations in Parhament. It is not the direct 
off-shoot of general election as in England where there are 
ordinarily twò dominant rival parties with definite and clear 
issues and the people are in A position to choose between the two 
on the merits of theit programmes. ! 

Unless and until this canker im the parliamentary system 
in France is removed the people. cannot exercise effective 
control over any field of national affairs—finance, administra- 
tion or legislation. . 

It would be rather a to drag in India into this 
comparative study, because Indian constitution cannot by any 


> Of late however the condition of parties in England shows signs of approximating to 
the continental type as is shown by the results of the last three general election. 
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stretch of imagination be brought under the category we 
have just now considered. However the goal of India has been 
definitely declared to be full responsible government and the 
first step towards it is alleged to have been already taken. So 
an attempt at such a contrast may at least serve the useful 
purpose of bringing home to us the immense ground we have 
yet to cover before we can’ claim to have a truly democratic 
constitution; for popular control.of the purse is, so to say, the 
first pre-requisite to democracy. Now so far as popular control 
of the purse is concerned, the Constitutional Reforms of 1919 
have hardly made any advance on the situation as it existed 
before. 

As for the Central Governmenj the Act of 1919 has not 
sought to introduce any element of resp6 sibility into it. It has 
only effected some change in the Legiskitive machinery making 
it bicameral and broadening the basis of représgntation’in the 
Lower House. But the Hxecutive.is in no way responsible 
to the Assembly. The budget is introduced in the lower House 
and the demands for grants are submitted to the vote of the 
Assembly; of course no proposal for appropriftion of revenue 
- cam be made except on the recommendation of the Governor- 
General. The Assembly has three courses open to ib sn regard 
to these, viz., ‘f to assent, or refuse its assent to any demand 
or reduce the amount referred tojin any demand by a reduction 
of the whole grant.” |Sec. 67 (A) 6 G8yernment of India Act 
1919.] But these powers of refusal or reduction are for purposes 
of control of administration or finance quite immaterial. 
Moreover they do not extend to all the proposals for appropria- 
tion; for a considerable portion of them has been set apart as 
non-votable, neither house has got the authority even to discuss 
them ‘‘ unless the Governor-General otherwise directs.’’ Its 
action on the budget proposals is at best a pious expression of 
the mind of the legislature, for the Governor-General-has been 
given an absolute veto over the decision of the Assembly. He 
has simply to certify that a particular demand refused or 
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reduced by the Assembly * ‘is essential to the discharge of his 
responsibilities ’’ and it is automatically restored, the action of 
the Legislative Assembly being simply ignored. It has been 
made clear by the Joint Select Committee of the two houses of 
Parliament that this power of the Governor- General is in no 
sense extraordinary. He is enjoined to exercise the power 
in the normal discharge of his duties inasmuch as he is 
ultimately responsible to British Parliament for the peace and 
good government of India. But this is not all. The Governor- 
General has not only the power of overriding the decision of the 
Legislative Assembly in regard to proposals for expenditure 
submitted to its vote but he has been given independent powers 
of authorising “‘ such expenditure as may, in his opinion, be 
necessary for the safa@jy or tranquillity of British India or any 
part thereof ” under Sec. 67 A (8) of the Act. This however 
has of course been meant to be exercised only in emergencies. 
It comes to this, therefore, practically speaking the central 
legislature, has no control whatsoever over the finances of 
Governmert of India, which remain the close pressure of an 
irresponsible Executive. 

To come to the provinces, we find that the Act of 1919 has 
sought to intraduce only the rudiments of responsibility here by 
the curious device of What has been called “‘ dyarchy.’”’ We 
shall not enter into the merits or demerits, workability or 
otherwise of this system; we shall only see how far it has 
promoted popular control of the purse. Here also as in the 
Central Government some of the items of expenditure have been 
removed from the risk of a vote in’ the Council and earmarked 
as non-voteable. With regard to the other items in the 
budget, i.e., those which must be submitted to the vote of the 
Council its powers are highly circumscribed. By sec. 72 (D) 2 
of the Act, the Council “‘ may assent, or refuse its assent, to a 
demand; may reduce the amount-therein referred to either by a 
reduction of the whole grant or by the omission or reduction of 
any of the items of expenditure of which the grant is composed.” 

j | 
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The initiative with regard to the proposals for appropriation of 
revenue rests with the executive. The Council has no authority 
to increise the estimates or to change the destination of grant. 
But even if this had been the whole story the Council could 
think itself blessed. The powers of the Council given above 
have been neutralised by the proviso to the very same section of 
*the Act. With regard to the grants relating to the “Reserved ”’ 
half of the Government the action of the Council can be quashed 
by a simple certificate by the Governor to the effect that the 
demand is essential in the discharge of his responsibility for the 
“ subject.” With regard to the grants relating to “‘ transferred 
subjects ’’ the Governor has been enjoined nat to interfere, as 
far as practicable, with the égction*of the Council. Under 
proviso (c) to sub-section (2) of the section referred to above the 
Governor can of course in cases of emergency guthorise ,such 
expenditure as may be in his opinion necessary for she safety, 
tranquillity of the province or for the carrying on of any depart- 
ment.’ How far this power should be exercised in regard to 
Transferred Departments and if so, to what extent hes not been 
clearly defined by the Act and depends much on the discretion 
and temperament of the Governor. One thing is clear that this 
power of the Governor is of an extraordinary character, meant to 
be exercised only under exceptional circumstances. So far as 
the Transferred Departments are concerned the Council enjoys 
some amount of authority over the,expenditwre. But this 
authority even has been rendered useless due to the lack of a 
sense of responsibility in the Council. Deprived of control over 
the greater portion of the estimates they exercise the little 
power they have been given with a vengeance in regard to these 
items. A sense of responsibility can only grow where members 
feel that the responsibility of office will devolve upon themselves 
in the next turn, where any refusal of grant is taken as a vote 
of lack of confidence in the *Government and followed by its 
resignation and the installation of the critics of the Government 
in responsible positions. But none of these conditions are 
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fulfilled in the Indian provinces. Saddled with the power of 
certification and emergency power the Executive can successfully 
defy the opposition of the Legislature for a considerable time. 
Under such circumstances popular control of the purse is only a 
myth and a colossal hoax. Popular control of the purse can 
become a reality only with the transfer of all the portfolios to 
ministers responsible to the legislature, the withdrawal of the 
extraordinary powers of the Governor and his virtual conver- 
sion to a nominal head of the Executive, the growth of political 
parties with clear-cut issues and collective responsibility of the 
ministry. Unfortunately conditions in the country are far from 
favourable to the fulfilment of these ‘conditions in the near 
future. But the thing that is of first and foremost importance 
on which everythimg ,el8e depends is the replacement of an 
Executive linked up wh Whitehall by one deriving its sanction 
to govern fromethe children of the soil. 

A‘ defaotratic constitution is not worth the paper on which 
it is written unless it secures to the people the right to say the 
last word ¢n what taxes they would pay and how the proceeds 
of these takes would be spent for the good of the community. 


( Concluded.) 


AKSHAYKUMAR GHOSAL 
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ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


The fifth century saw the end of the Roman Empire as well 
as that of Paganism. The one succumbed under the barbaric 
invasions, the other was superseded by Christianity. -In the 
pathetical poems of Rutilius we hear the last voice of the dying 
religion. The violent protest of Symmachus when the Roman 
temples were definitely closed in obedience to an imperial order 
could not avert an-event which was almost fatally ‘accomplished. 
But it seemed as if the Gods who had been driven away from 
their temples were taking revenge. The grand edifice which 
had been built by the heroism of the “Italian legions and the 
political wisdom of Roman leaders fell flown to pieces. Just 
as the Roman Empire was demolished by the.hordes of, the 
barbarians continually pouring into the country frone the un- 
defended boundaries, so also classical culture vanished. Its 
definite burial took place when the Emperor Justinian closed 
the University of Athen where the last rhetoricians @nd philo- 
sophers had tried in vain, to defend pagan tradition from the 
attacks of the fathers of ihe church. The unity of the Roman 
Empire was broken for ‘ever. The Byzantine Emperors, last 
scions of Constantine the Great still claimed, it is true, a nominal 
authority upon the country, but their power, was confined only 
to some towns on the Adriatic coast and even thet was not to 
last “for a long time. The rest of Italy was nothing but a con-- 
tending land which changed its masters at every moment. 
Vandals, Goths, Longobards, Normans, Francs and in Sicily 
Arabs, effaced the last traces of Roman culture. A kind of 
society was formed, military and aristocratic in its essence, 
which introduced even into Italy the system of social organisa- 
tion, quite nordic in its origin, called feudalism, though’ it could 
never completely supersede, ås we shall see later on, the 
peculiar traditions of our race. Side by side with this military 
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society specially composed of foreign elements we find another 
aristocracy, that of Clergymen, representing the spiritual authority, 
always endeavouring to assert its rights and privileges against and 
above the military class. It was a struggle traceable up fo the 
very end of the Roman empire and lasting ior centuries. It was 
to exercise a great influence even upor the literature of the 
Middle ages, the history of which is, in fact nothing else than 
a record of the various moments and phases of this incessant 
fight between temporal and spiritual powers. Both the currents 
found their supporters, and though spiritual authority seemed 
go triumph at Canossa when the German emperor knelt down 
before the Pope Gregory, the truce was only momentary, because 
the struggle was to be resumed at the very dawn of Italian 
literature in the 13th eentufy when muck blood was shed by 
the contending parties yand the voice of Dante was heard pro- 
claiming that both the authorities were related but independent 
because their sphere of action was absolute:y different. However 
tragic it might have been, it was the ssruggle that helped in 
keeping aliveeeven outside the scholastics, she interest in Aristo- 
tolean philos8phy, the ethics of which was considered as the 
natural basis of those political discussians in which the time 
was engaged, as modern research has shown that the Middle ages 
were not such a dark and barbaric period as we formerly used 
to believe. .Ié was on the ‘other hand a period of extremely 
intense spiritual struggle durimg which a new civilisation was 
born out of so maty discordant elements and the classical ideal 
was absorbed to some extent by the christian mind together with 
the German culture introduced into our country by the barbaric 
invasions. Still the social and historjcal conditions of the time 
were so uncertain, life was so unprotectec, and the most un- 
expected events followed each other.with such an unforseen 
rapidity that people firmly believed that this world was nearing 
its end. Was this not already foretold by the stoics when they 
taught that the universe would’ be destroyed by cosmic 
fire? Was not the Annus Magnus already prophesied by the 
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Neoplatonists? Did not the Gospels speak of the imminent day 
of the Parousia when we would be in the presence of God and 
did not the Apocalyps announce the fixed destinies of mankind? 
While’ princes. were fighting’ and kingdoms disappearing one 
after the other, the largest mass of the population were search- 
ing in religion for that comfort and serenity which life seemed 
to preclude. The most beautiful literature of this. time is 
religious or qpocalyptical. They are specially visions or legends 
of saints; and nowhere has the sense of human nothingness 
and complete surrender to the mercy of God been so well ex- 
pressed as in our romanic churches with their darkness full of 
mysteries, and their .rhionsters and devils sculptured or painted 
on the walls. > 

But the whole of this literature is in Latin; sometimes it 
is classical Latin, strictly following the best models, but more 
often it is a corrupted Latin. There was then no time for edu- 
cation. Moreover christianity and christian mysttcse considered 
classical literature as an alluremefit of the devil. Still it is 
just in those works written in corrupted Latin and chiefly 
circulating among the low classes, that we find perhaps the best 
expressions of the literature of that time. They are simple and 
naive compositions whether they narrate the life of saints 
or describe the horrors of eternal damnation or sing of the 
bliss of the heaven. But even thig Latin, far removed from the 
classical models, was no longer easily understood by the largest 
mass of the people. The sermo rusticus, the language used by 
the peasants and the villagers which represents the main features 
of the epoch took the place of literary Latin written and under- 
stood only by a few clergyrhen and monks. This sermo rusticus, 
like every other spoken language, followed its spontaneous 
development, simplifying its grammar, reducing its syntax and 
enriching its vocabulary by accepting new words from the 
language of the invaders. Thus it became a kind of lingua 
franca understood by the various inhabitants of Italy,” though, 
of course, it had different vernacular forms each peculiar to a 
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particular part of the country. Thus Italian language as well 
as other romance languages such as French, Provengal, Spanish, 
etc., was slowly being formed. In the beginning we find it 
limited to documents of common life, such as the documents 
of Capua, dating from the 9th century. But it was still con- 
sidered unfit for literary purposes. On the other hard the 
elaborate and artificial style that we find in thesongs of the 
Sicilian school of the 13th century, undoubtedly points at a long 
evolution, the various moments of which we are unfortunately 
„unable to trace out. I say unfortunately, because the first 
literary compositions really worth this name, which we come 
across, of the school which I have alluded to, are no longer 
popular and spontaneous songs, but artificial lucubrations 
of court poets. In Southern Italy, the German dynasty had 
superseded the gld Norrhan kingdom and it reached an un- 
paralelled splendour under Frederik the Second, the strenous 
assertor of the independefice of temporal power as against the 
spiritual owe. Considered as a heretic by the orthodox 
catholics and accused of being addicted to black art 
Frederic the Second can rightly be considesed as the man who 
for the first time, after the dark night of the Middle aves, tried 
to revive the classical culture. Anticipating the example of 
Lorenzo il Magnifico, he invtted thinkers and dialecticians to 
explain Aristotle and Greek philosophy. Poets and thinkers 
received his enlightened support. It was justin his court that 
the first Italian poets known to us Ciullo d’Alcamo, J acopo da 
Lentino, Pier delle Vigne, King Engo, Odo delle Clonno wrote 
their poems. Their writings were nething else but love songs 
devoid, with few exceptions, of all spontaneity and genuine ins 
piration. In fact asa rule, we are not. confronted here with songs 
suggested to the poet by some strong inner emotion and written 
down immediately at the moment it was felt. On the other 
hand, in the poems of the Sicilian gchool, spontaneity is suffo- 
cated by the study of the form. The poet seemed to indulge 
in the search after the strongest images and the most elaborate 
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dissection of ideas which we should expect in philosophy and 
dialectics rather than in poetry. The fact is that poetry was 
then a fashion. It was a display of one’s own skill by which 
one could also get the favour of the prince. The surroundings 
were therefore not very much dissimilar to the atmosphere of 
Sanscrit Indian poetry which essentially developed in the court 
of the princes, helped and patronised by them. In India also 
poetry was to experience the consequence of these surroundings 
in so far as very often the free inspiration of the artist was 
repressed or restrained by the rules and subtleties of the alaxkara-. 
Sastras and the artificial’ study of the form. 

The poets of this school are many, but only few are worth 
mentioning because if their importance. | is great from the his- 
torical point of view, I do not think that the same can be said 
as regards the artistic value of their creation. There, is no 
personality in this literature, and therefore we are confronted 
with a general uniformity. This sthool followed strictly the 
models elaborated by the Provengal minstrels (troubadours) with 
very little, if any, originality. They always sing their love for 
a lady, but this lady.is more an abstraction, than a reality. 
When they write it seems as if their soul is absent and only 
` the mind is active. The poet expresses his desire to serve and 
even to die for his lady, but from ‘the absence ‘of. any emotion 
and the artificiality of his poems «at is quite evident that this 
is pure rhetoric and a mere literary attitude. «The fact is that 
the historical and cultural conditions in the midst of which 
Provencal literature had developed in France were absent in our 
country. Feudalism was counteracted among us by the growth 
of free municipalities based upon the model of ancient Roman 
colonies which, being always engaged in fighting against the 
privileges of the military and ecclesiastical aristocracy, repre- 
‘sented the chief reason why feudal civilisatiom of which Provengal 
lyrics and french epics had been the outcome could not prosper 
in our country. So that we can hardly expect to find in this 
literature as it appears in Sicily the exact expression of the 
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Italian soul. Nor do we find more interesting poems in Tuscany 
where Sicilian school had a large number of imitators : here 
the conditions of life were even mére different from those that 
had helped the development of Provençal literature inasmuch 


as Feudalism had here been completely superseded by free 


municipalities, and artisans and merchants were engaged in 
driving away the aristocracy and establishing a popular form of 
self-government. The languagé only appears to be less rude 
and verses more perfect; but taken as a whole the songs are 
seven more artificial, as may be noticed by any one who reads 
for instance the poems of Guittone of Arezzo written before his 
conversion to the Fransciscan movement. Nor does North Italy 
give us anything worthy of*noticd; here the language used by 
the poets was very often not even Italian but Provençal. 

So, from Sicily to NAth Italy the learned and elaborated 
poetry which ffourished at the court of the princes is essentially 
an imitation of foreign modéls, and had but very little connec- 
tion with the life of our people. 

Our people still lived as I said before, in an apocalyptical 
atmosphere which was largely due to the miserable conditions of 
the time. It was a Kaliyuga for them, and it is natural that, 
when education: is not largely diffused, life is uncertain, and 
man looses his confidence in *human values and powers, one 
turns to God and directs his hopes toward the after life. A 
large literature wes inspired by the religious anxiety of the time. 
Here we find songs quite different from those that we saw in the 
Sicilian school. They were no longer written by court poets but 
by unknown bards who did not care very much for the beauty of 
form and expression. But it is for this reason that their poems 
are so efficacious and powerful and fascinating as religious books 
very often are when they are inspired by deep and sincere experi- 
ence. Many of these songs have been handed down to us in 
manuscripts and so we may have‘a fairly good idea of this 
literature which is the direct outcome of the religious movements 
that took place in central Italy, chiefly Tuscany and Umbria, 
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where conditions.of life were particularly bad on account of the 
continual fights between the aristocracy and the free municipali- 
ties. “It was just there that the so called Compagnie dei Flagel- 
lanti arose under the inspiration of Piero Fasacir. 

The Brethern .thought that the end ofthis world -was 
approaching. It was necessary therefore to make penitence and 
prepare oneself for the great day. Long processions of people 
of every sex and age were séen in the countries and the 
towns invoking the mercy of God, beating one another with 
ropes in order to humiliate the body, which i if the creation of 
the devil and to free tHe soul from every attachment to worldly 
things. They used to sing primitive songs in which the hopes 
and fears of men were powerfully expressed in solemn almost 
Biblical language. That was the spiritual atmosphere in which 
S. Francis was born and which saw “his conversion, ‘while all 
around there was the clash of arms and the ħowror of war. 
- We are not interested here in his life or his religious experience. 
But we have to consider the movement that wae inspired by 
him as it powerfully influenced Italian culture im general and 
literature in particular. Giotto and his school was largely 
under the influence of Franciscan reforms. “Though the 
tradition of the Middle ages survives in his art -as seen in the 
paintings of the Scrovegni Chapel*in Padua, or in the fantastic 
- victims of the Hell in the Bargell at Florence, still Franciscan 
spirit is evident in the love of nature, im the emarked tendency 
towards representing a serene and familiar atmosphere” and that 
naiveness and simplicity which may be rightly considered as the 
main spirit which dominates the Franciscan literature. There 
can hardly be any doubt that the Franciscan movement marks - 
one of the most brilliant moments in the history of our people 
and though inspired by a deep religious experience, it facilitates 
and prepares the way to renaissance. World was not 80 full of 
horrors as they used to believe in the Middle ages. The Creation 
which surrounds us is but another aspect of God himself. Itis 
‘the manifestation as it were of his mercy and love for us. That 
serenity for which we search in vain in the art and literatare of 
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the Middle ages appears again in the Italian soul. The contrast 
between the old vision of life and religion and the new hopes 
that inflamed humanity was materialised, as it were, in the 
church of .Assisi. The lower part, containing™the body of 
the Saint, is built in accordance with the traditional plan 
of old romantic cathedrals. Dark with enormous pilasters 
and low, it seems to express the misery and despair of 
the óld generation. But above is*the gothic church erected 
by Filippo da Campello. With abundant light entering through 
the long windows, majestic, large with its high columns, 
if seems to symbtlise the serenity, energy end confidence in the 
“destiny of mankind which animated theecommunal period of our 
history. Hope and serenity are also the essential basis of the 
reform of Saint Francis. «Born in one of the richest families of 
Assisi in a picturesque tastle of Umbria in the year 1182, he 
was taken prisoner by tlt. people of Perugia during the terrible 
defeat that bis. countrymen suffered at the hands of the rival 
town, and disgusted with the life that he had fully enjoyed in his 
early youth he renounced the world and started his great mission. 
Some have gompared him with Buddha; I do not think this 
comparison to be tight for many reasons, but chiefly because we 
do not find m him that gigantic mind which we admire in 
Gautama. He had no original system to propound. The value 
of his teaching is chiefly in the example given by him of a 
rare coherence between belief and practice of life, which was 
essentially based ypon, fn unlimited love for all beings,-the spirit 
` of self-sacrifice, humility and poverty. If we wish to compare him 
with some great Indian, our mind turas naturally to Chaitanya. 
-"He also founded an order that was to exercise a great influence 
upon moral, intellectual and artistic life of Bengal. He also 
preached that man must be patient as the tree and humble as 
the grass. He also did not care for doctrinal questions, but 
only for the practice of life based upon a direct realisation of the 
divine. it was the same force of loye which converted Madai as 
well as the four brigands whose story is told in the life of S, 
Francis. It was the same force of maitri extended to all beings 
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which, as the pious disciples narrate, made the tigers tame and 
mild when Chaitanya spent his night in the jungle and induced 
S. Francis to preach to the wolf of Agobbio. It was for the same 
feeling. of sympathy that Chaitanya revealed the holy name to the 
dog Sivananda so excellently narrated in the Antyalila of the C. 
C.and that 5. Francis delivered his sermons to the birds in a 
famous miracle wonderfully interpreted by Giotto in the fres- 
cos of the church of Assist. ° ` 

It is a pity that we have no.time to read together some of 
the most beautiful stories of the life of the Saint. They are all 
in prose, written by poor monks in a languagé that everybody 
was in a condition to understand, but at the same time so artis- z 
tically expressive that inspite of their simplicity and naiveness 
they can be considered as some .of the, highest creations of our 


‘prose literature. I must quote here ohly the most famous of 


these narrations, the title of which igf “‘ Fioretti di San Fran- 
cesco’’ a book that circulated in many redactions, , and about 
the authorship of which there isenot yet perfect agreement 
among scholars. But this question of authorship is, according to 
me, one of secondary importance when we are confronted with 


a work which does not embody the ideas of a° particular indi- 


vidual, but rather reflects the beliefs and hopes, in | word, the 
spiritual and intellctual atmosphere of an epoch of our culture. But 
did 8. Francis himself write anythipg ? $f he did, he wrote very. 
little. So also Chaitanya who’ is perhaps the author of the 
Siksastakam. Neither of them was tor wahted to. be a writer or a 
philosopher. Still the verses attributed to him ‘sufficiently show 
that he deserves to be enlisted among the greatest poets of our 
literature. I refer to the Canticus creaturarum, or Song of the 
creatures, known also as thé song to the sun. We do not exactly 
know in what metre it was originally composed, nor do we know 
if it is a translation into vernacular of a Latin original or not. 
It is in this poem that the infinite love of the Saint for all 
creatures is expressed inan unparalleld way. It stands asa 
wonderful exception to the Christian literature of the middle 
ages, when Nature was considered as an evil and animals as the 
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lowest aspects of creation. All beings—this was the teaching of 
Aristotelian and scholastic philosophy—may be divided according 
to the different souls they possess. Plants have a vegetable soul ; 
animals—one vegetable and one sensisitive; man ohe vegetable, 
one sensitive and the rational. So man only deserves the 
attention of man; all the rest is pure matter, and therefore may 
be conducive to perdition. But here, in the song of the creatures, 
the vision of the universe is quite different; it is so comprehen- 
sive and sympathetical that even the greatest of our pantheistic 
philosophers, [ mean Giordano Bruno, could have accepted it as 
his own prayeN The material elementsof classical philosophy 
appear in it in a Christian garb, united to men by the common 
fact that they are like man, the creation of God. When he 
wrote his song, ‘Saint Fyancisewas certainly not aware of the 
fact that he was echoing the hymns of the Stoics and the famous 
prayer to the sun of Qiulianus the Apostate, the unfortunate 
emperor who, after Constantine the Great, had the courage 
to oppose Christianity by making a vain attempt at reviving Paga- 
nism. Anticipating as it were the Renaissance, the classical 
ideal se ens to resuscitate in this song of the Poverello d’ Assisi just 
as Roman corporative spirit had led this great mystic to the 
organisation of his community. But I think that nothing could 
give you a better idea of the song itself than a literal translation 
of it which I hope wid make clear the points I have mentioned. 
O most high, omnipotent good Lord, Thine are the praise, 
the glory, the jonouf ‘and “every benediction. ‘They befit only 
Thee and- no man is worth mentioning Thee.’ -Praise to Thee O 
my Lord, with all creatures specially our brother the sun, who 
illuminates the day forus. And he is beautiful, and shining 
` with great splendour, wears the marks of Thyself. 
| Praise to Thee my Dord for our sisters* the moon and the 
stars. Thou formest them in the sky, luminous, precious and 
beautiful. Praise to Thee my Lord for our brother wind and 
for the air and for every weather, cloudy or serene, by which 
Thou givest nourishment to all creatures. Praise to Thee my 
Lord for our sister water whois very useful and humble and . 
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precious and chaste; praise to Thee my Lord for our brother 
fire by which-Thou givest us light in the night, and he is 
beautiful and jolly, robust and strong. 

Prarse to Tee my Lord for‘our mother earth who supports 
and governs us and produces various fruits with coloured flowers 
and herbs. Praise to Thee my Lord, for those who forgive for 
the sake of Thy love and forbear infirmity and torture. 

- _ Blessed will be those who forbear it im peace because they 
will be crowned by Thee. . 

Praise to Thee my Lord for our sister cor orporal death whom 
no living man can escape. Woe to those, who 4yill die being 
in a mortal sin. Blessed will be those who followed Thy most 
holy will, because the second death will not harm them. — 

Praise my Lord and thank Him and serve Him in great 
humility. This is the Canticus creaturatum containing, as it 
were, the last prayer and the last will @f the Saint who sang it 
‘ to the brethren and sisters in his death-bed at the . dawn of a 
beautiful and bright day of September im that Assisian landscape 
than which a sweeter and more fascinating one can hardly 
be found. A few days later he died. The solemn simplicity of 
the Canticus could not be imitated by any of Ms disciples or 
followers. Guittone d’Arezzo, the Tuscan poet whont we have 
mentioned before renounced worldly life and joined the order 
and wrote religious songs technically more perfect and elabora- 
ted but not so grand and impressive. Nor the rude poems of 
Jacopone da Todi, the monk who in his ardgur Qf renewing the 
spirit was the first to attack with unusual violence the Pope and 
was thrown into prison, can be compared with the few lines of 
Francis. Jacopone da Todi: was still a man of the Middle ages; 
under the dress of a monk he had the same undaunted and fierce 
character of a wartior. He .was violent and fanatical in his 
religious experiences as his countrymen were in political 
passions. We do not see therefore in him that harmony and 
serenity in which the Poverello of Assisi found his greatest 
` inspiration in life as wel] as in art. 


G. Tuccr 
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HISTORY OF TAXATION OF SALT UNDER THE 
: RULE OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 


Fresh complications, however, arose in the meantime. In 
1835-36 the importation of foreign salt into the Calcutta market 
which was constantly on the increase had reached the high 
figure of 284,858 maunds or more than a fifteenth of the -total 
Government sale in the previous year. In the face of this 
increased foreign*competition, the Government was powerless to 
have recourse to its own habitual policy of artificial limitation 
of supply. The Goverment promptly discontinued the system 
and returned te its original policy of sales at fixed prices. The 
sale price$ fixed by the Government were calculated onthe basis 
of average auction prices of salt in different agencies during the 
last ten years, and they ranged from Rs, 469 to Rs. 385 per 100 
maunds. ° Thys after fifty years the mechanism set up by 
Cornwallig split up of itself on the rock of foreign competition. 

We shall now pause here to take stock of frésh develop- 
ments that had in the meantime taken place in other parts of 
the Compary’s dominion. ° 


Western or Upper Provinces. 


The precautionary measures of [810 to remedy the abuses 
and malpractices at the Customs Chowkeys in the Upper Pro- 
vinces of the Bengal Presidency had. come to no effect. In 1822 
and again in 1826 changes were consequently made in the 
administration of the Customs Department. In the latter year 
a new Board of Customs was set up, untrammelled by any other 
responsibility and hence in a position to bestow its undivided 
attention on the matter. 
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The Government was for some e time exploring the prospects 
‘of obtaining an increase of revenue from salt. A suggestion 
was put forward in the year 1827 by the Collector of Customs at 
Agra regarding the increase of duties om Western salt. But in 
view of the Parliamentary provision (53 George ITT, c. 155, s. 25) 
requiring the previous sanction of the Home authorities (the 
Court of Directors and the Board of Commissioners for Indian 
Affairs) before promulgation of any new or additional duties 
upon the export, import or transit of goods in the Company's 
territories, the Government did not proceed in the*matter. 

It was observed that-tht growing slackness of the merch ants 
to clear salt from the golahs had for many years deluded the 
Government into the belief that consunsption, while subject to 
the existing rate of tax, had reached its utmost limit. It was 
therefore inferred that the salt revetfie was not capable of 
increase by any extension of the sone furnished drom the 
Calcutta sales. 3 

How then was the herea revenue to be obtajned? In 
1829 the Salt Board suggested that the only way open to the 
Government to increase.the revenue was to extend the same 
rate of tax as obtained in the Dewani tracts to other “places of 
the Presidency beyond those aes through. the Cal lcutta 
sales.’ ° 

The Advocate-General, to daade ‚Government onei 
for opinion the question of its own competence,to levy such 
duties, having decided the issue favourably, a regulation 
(Regulation XVI of 1829). was passed on the basis of the above 
two recommendations. Since the point at issue was not 
absolutely free from doubt, the approval of the Home authori- 
ties was however subsequently secured.’ 


ha 


1 Letter from Board of Customs, Salf and Opium of the 9th July, 1829. . À 

* Despatch from the Court of Directors to the Governor-General in Council, 23rd 
February, 1831; Report of the Select Committee on the Affairs of the Hast India Company, 
1831-32, Appendix No. 25. 
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The regulation equalised to a great extent and slightly in- 
creased the rates of duty on different descriptions of Western 
salt imported into or in transit through the Western Provinces. 
All salt was taxed at Re. 1 per maund except Lahore, Sambur, 
and Doodwane. These varieties were subjected to an additional 
duty of 8 as. per maund, which however was remitted in 1835. 
The regulation also provided, as was suggested by the Board, 
for the imposition of the further duty on those .salts as they’ 
entered into the province of Benares but at the same time 
remitted the town duty leviable on Western salt imported for 
consumption into the city of Benares and towns of Mirzapur and 
Gazipur. 

In 1834 Sir Charles Trevelyan — up his famous report on 
the inland customs and town “duties. The report produced a 
decp impression throughout the country and quickened the pace 
of that reform to which British India owed its gradual disen- 
tangleme ftom the mesh of most noisome transit duties that 
formerly covered its face. “In that report was proposed a com- 
prehensiveeand thoroughly systematised plan of a single customs 
line of clowkeys spreading along the whole frontier. But the 
desired reform, though a crying necessity in the Western 
Provinces, was put off till 1843 when the necessary: legislation 
was enacted to give practical effect to his plan. 

It is however interesting* to note that eleven years before 
Trevelyan’s report, My. Saunders, who was then Collector of 
Customs at Agta, ehad proposed a revision of the customs 
establishment of his district on substantially the same line. 
Four years after, in 1827, the same gentleman, impatient of the 
indifference of his superior authorities, had himself carried out 
his project in antisipation of sanction and made the beginnings 
of what was afterwards to be known. as the Imperial Customs 
Line or the Grand Customs Line. But actually the line was 
so imperfectly drawn up and had always remained so insignificant 
that it was unknown and innotited when Trevelyan prepared 
his report. 

6 
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Assam, 


An extensive landmass, that was to be administered: for 
about half a century as a part of the Bengal Presidency, was 
annexed in 1826. It will be a useless digression to repeat here 
the well-known story how the first Burmese War brought for the 
British large parts of Assam and how the rest of the province 
was only gradually acquired over a,large number of years. 

Absolutely without any means of supply in her own area, 
Assam naturally depended upon outside source.to provide her- 
self with what she needed, of salt. Of her two channels of 
trade, one with the tribes on the northern and eastern frontiers 
and the other with the neighbourjng province of Bengal, it 
hardly needs mention that it was only through the latter that 
she could hope to obtain any sufficignt supply of salt. And 
during the years that preceded the annexation of the | province, 
salt was almost the only article that was imported into it from 
the adjoining British territory. 

Assam was thus laid under contribution by the Bengal 
Government long before its authority had extended to it. On 
the other hand her position was especially complicated by the 
existence, on her side, of a private monopoly of two persons who 
farmed the customs and commanded the entire tr ade of the 
valley. 

When the British occupied the provinde they abolished the 
monopoly. Its effect must have been for ‘the better. But iņ 
fact the volume of trade began to decline. This falling off in 
the import of salt at the very moment when it was freed from 
the shackles of monopoly would have been an enigma, if it were 
not for the fact hat the individual Assamese merchants had 
yet to learn that business honesty without which a steady 
growth of trade was impossible.’ 


' Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. VI, p. 76. 
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Madfas. 


In Madras the policy of high price initiated in 1809 had 
not yielded satisfactory results. During the three years (1806- 
7 to 1808-9) preceding the high price the average annual 
receipt was £245,880 whereas the average during the three 
subsequent years was £350,948. Thus the revenue showed an 
, increase of 42% only, though the tax had gone up by 507 . 
” And since 1813-14 it actually began to manifest a tendency to- 
wards steady decline. 

The shrinkage gf rewenue-was to some extent due to a 
certain laxity in control and supervision on the part of senior 
officers, who, in accordance with an injunction from the Court 
of Directors, had been deprived of the commission which they 
had so long obtained as a certain percentage of the salt revenue. 
The commigsion system was therefore reinstituted in 1817 and 
the revenue dmproved slightly. 

The existence of a free source of supply in the bordering 
French settlements was naturally a cause of great anxiety to the 
Madras Government from the day it had adopted monopoly 
within its own area. And it began now to be strongly suspect- 
ed that there was a considerable increase in the contraband 
trade from the French } possessions as the direct consequence of 
the higher price adopted. To strike at the very root of the 
difficulty, the British Government entered into a compact with 
the French Government in 1815. The former, in return for an 
agreementto pay an annual sum of SiccaRs. 4,00,000, acquired 
from the latter the sole right of buying up at prices prevailing i 
adjacent districts all their salt beyond what was required for dom- 
estic consumption. It was further stipulated that salt should in 
future be sold by the French Government in their Own posses- 
sions at prices equivalent to the Company’s monopoly rate. 
Places, even under foreign domination, were thus dragged into 
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the mire of monopoly at an enormous cost to the Indian ex- 
chequer. 

Every possible step was thus taken to ensure proper super- 
vision and control and to prevent smuggling. But the average 
revenue was not yet commensurate with the rise in the price 
so that primd facie there was a strong ground to suspect that the 

- price had an adverse effect on consumption. The Board of 
Revenue, however, attributed the fall to corruption and mis- 
management, Accordingly, after proper investigation, a code 
of rules was framed in 1817-18 for the bettes management of 
the salt revenue. e 

At the same time a further step was taken to guard against 
the possibility that might yet be left af smuggling French salt 
into the British zone. By the convéntion of 1818 the manu- 
facture of salt in the French possessigfis was altogether sup- 
pressed. Their needs were to be supplied by the i a at 
the cost price of the article. ə 

The revenue went up but still lagged behind | its proper. 
limit. The Board of Revenue yet persisted in iis argument. 
It contended that much more than what entéred into official 
record did „actually pass into consumption through over-measure- 
ment and illicit manufacture. It therefore urged that what was 
really needed in order that the irregularities might be effective- 
ly combated was an improvement jin. management bes than - 
any reduction of price. | 

The Government rightly maintained that the illicit manu- 
facture was itself symptomatic of the oppressive character of the 
tax and any further rigidity in the management of the revenue, 
while the price continued to be high, was merely adding to the 
sufferings of the people. Its own suggestion was to substitute 
for one uniform price a series of prices, varying from district to 
district and adjustedin a manner as to equalise consumption 
prices over the country. e But the view did not find favour, 
either with the Board of Revenue or with the Court of Directors. 
So in 1820 the price was lowered by. a Government order 
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to its original level, Rs 70 per garce. It was immediately 
followed by largely increased sales and the total sale in .each 
year after 1821 exceeded that of 1819-20. 


The Board of Revenue was, however, untired in its advo- 
cacy ofa high price. In 1822 it again wrote to the Government 
to raise the price to Rs. 105 per garce. In addition to its pre- 
vious argument, it put forward’ the further plea that the lower 
price had not succeeded in bringing forth the desired relief ; for, 
the. retail prices, in the interior, had not appreciably responded 
to the reduced price. The Government remained, as before, 
sceptical of its line of reasonings., Once again in 1824-26 it 
made another unsuccessful attempt to bring round the Govern- 
ment to its own view. "n ep 


In 1828 the Board, which had in the meantime furnished 
itself, with a, mass ‘of statistical data, represented that it was 
wrong to have deduced the conclusion of decreased home con- 
sumption from the mere fact of diminished sales. The domestic 
consumption, it pointed out with the aid of its collected statis- 
tics, had wather, on an average, increased by 21% during the 
last three years of the high price in comparison with what it 
was during the three years of low price from 1806 tọ 1809. It 
was the fluctuation of the export that had, in its opinion, acted 
all the whilg as a drag 6n the revenue. 


Tt also brought qué with reference toits own statistics that 
the retail pricas’'in most.inland districts had on the average 
fallen only by 21% while the reduction effected by the 
Government was more than33Z. In two districts in particu- 
lar the price had increased rather than decreased. The Board 
concluded with the remark that they had no reason to apprehend 
‘that a return to the former monopoly price would be attended 
with hardship to the people or lead to a i of the pre- 
sent average demand. ”’? 


The Government now acquiesced in the opinion of the 
Board for it was not “‘ merely speculative ° but was “ drawn 
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from accurate returns and supported by ‘ascertained facts.” 
Once. more the price rose from Rs. 70 to Rs. 105 per garce and 
once again the consequences of previous years were to repeat 


themselves. 


(To be continued) 


PARIMAL Ray 


DECEIT 1N RESIGNATION. 
I. ; 


O, when I say I am resigned 
To Thy sweet loving rule, 
Do I defy Thy mighty might 
And think Thee my will’s tool? 
O, do I think when I declare— 
To Thee I am resigned 
Fulfil Thov shalt with pow’r Divine 
Desire that pains my mind? 
Resignation’s but a name 
From me to hide my selfish aim. 
O resignation then is ptye »» 
Of selfish will when ‘tis the curè. 
I. 
Resignation all devotion 
Are Thy gifts, O Love’s Lord, 
But pride destroys their beauty pure 
And scabbard rusts the sword. 


May I in Thee, Love, see my all 
A drop of joyin Thee to fall! 


MoHINIMOHAN CHATTERJI 
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KING LEAR i 2 
I 


King Lear may not be the greatest of Shakespeare’s tragedies 
but it is certainly the most sorrowful. One need not be miser- 
able to write a tragedy. A happy man wrote Romeo and Juliet. 
The writer of King Lear and Macbeth and.Measure for’ 
Measure seems oppressed by . the mishaps of life. 

Measure for Measure has an outraged misery. Sorrow and 
ugliness have set Shakespeare’s intellect in revolt but not yet 
touched his emotions, or rather they have upset his conception 
of life but not entered into it; he does not accept, he still 
expects them. Its wrong*doings and griefs pertain to other 
people and are treated more in scorn than with understanding. In 
Macbeth and Legr Shakespeare comes down to the level of sinners 
and feels thei*troubles sympathetically ; he accepts the tragic 
world as his, no longer disdaining it. The unfairnesses of life 
do not outrage him now; he acknowledges our human heritage of 
imperfectio& and suffering as his own ; we never scorn Macbeth, 
even Goneril, as we scorn the hero of Measure for Measure. 

Macbeth labours under an oppression like a strong man 
heavily laden ard bearing up. In Lear we feel a limp depression, 
that vague duil unhappiness one associates with dismal weather. 
The one play storms ,;Mach¢th fights, he stands up to his fate. 
The other lours% Lear is choked by a feather. Whereas most 
tragedies show the shipwreck of passion, or strength, Lear 
meets disaster through weakness. Macbeth is too huge for 
the world and upsets it. The world is too huge for Lear and 
crushes him. His tale is the story of a nervous breakdown, of 
failing health. The older we grow the less excitable should we 
be ; as the body weakens with years and becomes less able to 
bear the strain of passion, the feelings get correspondingly feebler; 
the natural characteristic of old age is quiet. Lear’s nerves 
have begun to slip before the play opens ; he is too violent for 
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an old man; his impotent, senile furies invite rather than 
repel his tragedy. 

Though the motive of the play lies in Lear’s over-excitabi- 
lity, the spot where it hurts us is almost universally sensitive. 
Tt touches the most natural of human sorrows; the-sorrow of a 
parent. Lear: cries against his children. It is: ‘‘Oh my un- 
. natural ‘daughters ! Their ingratitude! Their disobedience !’’ — 
their disobedience coming first when Cordelia will not buy her 
portion of the kingdom by declaring her love. Lear magnifies 
the pang every parent experiences when his children, their 
judgment having developed, no longer feel bound to obey —a neces- e 
sary sorrow, or at least’ one the child ought to cause. Everyone 
who is not a -parasite on the advice of others must make this 
stand sometime, and when they are‘idealists must make it even 
against the ideals of their parents. We miss the point if-we 
think Cordelia obstinate. She did it or.conscience’ sake ; she 
has outgrown the dominion of her father’s judgmefit and arrived 
‘where obedience must yield. Shakespeare was interested in the 
situation from Lear's point of view. Being a father himself 
he may have felt the slight twinge when this link of* parenthood 
breaks. : In normal families it is a slight twinge ; at least I 
presume so. The simple germ of the tragedy is not usually 
tragic, being obscured by the other interests of life, disguised by 
love and palliated by concessions. “Still, even in nermal’families 
the bond is not broken without sonis pains the pain being . great- 
est where the difference is in opinion of morals. : The. parent 
may think his son a fool if he takes his own way, even a dts- 
obedint fool and no very serious harm comes of it. When the 
parent thinks the child is going to the dogs matters become 
more serious. Although Lear’s estrangement from Cordelia 
appears to have an almost frivolous cause, in reality it rests on 
difference im opinion on morals. He cannot appreciate the 
pure virtue of her sincerity. He is sentimental, ‘and thinks 
because she has no sentiment about him—she does’ nat love him. 
As usually happens when an old fool meets young virtue much 
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finer than his own, lear attributes the reserve of her honesty 
to some failing he can understand easily enough. . 

“€ Let pride, which she calls plainness, marry her.’’ The 
play gets its power from this basis on an everyday emotion.’ 
The family aspect of Lear stabs us. Goneril and Regan are our 
daughters, or Lear our father, and this it is that takes hold of 
us so, this intimate pain. Macbeth does not move every one to 
terror because some are too good. Many feel only a sort of disgust 
at Othello. But none of us is too humble or too good to 
tremble at the Goneril in us, or the Goneril in our children. 

eLear hurts where our sensibility is tenderest. Shakespeare, as 
it were, takes the bleeding from the véin of a wood sorrel so 
delicate may be the emotion he starts from, and creates out of 
it a tragedy to overwhélm,us. He starts off with a sorrowful 
situation common in real life, and shows not Cordelia’s side, 
but Lear’s onlye From “it he takes away all the palliative, 
leaving the* pain of cleavage unmitigated and unalleviated. 
Then in place of filial love, he puts agressive ingratitude and 
cruelty in Lear’s other daughters. (‘If the situation had arisen 
in real life, they,.the elder sisters, would probably have realised 
that old age, being unreasonable, is to be humoured.’’) And 
to aggravate the pain still farther, he makes the parent sensitive 
to the point of morbidity, and a man without balance. 

The external source of Lear was an old play of that name, 
interesting in that it gave Shakespeare so little. Practically every 
thing in Lear is Shake8peare’s own. A hint or two in the old play 
attracted him, but rather by what it left undone, as a thing with 
possibilities, than as an achievement. Shakespeare’s dramatic 
genius has two sides, the human and the imaginative. By the 
time he came to write his great tragedies he was as interested 
in the subjective situation of his characters as in our objective 
impression of the play. These interests usually coalesce ; the 
Macbeth situation and the witch gloomy of the deserted heath 
seem to come from the same inspiration, the one being the dark 
reflex of the other, And in the same way the human situation 
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and the storms are reciprocally expressive in Lear. Shakespeare 
found the seed of both in the old play. One clap of thunder 
and a, few sea-side scenes at the end stirred his pictorial imagi- 
‘nation ; the parent’s sorrow awoke his emotional imagination. 
Here he found a play poetically stimulating, humanly interest- 
ing and capable of unburdening the creative energy buried i in that 
mood of despair we feel so heavily. 

It needed a Shakespeare to finda hint of the great Lear in 
the original play. The old play was not a tragedy ; it ended 
with Lear and Cordelia reinstated. All the atmospheric gloom, 
the world ague conception of our Lear is Shakespeare’s, if wee 
expect the one clap of thunder. The original play has no “minor 
plot;’ outside the Lear family it has only’one character, the 
equivalent of Kent. Nor does the original Lear lose his reason ; 
he remains a perfectly sane, unexcitable, calm, deliberating old 
man. The most noticeable difference between the plays lies in 
their Cordelias, the intention of Cordelia’s character*being more 
lovely in the original than in Shakespeare. All this shows 
Shakespeare’s aim. That he did not find a mad Year, makes 
Lear’s madness more significant. To create a tragedy of the 
parental sorrow, he had to increase the sensitiveness of the 
parent, to make Lear mad, and to decrease the humanity of the 
child, not to dwell too much on the loveliness of Cordelia. 
There was a very great danger that our sympathy"with Cordelia 
should put us out of sympathy with Dear, that we should look 
at the situation from the natural and hot tie ofinatural point of 
view; for we must not forget that although Shakespeare’s bias 
was towards the father, the real appeal of the legend lies in its 
Cordelia. How strong that appeal can be, we see by the number 
of people who wish Shakespeare’s play had ended happily. The 
situation looked at from the child’s point of view should end 
happily. Had the play centred in Cordelia we should have had 
no tragedy. But Cordelia’s,tale could not absorb Shakespeare’s 
despondent mood, so he shifted the centre of interest to the 
father and deliberately lessened her appeal. In the opening 
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scenes we notice rather the fact of her refusal than the loveliness 
of the impulse prompting it. [Whenever we meet Cordelia,- or 
hear of her, we have a pleasant sensation, yet Shakespeare takes 
~ care that we shall not gush to her. She is reserved and con- ` 
trolled, smiling through her tears and looking grave when she 
smiles. We do not become intimate with her as we do with 
Desdemona. She does not open for our sympathy but stands ; 
aloof, a calm and lovely picture, never reaching us the warmth 
of her hand. We give her our tears only when she dies and all 
danger of our feelings running in a cross current against Lear is 
eover. Then the rush of emotion to her, takes him with it. 

We cannot know whether Shakespear, lacking our critical 
education, realized all the difficulties 1 in his way. What he does 
is clear enough. He writps’a tragic drama disobeying most of 
the rules of tragic drama.insisted upon by critics from Aristotle 
onwards, yet we hardly “remark it. The play has no action. 
Lear’s sorrow is not dramatic, but passive ; he does not act, he 
merely reacts ; he is struck and quivers but cannot strike back. 
Events succded one another, there is a plot, but no action in 
the sense that Macbeth or Othello. have action, all the movement 
in Lear being external to the real matter of the play,a mere stage 
substitute. Macbeth’s or Othello’s tragedy develop out of them- 
selves; the dramatic action is inside the soul of the hero. 
Macbeth shows the progress of selfish ambition from its first 
stirrings to its final win. -"Othello is a similar picture of 
jealousy. Lear ts jus a tragedy of sorrow. Neither Lear nor 
Gloucester are ‘‘ tragic characters’’ in the accepted meaning, 
though both suffer in the dimensions of tragedy. They are the 
most inoffensive and ordinary of people, yet Gloucester has his 
eyes put out by the treachery of his son, and Lear his reason by 
the cruelty of his daughters. What ‘irony to say they bring 
their fate on themselves! 

Shakespeare creates tragedy out, of passive sorrow, merely 

_ by making it huge. The world of Lear appears like the whole 
universe. We come away denying that calamities are our 
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fault, that we are responsible for our miseries. This is a world 
of pain and the gods care not. ~Sorrow is a monster too huge 
.to slay; he invades and: carries off our security. Not the 
victory of St. George, nor the triumph of armies in the. cause 
of right, nor just legislation, nor virtuous living, nor prophets, 
nor preaching can slay this monster. It is of the constitution 
- of the world. Some such feeling makes us talk of a sense of 
fate in Lear, though it ought net to. Shakespeare did not con- 
ceive of the gods as dogging man to ruin. If there had been no 
Greek tragedy, we should never have used theeword ‘‘ Fate *’ in 
connection with Shakespeare ; it represents an essentially pre-° 
Christian idea, lowering to our dignity and self-respect as men. 
Shekespeare may make his eharacjers cry in their misery: 
‘The gods do not care, or in a sort of contemptuous anger : 
‘“They do it for their sport,” but these are momentary bursts 
of feeling not settled convictions. Lear is a pandemic of sor- 
row, and the helplessness of the sufferers who catch the plague 
gives a Fate interpretation its opportunity, yet the dramatist 
did not necessarily intend it. Shakespeare's attigude to catas- 
trophe resembles rather the common one of bearing them as 
best we may. He cries out against the gods and léaves us with 
a feeling of inexplicable sorrow, but does not write with a 
sense of Fate, of implacable Nemesis? or inevitable necessity. 
This is the deduction of listeners learned i in aesthetic theories of 
Greek drama, not Shakespeare’s sůgg estiqn. And, as a matter of 
prosaic fact the plot is loosely enough woven to allow of almost 
any ending; there is nothing inevitable or necessary in it. - 

In place of real action Shakespeare uses a sort of pageantry. 
He makes his effect pictorially. King Lear is a spectacle. Our 
attitude to the play differs from that to the other tragedies. We 
do not feel the same sympathetic transfusion of ourselves into 
the protagonists. Women may lose their identity so completely 
in Desdemona as to feel uncomfortable after she dies. We expect 
death to render us unconscious or at least blind, so the end 
of Othello gives us the peculiar sensation Christina Rossetti 
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creates in her sonnet on A fler Death. In Lear our interest 
moves almost kaleidoscopically, variously and diversely as 
in a comedy. We look on in sympathy rather than merge 
ourselves in the feelings of the characters. We never take Lear 
out of his place and magnify him as we do Macbeth, who ab- 
sorbs nearly, the whole play into himself. We see Lear in the 
usual proportions of man Our interest distributes itself ; oug 
sympathies are panoramic rather than personal’; we lose our- 
selves in the pain of the Lear world rather than in the Lear 
individuality. . The sharpest crisis of the play comes when Glou- 
cester’s eyes are put out, not in Lear’s person ; this could not 
happen in any of the other tragedies without upsetting the ba- 
lance. Normally, or at least 1n theory, the interest of a tragedy 
gravitates to the centre and draws in the circumference. In this 
tragedy the force radiates, the circumference being almost alive 
at the centrg. ” We feel its power inits width rather than in its 
concentration—a huge lateral expanse. While Macbeth, and 
Desdemona or Othello, dominate their plays in single might, 

Lear has affinities with As you like it where people come chat- 
tering into the’forest. Yet the crying of Lear is so shrill that 
it almost passes the range of audibility and becomes „a silent ago- 
ny, a landscape of torture. Shakespeare makes the effect after 
the manner of the cricket rather than of the lark ; he creates a . 
murmuring “sort of gloom not an intense song of pain; we suc- 
cumb to its persistgrfce rather than to its overwhelming passion. 

Lear is like a gallery of pictures. Shakespeare turns us out on 
a moor in storm and cold, and at each step brings another 
wounded soul, and another,and another, making a procession of 
woe, multiplying the effect through the eye. Then the sky 
clears and the elouds break where thesun smiles on fields and 
meadows near Dover ; and we finish in a dark prison where a 
flower-like light glimmers for a moment before it goes out with 
the livés of a young girl and an old man. We think of the play 
in terms of painting ou vision rather than of action or ' 
movement. 
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It makes an interesting study to see how Shakespeare arran- 
ed the plot and sketched the characters of Lear for spectacular 
rather than dramatic effect, or to put it another way, how he 
makes a tragedy out of what is not usually allowed as dramatic 
material. He takes the old tale, alters the character of Lear 
and hardensor veils that of Cordelia to fit his new conception of 
the tale. Then he broadens the old play, floods its waters over 
the land to awé us with a Dutch expanse: he introduces a paral- 
lel plot. In Sidney’s Arcadia he found another tale of the 
wronged parent and the unnatural child, the tale of Gloucester, 
and this he adds to the Legr story. It helps too, over another 
difficulty, the lack of action ; the developing of this story gives 
a sense of movement to the play, and, since it runs parallel to 
the principal theme not across it, a sense of direction also. 
Moreover in a good drama the tension should be flexible, give 
a sense of mobility, not stiff and wooden like thts Cenci. * The 
Lear tragedy alone would seem to stand on one leg. The Glou- 
cester thexe supplies a second and saves the play from the stork- 
poise. Lear by its very nature forbade a violent cutting of the 
tension such as we have in the porter scene in Macbeth. Mac- 
beth can afford the porter’s scene because the drop is so huge. 
Here such a scene would only show how low is the -altitude of 
Lear, a play of the plains and fens. . The violent change of ten- 
sion in Lear comes where Gloucester’ s eyes are put out, and the 
recoil goes up not down. Before this scele the emotional level 
was very low or depressed. After it the emotion level is high- 
er, Gloucester’s scene contrasts in detail with the porter 
scene. Apartfrom this, Shakespeare relies on transferring the 
weight from one plot to the other to keep the play flexible ; 
each time we move from the unhappiness of one tale to the 
parallel unhappiness of the other, we experience a sense of 
lifting, a momentary raising of the depression, yet, since the 
tales are parallel, the level, unity of impression remains. 

(To be continued.) 
KATHARINE M. WILSON 
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THE FUTURE OUTLOOK OF THE INDIAN JOINT. 
STOCK BANKS i 


I 


The future can be built on the present which is but thẹ 
result of the past. Considering the present position of the 
Indian Joint Stock Banks any serious study would disclose that 
the following are their predominant features. Lower dividends 
than in the immediate past or fairly eyen rates of dividends as in 
the past, decreasing working capital when -understood in 
correlation with the increased price-level, lack of confidence on the 
part of the public, sheer inability to secure any prompt financial 
aid and over-investment in the gilt-edged securities due to lack of 
a fluid market for short-term investments are some of the salient 
features Of the presentsday Indian Joint Stock Banks. The 
pathological point of view has strong fascination for me. As in 
Mathew Arnold’s famous lines, I wish I were able to diagnose 
the evils of thee banking system. 


He took the suffering human race, : 
He,read each wound, each weakness clear 
And struck his finger on the place 
And said, ‘‘Thou ailest here and there.’ 

But the ytadequacy of statistical material precludes anyone 
from playing the part of a banking pathologist. Its being 
scattered or diffused in more places than one irritates any worker 
in the field. The Statistical Tables relating to the Banks, the 
Report of the Registrar of the Joint-Stock Companies, the 
Report of the working of the Co-operative movement, the Trade 
Journal and the weekly information issued by the Controller of 
Currency would have to be ransacked for what little that can be 
gained by these enigmatic reports. The Imperial Bank always | 
follows the policy of, ‘‘ never explain, never regret, and never 
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apologise ’’ and no Annual Report portraying the financial state 
of the, country is issued. There is no Banker’s Journal display- 
ing the combined figures of their working. In the absence of 
such information one has to literally grope in the dark to feel 
his way in the matter of our banking operations and their signi- 
ficance on the different aspects of our economic life. The method 
of analysis cannot therefore be.applied for details of Bank orga- 
nisation, methods and practices are shrouded in mystery. 

In spite of the nominally increasing growth of the working 
capital of the Indian Joint Stock Banks as denoted by the Statis- 
tical Tables © relating to Banks in India their present position 
is really deplorable. Compared with the contemporary foreign 
banking institutions their record is indeed a depressing one. As 
adequate banking statistics which cover the tntire field are cons- 
picuous by their absence I refrain from making any appeal to 
any statistical device to show how our system is progressing 
when compared with others. The stationary and Sometimes 


i The following tables illustrate my remark- e 
l ® 
Table I ° 

l ° (In Crores of Rupees) į 
Year 0 >œ 1913 1918 1928 1924 1925 1926 
Capital and Reserve 4 7 1] 12 « 12 12 

® 

De posits 94 + 42 %8 55 %8 63 
Total 28 49 39 wg G7 70 75 


(See the Statistical Tables relating to Banks if India.d 
If these figures are correlated with the present price-level we do not find an increase ia 
the capital. Unless this is done we would become the victims of “ money illusion ” as 
Prof, Fisher would put it. 


Year 1918 . 1918 1923 1924 1925 
General Index of price level 100 157 157 -158 159 
Working Capital : 

(in crores of Rs.) 24 49 59 67 70 
Working Capital correlated 

to pre-war level of prices 24 31 88 42 38 


The above tables do not take into accotint the smaller banks and loan companies which 
` are conducting banking business fo a large extent. The resources of the indigenous bankers 
are also excluded. 
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declining dividends: speak eloquently of the struggles of the 
Indian Joint Stock Banks. Their low cash reserve as against 
their demand obligations fails to inspire the necessary confidence 
in the minds of the depositors: Unorganised, unaided and 
subject to the malicious propaganda or barbed darts and vile 
credit-wrecking tactics of their enemies, the Indian Joint Stock 
Banks are ‘‘muddling through samehow.’’ If timely action is 
not taken the unfailing and inexorable law of the survival of 
the fittest would soon eliminate quite a large number of these 
tottering institutions. 

With no banking legislation, no official supervision, no fluid 
market for short-time investments which consequently leads to 
an over-investment in gilt-edged securities, no co-ordinated 
policy of the different joint stock banks, no centralised banking 
in the way of the rate of interest and no check against the fre- 
quent happeniag of swifdles by directors or officers of banks the 
Indian Jéint Stock Banks have been unable to show remarkable 
progress. Though some of the Indian Joint Stock Banks are 
not incapable of holding large monetary resources yet the logical 
consequences af the above circumstances are bank failures now 
and then.. Now that re-organisation and radical reform of bank- 
ing are under contemplation the broad lines of reform may be 
indicated brieffy. A ynified banking system with an independent 
Central Bafik of Issue acting as a regulatory authority in a 
carefully developed discount*market and creating elastic currency 
to satisfy the steeds’of business must be the sole objective of our 
Banking reform. A complete rationalisation of our banking 
system is needed at the present hour. It alone would tend to 
promote specialisation in credit business and without an efficient 
use of credit, agriculture, commerce and jndustry cannot be 
established with any degree of suecess. It is to the banker, the 
chemist, the physicist, and the engineer that India has to look to 


+ 


2 Since the sale of Government securities in the market in 1917 there has been a drop . 


in their value, 
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recreate her economic conditions and lead to a fuller utilisation 
of her small dormant hoards of precious metals and a better 
working out of the industrial opportunities thereby increasing the 
total wealth of the country ant\the prosperity of the people. 
Now that a Banking Committee is examining the credit 
organisation of our country the position that these Indian Joint 
Stock Banks would have to oceupy in a well-built and thorough- 
"ly organised system has to be studied with care, insight and 
sympathy. It would not be far wrong to say that the Indian 
Jcint Stock Banks lacking the fostering guidance of a true Cen- 
tral Bank of Issue have been functioning in a credit organisa- 
tion whose growth has-been aptly compared to that of a wild 
jungle. The lack of positive information ande detailed statistical 
knowledge precludes one from makin any judgment as regards 
the safety and solidity of our Joint Stock Banks. Although it is 
an accepted fact that the dividends of ‘some of.the established 
banks are somewhat fairly higher than returns frém trading or 
other joint stock companies, still the fact that more capital is not 
being invested in the expansion of the existing bamks or the 
establishment of new big joint stock banks speaks fot itself. 


II a 


Having understood the real position an attempt is made in 
this part to find out the real causes leading to this unfortunate 
position. Some of the causes statéd bythe managers of the 
Joint Stock Banks are analysed and a critical scrutiny and ana- 
lysis of their statement leads to certain important conclusions as 
regards the planning of their immediate future. 


à Over-investment. 


Like the Imperial Bank the majority of the Indian Joint 
' Stock Banks hold large blocks of Government securities. Even 
these cannot be turned into "ready cash. There are no open 
market operations on the part of the Imperial Bank to steady 
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their price or defeat the bearish factors and tactics of the opera- 
tors on the stock market. Without reasonably stable or steady 
value attached to the Government securities, the banks are find- 
ing it difficult to maintain steadf dividends. Secondly as the 
deposit rate they pay 1s high the interest secured from their in- 
vestments does not generally give a broad margin over the depo- 
sit rate which they agree to pay. - Broadly speaking, banking, 
profits depend on the difference at which they lend‘over the rate 
which they pay for their borrowings from the public. Thirdly, 
the Indian Joint Stock Banks are therefore forgetting their social 
mission which is to aid commerce and industry. 

It is indeed true that the holding of Government securities 
or trustee securities ought, generally speaking, to be considered 
as a healthy sign indivating the true financial strength of the 
Joint Stock Banks. But unfortunately owing to the above set of 
circuntstances described already the investment policy has been 
causing thém grave anxiety. Again no commercial bank ought 
to congratulate itself on its possessing a higher amount of in- 
vestments over and above their actual paid-up capital. It is 
bound to create grave trouble whenever it wishes to expand its 
business or open branches in the interior. * Although full regard 
to liquidity has to be paid still this over-investment even in gilt- 
edged securities has to begiven up. The English Banks persistent- 
ly sold their surplus percentage of war-time invéstments imme- 
diately after the war. «from’£398'6 millions in 1919 they came 
down to a low level of £290°5 mil. in 1927. The sum realised 
was utilised as advances to commercial borrowers,t Such a 
policy of pronounced reduction in the matter of their investment 
would undoubtedly improve the situation. Even the Presidency 
Bank of Bombay suffered in a like manner on account of its ex- 
cessive holding of the E.I. Company’s paper. Firstly it proposed 
to open a branch in Calcutta in 1841. As this was not allowed, 
it suggestéd the undertaking of foreign exchange business so as to 


t See J. Sykes, ‘The Present Position of the English Joint-Stock Bank, p. 68. 
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find work for its huge capital. Considering the possibility of the 
Hon’ble the Court of Directors refusing this measure it placed 
the alternative of reducingits capital exactly to one-half and 
that the note-issue should simifly be cut down to one crore of 
rupees alone. The Court of Directors refused to permit any of 
the measures and until there was the cotton boom in 1860 there 
_was not properly speaking any legitimate trade demand absorb- 
ing its huge paid-up capital which had to be locked up in the 
Company’s paper alone which paid four to five per cent. rate of 
interest.* 


Competition. 


Taking leave of the discussjon of excessive investment we 
must turn to the second reason which is repeated by the mana- 
gers of the Indian Joint Stock Banks. Since the late Mr. A. 
Bowie raised the cry of ‘‘uneconomic competition’? on thé part 
of the Imperial Bank it has become fashionable in Season and 
out of season to repeat the bogey of competition. If it were not 
the Imperial Bank of India, the Government of India and the 
existing Provincial Co-operative Banks and the District Central 
Co- operative Banks and the Exchange Banks are looked upon ag 
rivals tending to spirit away deposits which would naturally 
have flowed into their hands in the absenee of any of these com- 
peting rivals.’ 

Much reliance cannot be placeck on tife supposed cut-throat 
or uneconomic competition on the part of the Imperial Bank of 
India. It is the acknowledged policy of the Imperial Bank to 
consolidate its present poston at the existing two hundred 


1 See Resolution No. 19, Punish Letter from the Court of Directors to the Bombay 
Government, dated 26th ‘July, 1843. 

2 See the Report of the Directors of the Bank of Bombay submitted at a Special meet- 
ing of the Proprietors held on Thursday, the 2nd day of September, 1852, 11 o'clock in the 
forenoon. These requests were vot sanctioned by the Hon’ble the Court of Directors. See 
their Financial Letter to the Governmenttof Bombay, Letter No. I, of 1853, dated 19th 
January, 1853. Paras. three and four of this letter explain the reasons for their refusing 
to sanction this request.. 
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branches and not to ópen more branches in the meanwhile. 
Competition with the indigenous joint stock banks is always 
deprecated so long as the latter are charging moderate rates of 
interest. Itis the declared poly of the Imperial Bank to open 
a branch only where scope exists for two Banks. Even though 
a branch of Joint Stock Bank might exist, the Imperial Bank 
would open a branch so as to extend banking facilities to the 
people of the locality. Solong as the dange»xs underlying’ 
branch banking are understood and every effort is made to 
eliminate them, this system of extending branches by the 
Imperial Bank has to be hailed as a welcome measure. None 
the less there is a grain of truth lying hidden in these 
blasphemous remarks of the Joint Stock Banks. Unable to 
secure interest-free Goyeimment deposits they have raised the 
cry of State-subsidised competition. The State however has 
to select a strong bank as its depositary for the Independent 
Treasury Sysfem has grave evils of its own. The system of 
nursing weak banks by declaring them as Government depositary 
banks is wo less an evil than the one of maintaining an 
Independerft Treasury System of its own. 

Although there might be some amount of truth in the above 
contention, still the grievance that the Co-operative Banks are 
effective competitors as they tend to attract deposits by offering 
high interest’ rates is entirely a mistaken notion. As in modern 
Germany or France wedo ngt find even our urban or the Pro- 
vincial Co-opemtive* Apex Banks conducting banking business 
oh similar lines which the commercial banks adopt.’ In 
Germany the co-operative banks grant advances on the well- 
known basis of the cash credit system and discount bills. Even 
in modern France the situation is the same. , The Co-operative 


1 Even though the Imperial Bank’s branch has been closed at Serajgunj and the local 
Central Co-operative bank has been attempting to fill the void the question of opening 
current acccunts, collecting cheques and bills is net taken up and sanction has to be obtain- 
ed for this from the Registrar of the Co-operative Societies for this purposes. See Free 
Press Message, the Liberty of 12th September, 1929. 
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Banks created by the State initiative and financed to the extent 
of 50 mil. francs are acting as the ordinary joint stock banks 
for the locality. Such competition hardly exists in any of the 
inoney centres of this country It is true that the co-operative 
banks offer a high deposit rate. As I have stated elsewhere 
they are ‘‘ complementary ’’ institutions.’ Their sole aim is to 
play the humble rôle of ‘‘ collecting banks.’’ They are ‘‘ fee- 
‘ders ’’ to the Joint Stock Banks for it is their mission to endow 
small people with moderate capital and train them to banking 
habits and prepare them for business with more capitalist insti- 
tutions to which they are likely to go as they become wealthy. 
Such being the case there is no reason to take umbrage on 
account of their successful working. In the near future when 
trade financing is done by means of bilfs the trade paper endorsed 
by the co-operative banks would furnish ample opportunity for 
the safe investment of their funds. Greater co-operation -would 
thereby ensue between the Indian J oint Stock Barfks and the 
other kinds of banking institutions or “bankers. Combined and 
not competitive banking must be the ideal that ongi to govern 
their operations in the future. : 


P. O. Cash Certificates. 


The Government of India which has already incurred their 
displeasure for depositing its funds in the Imperial Bank alone, 
has once again become a target of critacisna, By virtue of 
increased interest rates which it has agreed to pay to the holdexs 

of the P. O. Cash Certificates from the Ist of August, 
1929, it is feared that it’ would tend to divert the flow of. 
deposits from the usual channels to the hands of the Government 
of India. That the Government would absorb the available 
savings is the specific grievance which has been set up by them. 
Even the Exchange Banks consider this effective competition on 


1 Gee my Present-Day Banking in India, Chapter on Co-operative Banks, 
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the part of the Government as one of the reasons for the slow 
growth of their deposits. The floating of Treasury Bills and the 
currency contraction in the slack season, though ostensibly pur- 
sued with the object of proppingAip exchange is disliked by the 
Indian Joint Stock Banks. The Treasury Bills are being floated 
at ‘‘ rates of interest which no bank even of modest means could 
think of giving its depositors.’’.’ This has been acting as a 
double-edged weapon. Firstly, it has tended to restrict the’ 
volume of their deposits. Secondly, it has tended to demoralise 
the tone of the stock market and the Government securities have 
naturally suffered depreciation as a result of unexpected shifts 
in the matter of Treasury Bill sale policy: 


Exchange Banks. 


Repeated failures “of the Indian Joint-Stock Banks have 
turned the pesple more to the Exchange Banks who have already 
become unpopular for their exclusive monopoly of financing of 
foreign trade. Their deposits are increasing though they pay 
no high rate of interest. Being the victims of unorganised bank- 
ing the Indian people naturally prefer. to place trust in the 
foreign Exchange Banks whose directors at least are to a certain 
extent free from the taint of swindling bank resources and utilis- 
ing them forsselfish advantages of their own. The Exchange 
Banks have built up, tradstion of trustworthy service and they 
usually have at theireservice a continuous succession of honour- 
able and loyal men. They are gathering vitality as they go 
becoming not weaker with age but stronger and more trustworthy 
in marked contrast with the few traitors of our Indian Bank 
management who have undermined the prestige of the other con- 


1 Tf we study the English Banking system the average rate at which Treasury Bills 
were floated was £ 4-10s-3d hardly higher than the rate at which the commercialists were 
able to secute the discounting of the bills by the Ranks which was £4-9s-6d. This shows 
that the British Government in spite of its increased indebtedness did not pay very high 
rates for its short term indebtedness. See Sykes, J bid, p. 91. 
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temporary Indian Joint Stock Banks and have contributed a goo 
deal towards their stagnation and decay. The main excellence 
of the Exchange Banks namely, skill, trusteeship and scientifi 
‘method must be copied by the dian Joint Stock Banks. Th 
general faithfulness of the Indian Joint Stock Banks is nc 
questioned, by anybody -but they must copy the best features o 
the Exchange Banks. It is hanking education that can creat 
“these features. It is not the men in high places of power bu 
also those who are stationed in every rank and level of bankin, 
service who must realise their responsibility and be willing to di 
their best. . i 
(To be Continued.) 
B. R. Rav 
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THE ART OF MAETERLINCK. 

Maeterlinck shines at his brightest when the situation dealt 
with is favourable for a descent Ato the depth of man’s spiritual 
consciousness. The spiritual in life so habitually haunts his 
imagination, that he nowhere appears tobe much interested in 
man on the material and visible side of his existence. ‘‘Nothing,’’ 
says Maeterlinck, ‘‘ Nothing tends more to hampex the progress 
of thought and therefore, lower the dignity of literature than a 
self-complacent satisfaction with things that are known, and the 
habit of believing that the things known always transcend in 
importance the things we know not yet.’ The study of mystery in 
all its forms ought therefore to be the noblest task to which the 
mind of the artist cin ,dévote itself. This obsession with the 
realm of what Maeterlinck calls ‘‘ higher unconsciousness °’ has 
given a decidedebent to hts art, has coloured both the substance 
and form of hfs art with a peculiar Maeterlinckian tinge; while, on 
the one hand, it had robbed even his masterpieces of certain ele- 
ments of Kumanity, it has, on the other hand, ended in the 
creation of*an atmosphere full of the haunting sense of mystery, 
wonder ang admiration. The first impression that Maeierlinck’s 
dramas invariably make takes the form of a qutestion as to 
whether, besidés the characters of -his dramas catalogued at the 
beginning of the play, there does not hover around us an invisi- 
ble figure who seems sto embody Maeterlinck’s conception of an 
ever-vigilant ewver-working power in the background of human 
destiny. To discover the links of connection between human 
will and the invisible mysterious power whose countenance we do 
not perceive, but whose presence we none the less feel, is what 
Maeterlinck considers to be the paramount duty of ‘‘an interpreter 
of life.’ Art, at its worst, is with Maeterlinck an instrument 
of mental discipline; at its best, the most ` perfect and spiritual 
medium, through which what is best and profoundest in man’s 
experience has been kept alive by the efforts of genius. A true 
artist thus primarily belongs to the fraternity of benefactors who 
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are engaged, in their respective manner, in the noble task of 
diminishing the error and ignorance of mankind and letting 


‘* the will of God prevail on this earth.” What are the condi- ` 


tions of the world we live in, what should therefore be our con- 
duct in order that we may be wiser and happier—these are 
questions which supply ultimate motive power in the application 
of men’s genius to all departments of activities. The ideal art- 
ist must therefore have an intimate knowledge of the highest 
truths of philosophy both ancient and modern. He must more- 
over, lift the veil over the face of the mysteri ious forces that are 
constantly beating upon life's limitless shores from ‘the region of 
the inexplicables. Every great poetry, therefore, according to 
Maeterlinck, presupposes a deep knowledges of philosophy, a 
reasoned conception and a rational solugioh of the eternal prob- 
lems of life. The ever-increasing spoils qf intellect, at every step 
of its conquest over the vast and boundless ocean of reality, are 


to be laid under contribution to build =P the pee o a poetic 


composition. 

True poetry can orystallise only around a rationally con- 
ceived and a consistently thought out philosophy. Fôr the effort 
of the creative artist, as for the regulation of men’s conduct, it is 
not essential that this philosophy should be free from error and 
should contain the last word that can be „uttered on the world- 
mystery which is its proper subject” matter. It suffices that the 
atmosphere which this philosophy, diffuses around, the truths 
which it preaches, must be capable of: créatinfeconviction, and 
inspiring respect and confidence in those who profess and live 
under it. The need of these intellectual preliminaries was at no 
time more imperatively felt than it is felt by a dramatic poet of 
the modern age., The modern is saturated in the spirit of 
scientific enquiry, and the spirit of philosophical open-mindedness. 
In its uncompromising passion for truth, in its indefatigable 
quest after the unerring light, it has dethroned maziy, old and 
long-worshipped deities, dismembered the statues of many ` theo- 
ries once held true beyond every possibility of doubt, now 


ry 
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exploded past every hope of rehabilitation. : Though the present 
age has not yet succeeded in establishing upon: the 
pedestal a Divinity of a superior might and power, it has at 
least caused the allegiance of shen to be withdrawn from a 
God, spirit of Nature, Destiny—symbols which men once 
created out of their own fear of Justice and love of mystery, 
and which they so long venerated as the supreme, inexor- 
able, immutable, all-powerful principle of *the universe. 
Science and philosophy have now entered into the very 
struggle of man’ s every day existence. They have altered 
the centre of life’s storm and let loose upom the field forces 
whose faces we have not yet thoroughly recognised. Men’s 
hopes, men’s aspirations, men’s consolations no longer look 
up to an empty Heaven with folded hands and ‘bended knees. 
On the recollection of acts of injustice done by them,they no 
longer tremble and falter before the non-moral forces of Nature, 
no longer® réflect in terror over the agonising pains of Hell, 
as the inevitable portion of their life of misdeeds. They have 
turned theif gaze away from God, Nature, Destiny, and at a 
tremendou% sacrifice of time and energy, begun to look into the 
depth of their own soul where the tragedy br peaceful drama of 
their life is to be enacted. They have discovered new inspiration 
of Duty, new springs of action, -a new meaning of reward and 
punishment ihdependent of a Deity, or Nature’s forces. For 
every injury suffered,» every’stroke of misfortune sustained, for 
every piece of cdlamity experienced as astep in the tragic con- 
‘clusion of a soul, men have been taught to look for a remedy 
In their own consciousness, to discover causes somewhere in 
their own action or inaction, own.vacillation of will, tyranny 
of passions, or lack of pereeption. They have awakened toa 
long deferred truth that, the Power whom mankind so long fear- 
ed, respected, sought to propitiate as a God, is no higher a 
Being thah an imaginary Existence, created in man’s own image, 
and projected out of man’s own consciousness; —to the truth 
that Nature long contemplated as an instrument in the ‘execu- 
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tion of so-called Divine Justice, is culpdbly indifferent to meats 
intention and observes no distinction between good and bad, vir- 
tuous and wicked souls, in the distribution of her fortune and 
misfortune. They have also facéd the truth —a truth which fol- 
lows as a correlative from the above, that Destiny whose dimen- 
sion lengthens in proportion to the lengh of man’s superstition 
eand vice versa, and timidity, can have no access to a man’s 
heart, and no influence over man’s, prosperity and adversity un- 
less he forsakes his position as the commander, and goes out 
to deliver unto his hands the key of his soul. Since the soul of 
the age must find an expression in its drama, the modern dra- 
matists must needs be well-versed in what Science and Philoso- 
phy have revealed to them. These dramas must needs be con- 
ceived in the midst of a highly intellectual environment, develop 
around persons who have wakened from*their age-long slumber, 
and are at least struggling to open their eyes. The central figure 
of the decadent stage was either a God, or Destinity, or the in- 
fluence of Heredity and Environment according as, the period 
to which the dramas in question belonged was r1gythological, 
fatalistic, Ibsenian and Russian. Wath our forefathers men’s 
miseries orjginated from the wrath of a God, capricés of a Fate, 
intervention of a malignant Destiny. Comparatively modern 
dramatists have traced them to the physical and mental defi- 
ciency due to the operations of the, law of Heredity and forces 
of Environment, to the conflict that _eteynally exists between 
principles and expediency, convictions and traditions. The pri- 
mitive stage, even the Romantic stage of England, have gone 
very little beyond the cruel psychology of murder, victory ; 
psychology of a ‘* deceived husband killing his wife, a woman 
poisoning her lover, a son avenging his father, a father slaughter- 
ing his children, children putting their father to death.’’ Is not 
the psychology that these events disclose a psychology that is 
rudely elementary and brutatly exceptional? Is not the tradition 
that puts upon these things a seal of moral approbation, a super- 
ficial, childish, vile, and unedifying tradition though presented 
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in an air of imposing’ sublimity ? What can the audience learn 
from these creatures who are obsessed with but one fixed jdea, 
who have no time to live, leisure ,to be acquainted with the true 
self, because there is a death to avenge, dishonour to retrieve, a 
claimant to supplant, a heroic soul to seduce, a rival or a mistress 
to put to death ? If the stage be nothing but a reproduction of 
men’s daily habits and customary- ia aons, it can exercise 
its influence only in confirming men’s belief in the coarse tradi- 
tions and primitive practices a soulless and unreflecting Society 
encourages and delights in. Maeterlinck, true to his position as 
a mystic, as a disciple of Marcus Aurelius, Novalis, Plotinus, 
Swedenborg, Emerson, Carlyle, would déliver the stage from the 
vulgar display of passions and violence characteristic of a vindic- 
tive and muscular humanity. He would give expression to 
the beauty, love, dignity, happiness that is ours when we belong 
ourselves and nòt to our passions or any alien forces. We do 
not live our true lives, remain unconscious of our real spiritual 
heritage, when any violent passion——passion of jealousy, revenge, 
hatred, ambition, even of love when it longs for a smile 
or even a bare recognition in return, takes possession of our 
soul and impels us to action. Should we not believe that the 
man who maintains communication with the deep éternal, who, 
seated in his arm chair, with the lamp burning by his side, 
with his ear open to the murmur of consciousness that streams 
from within, and, in the depth of silence, feels the contact of his 
heart with the universal Heart, and with every heart that 
vibrates with a responsive emotion, with the “‘touch thas makes 
the whole world kin,” —should we not believe, that motionless as 
he is, it is he who lives in reality a deeper, more human, more 
universal, more intense and meaningful life, than ‘‘any of the 
lovers who strangled his mistress, captives who conquered in the 
battle-field, or the husband who avenged his honour?” l 

Imbued with the spirit of mystical psychology as Maeter- 
linck is in days of scientific culture,it is no common stroke of | 
literary enterprise that Maeterlinck should initiate the step 
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tc establish or revive in Europe what he calls a static s 

a spiritual drama, a drama of inward expression rather than. 
of outward action. The static theatre does not aim at the 
exhibition of passions through, action, but at the unfoldment 
of soul through a dialogue. This dialogue has all the essential 
attributes ,of silence, and is scarcely more articulate than the 
“rustle of the dead leaves that lie scattered about us.’’ The 
“persons introduced are nothing more than half impersonate 
thoughts or emotions, and possess nothing in common with 
the characters of the conventional stage except the fact that 
they bear a name. The figures of the orthodox drama cannot 
bear a single moment of silence, of withdrawal into self, with- 
out betraying something that indicates a low level of spiritual 
‘perception. We cannot concéive of*their existence apart from 
the speech they use, the action they perform. The Maeter- 
linkian characters impress us with the-eloquence of their tongue 
and the abundance of their heart amid an a¢mesphere of 
silence and loneliness. Without Yeally exterminating any 
of ihe deities by which men’s imagination was so long oppres- 
sed, modern philosophy and modern drama have takem a glimpse 
of the Eternal light that shines in each man’s soul and have 
given to-each of these exploded deities an existence that has 
its roots in the depth of man’s consciousness. Adl these amount 
to a radical alteration of the point of view from which drama- 
tists have to look upon life and mterpret its happenings. A 
modern dramatist must therefore accommodates, himself to the 
changes that have occurred in man’s conception of the unknown, 
of the forces that really exist around and in him, and of the 
mystery that overhangs and underlies his existence. The 
process of accommodation may end in a certain lowering of 
the dramatic effect—par ticularly with the uninitiated audience. 
Destiny, God, Fate,—the magical formulas of ancient concep- 
tion conjured up a host of a reeable illusion. But that illusion 
has been dispelled and the world has been divested of a certain 
charm, beauty, repose that is born of a pleasant falsehood, 
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dubious philosophy: The poetical imagination has suffered 

a rude shock due to the explosion of long-cherished beliefs, 

long-standing faiths, long-established convention. But every 
artin order to be worthy of he dignity Maeterlinck claims’ 
for it, must work itself out amid an atmosphere of current 
spiritual realism. The terrible beauty that belongs to an un- 
pleasant truth must always be preferred to the false light that 
hovers around ignorance and illusion. But has the new phi-~ 
losophy robbed the world of even aspark of wonder, beauty 
and fascinatian? Is what we call soul with all the spiritual 
perceptions and aspirations it implies less mysterious than Fate, 

Destiny, or Deity which sat so long enthroned upon the hearts 
of the race? Dogs our moral ardour and spiritual quest receive 
any set-back the momenf we turn our eyes from Heaven and 
gaze into the Soul that lies stretched out in all its effulgent 
grandeur? The path of modern dramatists may be strewn 
with difficifltiés, but finer results await their efforts. 

It may be said of Maeterlinck, as it is said of Wordsworth, 
that he would be nothing if nota teacher of mankind. He 
is born with aconscious desire of becoming a preacher, a tea- 
cher of a Gospel, a Gospel that would ¢ontain an explanation 
of life and of what it involves. Maeterlinck does hot-pretend 
that the explanation gffered by him will be uncontroversially 
accepted by “everybody. But he feels a self-gratifying pride 
that he has succeeded. in Supplying an explanation—an ans- 
wer to the importufate: question of the disillusioned and re- 
béllious people—an explanation that at jleast contains the 
highest merits of a working hypothesis in an environment 
of doubt and unbelief. The avowed mission of Wordsworth 
was to open the blunt senses of wordly-minded people to the- 
message of Nature and the spiritual consciousness it suggests, 
Maeterlinck performs the nobler task of imbuing every man 
with an, 4dequate sense of respopsibility and of dignity that 
belongs to every creature possessing a soul. He exerts men | 
to rely upon the instincts of love, truth, ‘goodness, justice 
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that reign in every bosom, rather than upon the TEA 
a theology, commands of outward authority. He 1s a believer 
in the essential goodness and purity of man and discards the 
-theory of original sin and grace as treason against the majesty 
of Divinity that hides in every soul. He repudiates the doc- 
trine of redemption through an external grace, and loudly 
condemns the elementary morality of reward and punishment 
for good and bad actions as highly retarding the progress of 
the race, and detrimental to the dignity of human destiny. 
Positive religions with a morality of external reward and punish- 
ment have rendered uadoubted service to tmankind—parti- < 
cularly at an elementary stage of civilisation. An outspoken 
philosophy with a masculine ethical code. would prove a 
severe strain upon the consctousness of.the infant race. The 
danger in front of the modern age is whether it will cheerfully 
face the difficulties of a spiritual readjustmeng, or indolently 
relapse into her former errors, illusion and prejudices. Until 
the next step that the age takes is taken in the right direction, 
men of geniusin whom the new consciousness barns vividly, 
have to exert themselves in a most strenuous manner for its 
propagation among the species. 

In harmony with this highly optimistic and individualistic 
outlook, all of Maeterlinck’s characters are born and grown up 
amid an atmosphere of love, truth, justice andsbeauty. The 
meanest are made mean not because „human minds are essen- 
tially base but because they serve .to bring into relief the 
essential goodness and purity that belongs as a matter -of 
right to his ideal men and women. 

One is apt to believe that the soul of poetry in Maeterlinck 
is crushed under the weight of his ethical doctrines. In Maeter- 
linck the poet and the philosopher are seen side by side. With- 
out sacrificing any of the essential attributes of a highly finish- 
ed art, Maeterlinck has realised his philosophical end with 
that fine and elusive sese of inward perception which ‘has made 
him the applause of admirers and despair of imitators. 


JITENDRANATH DAS GUPTA 
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CUPID’S BIOGRAPHY ' 


As Science, Politics and Art—everything, indeed, that iš 
more or less objective and.grips attention—have changed with the 
roll of years, so has the conception of Love. Cupid was born 
among the ancients an evil genius, a propagator of infection. 
Ancient Love was always conceived as a disease, as an abnormal 
state of mind and body that ought to be resisted rather than 
encouraged. It was looked uponas a lesion of the mind and 
even of the spirit that put the soul out of gear. Excess of it 
paled, emaciated, , brought to the eyes of our forbears rounded 


tears of loneliness and despair. This pathology of Love, of 


course, wanted remedia, and they injected love philtre to cure 
the sick and immunize the healthy. Who does not remember 
how Isucretius efell a victim toa stupid wife’s experiments in 
such therapeutics of love ? | 

The whole of that ancient doctrine lies at full length in for- 
bidden Ovid; no less does it sprawl in secret Vatsyayana east of 
Suez. Both were great legislators of the old world, giving 
points to either sex about the cult of Cupid or Madana. 

Then follows the days of chivalry—the age of knights and 
ladies and their’Courts,of Love. Love was exalted to the first 
principle of mediaeval culture. From pathology to ethics was 
swift change. Dante and Petrarch, the Troubadours of the Midi 
and the Minnesingers of Central Europe all welcomed the 
change; and they sang and danced in joy. Without a capacity 
for love no man, they said, could be a “gentil ° man, no woman 
a ‘dompna’ or a lady in the mediaeval sense. “Courtesy ’"—into 
that word pressed the mediaeval weal; and courtesy, as a Trou- 
badour explained, was nothing but love. ‘‘ Cortesia es d'amer ”’ 
(to be courteous is to love). 


1 A French translation of this article was read ate meeting of the Indo- Latin 
Society, Caleutta, in 1929. 
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Amidst the rush and tear of modern-life, most of us live 
forgotten the once famous Andrean code of mediaeval love. 
Well! it was as thorough a code as any other, with its regulative 
inhibitory and penal clauses.’’ ‘Gawsa conjugii non est ab amore 
excusatio rect—‘marrriage is no bar to love’ was one of its Acts. 
Qui non zelat amare non potest—‘ whoever cannot enthuse can- 
not love’ another. And, further, it embodied a whole series of 
Judgments on Love, delivered’by the fairest of ladies, at once 
judge, jurist, patroness and inspirer, incedens regina. Even so 
did the solicitations of mediaeval society make love-making a 
necessity, inspire a code and even case law of love. 

From the Middle Ages to the modern—what a big gap is 
that, again. How many long centuries havesunk between the 
two and disappeared beyond trace. History seems snapped, its 
logic confused, and one wonders if one ‘has not been kidnapped. 
‘* Ts it possible,’ as Vernon Lee‘ asks ¢* ‘that styong men have 
wept and fainted at a mere woman’s name, lilee the Court of 
Nevers in Flamenca or that their mind has swooned away in 
months of reverie like that of Parzifalin Hschenbach’s poem; 
that worldly wise and witty men have shipped off ànd died on 
sea for love of an unseen woman like Taufre Rudel ?’’ No 
other occupation, diversion, attraction, interest in mediaeval life 
than mere love-making P Such, indeed, are*our perplexed 
inquiries. ° : 

When large-hearted, healthy-sminded, cool-headed Goethe 
said, ‘‘ Das Ewige Weibliche Zieht mich Innar’ The Eternal 
Feminine draws me thither,’ he, really, saw the Middle Ages 
and saw them whole. But to most of us moderns, all that open 
air mediaeval games of love, of continual chasing, missing and 
catching of the Protean god seems no more than the poreening of 
a wild saga or a savage dance, misshapen ‘‘bungles”’ of the 

imagination and “‘ blunders °’ of history. Worse still, you can 
accuse all self-complacent modern mediocrities of despairing 


1 V. Lee, Euphorion—Mediseval Love, p. 346, 
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their more leisured ancestors foolishly and jealously, of calling 
their Jove illicit. The conviction is easy, for Nietzsche alone 
provides you with the most pungent of cynicisms about Cupid.. 
Yes, ‘‘ illicit love °’ how repellent is the phrase! It seems to 
stink in the nostrils. Yet the lips have to be parted and the 
phrase uttered, for round it circles all the lambent glory of middle 
aged Cupid. ° 

Gone are the good old mediaeval times —beyond salvage, 
‘past surmisal.’ Modern life bears none of its mediaeval con- 
notation. There is no room in it for listless browsing, for end- 
less repetitive romance of passion. There is, on the other hand 
too much of struggle for existence, foo much of wrestle with 
political and economic readities, oo much of thrust and parry in 
ambush with psychologital complexes. What was once a social 
necessity has long rélaxed into a respectable desirability. 
Modern Love, has come to be a thing from which one can step 
aside and even escape. The vagaries of Cupid no longer interest 
the bulls and bears of the Stock Exchange. Amour fait mont, 
argent fag tout—Love is potent, but,-money is omnipotent. 
The present is an office-going age; and the office bell has tolled 
the knell of parting love. 

Who wrote on Modern Love ? Of course, co Meredith, 
complaining ef its expénsive ¢rresponsibility, its intangible vola- 
tility. Now, suppose Andregs come to life again and legislates 
for us moderns. e Haw would he stare ? Certainly, his first 
commandment would be: thou shalt not love too much, for too 
much love spoils business. 


G. Kar 
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MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


` For modern, or shall we say “‘ ultra-modern,’ music I 
display nothirtg more than a passing interest. Honegger, 
Schonberg, Bela Bartok or Stravinsky have fulfilled no definite 
service to the great scheme of music as did Wagner, Gounod or 
Verdi. All sense of rhythmic form and melody appears to have 
vanished for evermore, ‘whichis very sad. Schonberg pleaded 
that by his new treatment of musical composition he had helped 
free the world of musi¢ from the thrafdgm ‘of tonality. A neat 
way of saying there was no one left capable of continuing the 
work of the recognised masters of musical art. «Vincent d’Indy 
when repudiating the greatness of Schonberg, Was*met with 
the answer that Schonberg’s music was meant to be 
read and not heard ! To this Vincent d'Indy heartily agreed 
‘* since a conglomeration of sounds without reason, equilibrium 
or logic, cannot be calléd music. It may be noise, hut I am no 
judge of noises, and I have no interest in noises, » be they des- 
cribed on paper or found in the universe.’ 


It is surely indisputable evidence that ‘he sailed of com- 
position and the style of composition" adapted and used by the 
old masters, is pre-eminent, if only by teason of its prolonged 
popularity and interest. Sensationalism found but little favour 
in the eyes of the old school, to-day, it is the battle cry of the 
modernists! I finda wandering oboe theme that is harshly 
interrupted at the fourth or fifth bar by the crash of a cymbal or 
the boisterous bang of drums only serves to irritate rather than 
amuse. Did the composer run out of ideas after the first few 
bars and fled to invoke the welcome aid of drums to help him 
cover up his deficiency ? Harmony is a thing unknown to Bela 
Bartok or Stravinsky. ‘‘ We must have freedom and indepen- 
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dence’? they cry and proceed to write page upon page of 
dissonent passages for each and every instrument. 

Some little time ago, before hearing a performance of 
Honegger’s railway symphony *(!) entitled ‘* Pacific, 2381” I 
visualised Beethoven in the midst of his beloved woods and 
country side seeking inspiration against the spectacle of Honegger 
drugged with ecstasy listening to the whistles, shrieks, groans, 
and roars in a locomotive shed.. Honegger states “that he has 
always passionately loved locomotives as other people love women 
and horses.’’ Which, to say the very least, is a very peculiar 
statement for any rational being to make. 

That these modernists, are thinkers and able performers of 
music I do not doubt in the leastt My argument is, that their 
energy in the matter of composing is misplaced to no little 
extent., When they have said what they have to say it is 
nothing of any note nor does it have any lasting effect. A large 
number of my friends, established in almost every branch of 
music, expressed themselves intrigued by the rhythmic sugges- 
tion of the engine gathering speed as it proceeds on its Journey 
in ‘*Pacific, 231, ’’ but admitted, for the most, it was a matter 
of indifference whether they heard it again or no. 


Music is æ very powerful force, it can be used to suggest 
and display afl types of emotion from joy to sadness, from fero- 
city to calmness. Butif itis handled wrongly it can become a 
source of great gAnoyance and irritation. The greatest masters 
the world of music has ever known drew the necessary inspira- 
tion for their music from Nature. They sought it in the shady 
stillness of woods, and in the great’ open sunlit fields. They 
sought the voice of the Divine Creator and having found it they 
endeavoured to portray it to us less fortunate beings through the 
medium of their music. What is the result ? Why their music 
is as fresh to-day as ever it was and still as loved and popular 
in spite of the extremists and modernists who would perhaps 
pooh-pooh it ? 
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On word more. Music is sacred and we all love it an 
worship itas a gift of God, don’t turn and twistit into a 
unrecognisable shape or beforesmany years have past the ol 
traditions will have gone to the tvall and music, because of it 
treatment in the hands of a few reckless people will become 
laughing-stock and a bore. 


LELAND J. BERRY 
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POEMS OF INDIA 
I.—Lines to a Muslim Lady 


All veiled in White, a ghost-like form 
Moves down the road, with tinkling clasIt 
Of ankle-bells, trailing the scent 

Of sandal-wood. But two dark eyes 


. I see, and one pale ivory hand, 


Be-vinged and slim and henna-tipped. 
Would that I might lift your yashmak, 
And set your hidden charms, O maid, 
For I fain wold know if ali the 

Rest of you'fulfils the promise 

Of that gratile hand, those tiny 
Slippered-feet, and slumbrous mid-night 
Eyes. But yeu pass me by, shrouded 
In mystery, and never shall 

I know what loveliness you hid 
Beneath your jealous cloak. Ah well, 
No matter, for beauty lives in i 
Forms half-seen, and knowledge often 
Ends the tlream, So you will always 
Be lovely, Muslim maid, to me! 


I] —To a Nautch-Girl 


Lilimani, thy henna-tinted feet 
Too tiny are to trample wantonly 


Men’s hearts beneath them in the dust, as thou 


Danceth with all the witchery of Ind 


Bound in thy swaying form,.and weaving thy 
Gracile arms and fluent hamds in measures 


Intricate and rhythmic, bending lissome 
Body to the drum-throb and melody 
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Of flutes. Dusky-featured, mid-night haired, lips - 
That smile inscrutably; kohl-enchanted 

Eyes that beckon; ruby nose-ring, gleam of 

Jewels, and the little knowing caste-mark 

Twixt the half-moon of thy brows; slim and young 
Thy form, swathed in gold-embroidered sari ! 
Lilimani, cruel thou to mock men 

So, with thy eyes and smiles and coquetry; 

Cruel thou to dance so blithely on the 

Breaking hearts that lie “neath thy errant feet! 


. Iiany S. ANDERSON 
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THE VICEROY’S ENGLISH HOME 


Many in India will be imterested in the English home of 
the Viceroy (Lord Irwin). Last year a book was puolished 
called ‘‘ The History of Kirby Underdale’’ (with Garrowby), 
with a Preface by Lord Irwin,+and dedicated to his father, 
Viscount Halifax, who is still active though nixeby-nine years 
of age. The author is the Rev. W. R. Shepherd, who has been 
Rector there far thirty-three years. 

A distinguished ancestor was George Wood, of Monk 
Bretton, near Barasley, in West Yorkshire, who ‘purchased that 
Manor House in 1610. The first to become a Baronet, Sir 
Francis Wood, of Barnsley, was born in 1729, and created 
Baronet in 1784. He died in 1795, and was succeeded by his 
nephéw, Sir Francis Lindley Wood, the second Baronet, who 
was born in 1771 and bought the Garrowby estate in 1804. 
This includes the village of Kirby Underdale, of over five 
thousand acres, besides Buckthorpe and other property. He 
was High Shetiff of Yorkshire in 1814, and died in 1846. 

Sir Francis Wood was succeeded in his title and estates by 
his eldest son, Sir Charless Lindley Wood. He was Member 
of Parliament for Great Grimsby 1826-31: Wareham 1831-32: 
Halifax 1832-65 : Ripon 1865- 66. He held important offices 
in the Liberal Mistry.” He was Joint Secretary to the 
Treasury 1832234 : Secretary to the Admiralty 1835-39 : Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer 1846-52: President of the Board 
of Control 1852-55: First Lord of the Admiralty 1855-58: 
Secretary of State for India 1859-66: Lord Privy Seal 
1870-74. 

While Secretary of State for India he ear much interest 
in education, and in a well known despatch expressed the hope 
that it-should be extended to all.. He is regarded as a most 
enlightened Secretary, a forerunner in the beneficial legislation 
which is being carried out now while his grandson is Viceroy. 
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He was raised to the Peerage as Viscount Halifax of Mount 
Bretton, in the County of York, in 1866. He died in 1885. 

Viscount Halifax was succeeded by his eldest son, the Hon. 
Charles Lindley Wood, who then became the second Viscount 
Halifax. He was formerly a Captain in the First West Rid- 
ing Yeomanry Cavalry. He was Groom of the Bedchamber 
to King Edward VII, when. Prince of Wales from 1862-77. 
He has devoted his long life to the work of the Church of 
England, and is greatly respected. 

The Hon. Edward Frederick Lindley Wood (now Lord 

Irwin) was born in 1881 and educated at Eton, and at Christ- 
Church, Oxford. He was "elected a Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford, in 1903,—a high honour only obtained by men of 
marked ability. The Garrowby estate “was transferred to him 
by his father, Viscount Halifax, in the year 1906. He was 
member of Parliament for Ripon, 1910:1925, Under Sectetary 
for the Colonies 1921-22, President of the Board’of Education 
1922-24, Minister of Agriculture 1924-25. ‘He was raised to 
the Peerage in 1925 as Baron Irwin of Kirby Untlerdale, in 
the County of York, and became Viceroy of India in 1926, 
being well qualified for this responsible position. He married 
in 1909 Lady Dorothy Evelyn Augusta Onslow, younger 
daughter of the fourth Earl of Onslow.. Their children are : 
Anne Dorothy, born 1910, Charles Ingram Courtenay, born 
@ 1912, Francis Hugh Peter Courtenay, borne1916, and Richard 
* Feodariole born 1920. The sons are being educated at Eton, 
the famous school where many English noblemen have = 
educated. : 
Garrowby Hall was reconstructed in 1892, in the style of 
an old English country house. It is one and a half miles from 
the village of Kirby Underdale and the ancient Parish Church. 
There are evidences of human habitation in the hills near the 
village from early times, and many ‘‘barrows” or circular 
mounds covering burial places. They belong to the Neolithic 
or New Stone Age, about eight thousand years old, 
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` Two thousand years ago came the Romans, who conquered 
the land and remained for four hundred years. Recently a 
stone was found, which had been in the Church wall, on which 
a Roman soldier, had carved a figure of Mercury, their god of 
good luck. The large City of York was fifteen miles off, where 
many Roman remains have been found. In the Tth century 
the Saxons settled at Kirby Underdale. Later came the Danes, 
whose mark is found in the names of places where they settled. 
Kirby means Kirkby, the ‘‘ farm by the Church.’’ This shows 
that there wąs a church, perhaps built by Christian Saxons 
before the Danes came. Underdale means ‘* Hundalfdale,’’ 
the ‘‘ Valley of Hundalf,’’ a Dane. Garrowby means 
*‘Gerward’s farmstead,’’ from the-name.of a Dane called 
Geirvarth. ns 

The present church of Kirby Underdale was built about 
the year 1150, doubtless standing on the site of an earlier 
building for Uhristian Worship. 

Experts arrive at the probable date on architectural grounds, 
comparing it with other Norman Churches in the neighbour- 
hood. The original building was very small, consisting of a 
nave and ehancel, and low tower. About fifty years later, in 
1200, it was enlarged by cutting arches through the.side walls 
and adding side aisles. About 1250 the chancel was enlarged, 
and later the tower was made higher. ‘Thus the building was 
adapted to the number anfl needs of worshippers. It stands 
in a romantice position: by alittle stream called the Hundle, 
“which takes its name from Hundalf the Dane. 

In the Great War of 1914-18, thirty-one men (including 
Major Wood—now Lord Irwin), served from this parish of 
three hundred people. Their names are inscribed on a brass 
plate in the Church. Three of them laid down their lives, and 
a beautiful stained glass window records their sacrifice. A 
stone erucifix has been erected in the village as a war Memorial. 
Thus the bravery of our men is kept constantly before the 
minds of the inbabitanis. | 
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Lord Irwin has his family pew in the Parish Church, and 
helps-the Rector by reading the lessons from the Bible during 
Divine Service. Peer and peasant meet: together for Public 
Worship without distinction of- rank, all being equal in the 
sight of God. ’ | 

The vidlage school is in the Parish, with the teacher’s 
house adjoining. There the children, about forty in number, 
are taught ep five days of the week, by a Head Teacher and an 
Assistant. 

Hach day the school opens with prayers and a hymn, and 
with a Bible lesson of half an hour. Religion is believed to be 
the foundation of knowledge. Then follow e lessons in other 
subjects. Children attend school between the ages of five and 
fourteen. Education is compulsory and without fee. It is 
intended soon to raise the age to fifteen for leaving. The 
children play games after school is over, and at intervals dtwing 
school hours. For older boys and men there is a Cricket Club, 
which has a field for practice and for matches with other Clubs. 
There is a Village Library, from which all can borrow books 
free of charge. The books come from the County ‘Librar y, and 
are changed every three ‘months. Thus people can always have 
good books 6n many subjects. There is a Recreation Room 
where all who wish can meet in the evening and play indoor 
games and read the newspapers. Concerts and Whist Drives 
and other kinds of entertainment are*held*from time to time 
in the schoolroom. Dances are also held. These are very 
popular and are well attended. 

Women and girls are remembered in their work and re- 
creation. Lady Irwin is much, interested in Women’s Institutes, 
which are now seb yp in nearly all English villages. These 
institutions encourage the development of industries like glove- 
making, rug and mattress making, quilting, millinery, so 
useful for every home. Meetings are held monthly for music, 
singing and games. Lectures on literary and scientific sub- 
jects are given by experts. The dramatic instinct is developed by 
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plays from Shakespeare and other great English dramatists. Com- 
petitions are held in a central town before some competent judge. 

In addition to the special work of the Women’s Institute _ 
the County Councils send lecturers to hold classes in the 
villages for boys, girls, Men and- women, in various useful 
subjects, at a very small fee, the lecturers being paid by the 
County Councils out of the rates. For boys and men, classes, 
are held in carpentry and gardening, and for girls “tid women 
in cookery and dress-making. In the larger centres, in towns, 
the range of subjects taught is widely extended, including almost 
every thing of a technical character as well as science and litera- 
ture. Many of these are meant to enable suitable candidates . 
to prepare for the higher education of the Universities. 

This district is agricultural; there are no other industries. 
The land is partly arable and partly pasture. Farms average 
a hundred acref in size. Farm servants, when not married, 
live in the farmhouses and are given board and lodging and a 
yearly wage. They are hired by the year, at the end of Novem- 
ber, when they all get a week’s holiday. Hours of work and 
wages are fixed by authority. They all have a half- -holiday on 
Saturday afternoon. The necessary feeding of animals, when 
the men are not at work, is done by the farmer and his family. 
Sunday is free “from labour, thus giving opportunity for Divine 
Worship at Chur ch, and for rest. 

Years ago, few wetti away from the villages, except the 
farmer when he {bok his produce to market. But now there 
are motor-buses passing several times a day. People can go 
easily by bus to the rn: towns for shopping and 
amusement. 

Lord Irwin’s Home Farm covers a thousand acres. This 
is in charge of a young man who had a training in scientific 
farming at an Agricultural College. All the work is carried 
out on the best modern lines. Crops of wheat, barley and oats 
are grown, also root crops. Much of the land is good perma- 
nent pasture, providing hay for the horses, cattle and sheep, 
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Yorkshire is famous for its horses and at Malton, ten miles off, 
there are stables for race-horses. The Yorkrhire Shorthorn 
~ cattle bre well known. Large flocks of sheep find pasture on 
the Wolds—with their steep ‘hill sides—where ploughing is 
. impossible. At Garrowby Home Farm, Lord Irwin has model 
cow-houses, lined with white tiles, where the milking cattle 
-are kept scrupulously clean. Adjoining is a model dairy where 
butter is Made under ideal conditions. For some years the 
the large City of Hull was supplied daily with milk from 
Garrowby, the milk being sent in locked cans by train. 

In these ways Lord Irwin has given a good example of 
farming to his tenants, under the best *modern condition. 
When at home he has mixed fregly with all his estate, glad 
to hear their opinions on details of* farm work, and ready to 
improve their houses and farm buildings when necessary. 

All looked forward eagerly to the return, last summer of 
Lord and Lady Irwin, and gave them a warm welcome. They 
visited every house, showing interest in the welfare of each family, 
sympathising with the sick and suffering, and regretting the 
deaths of various old and valued friends who had died since 
they left for India. Though the tenants fully recognise the 
value of Lord Irwin’s services to the State in, his high office 
of Viceroy of India, they miss.his presence, ,and they look 
forward to the time when on retiring from office he will once 
more be resident amongst them during the greater part of the year. 

Lord Irwin has contributed a Preface to the History in 
which he recalls that his parents always loved Garrowby, 
and that he remembered the delight with which as children 
he and his sisters used fo bé taken out riding down the Yorkshire 
dales, and then Back to tea to eat delicious moor honey, followed 
between tea and bed time by their father reading a novel of 
Sir Walter Scott fo assembled youthful listeners.” The re- 
collections of his boyhood wêre very happy and were: enriched 
by countless friendships in every part of the estate. 


WILLIAM RICHARD SHEPHERD > 
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WHY AMERICA HAS BECOME SO GREAT? 


The United States of sAmerica in one sense, is the greatest 
country in the world. It is pure humbug on the part of Indians 
when they speak of the monopofy of spiritual qualities of the . 
people of the Orient and of the materialistic terMtthcy of the 
West. If the spirit of service and public welfare can be regarded 
as an index of *‘ spirituality ’’ in practice, then the people of 
the United States, with their material prosperity, surpass any 
other people. The.following news-item from Washington, D. 
C. should be carefully read by Indian richmen and women and 
politicians :— og 

Washington.—‘‘ Creation of a graduate school of inter- 
national affairs to be affiliated with one of the universities now 
existing in ‘Washington is provided in the will of Judge Edwin 
B. Parker, a member of the mixed claims commission, who 
died, October*?12, which was filed for probate recently in District 
Supreme Court. » 

Provision is made that the bulk of the $2,000,000 estate 
shall establish”the Parker endowment fund and that the Riggs 
National Bank, ‘executer and trustee under the testament, shall 
have charge of the financing of the school. 

The board of supervising trustees of the school is to be 
headed by Assoctate Justice Harian F. Stone, of the United 
States Supreme Court, as chairman; Frank Fritts, of Chester, 
N. J., isto be secretary, and other, members are Secretary of 
State Henry L. Stimson; Attorney General William D. Mitchell 
and Harry T. Klein of New York. ° 

Judge Parker specified that the school is to ‘teach high-mind- 
ed young men of proven character and ability subjects calculated 
to equip them to render practical service of a high order to the 
United States government in its foreign relations.’ Suggestion 
is made that the school’s scope of work be “broadly conceived 
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and be always adjusted to meet the need of the times,’ TA Post 
reports. 

The Katherine Parker music foundation also is established 
under the will. This is to consist of $100,000 fund, the net 
income of which is to be used by the national board of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association to establish and maintain 
"a tlepartmeny of music to promote and stimulate the use of music 
in activities of the associatioh. The will directs that this 
department give special attention to girl reserve organizations 
in industrial centres and rural communities.’’ ° 
Literally there are hundreds of foundations established 
by Americans for the promotion of human welfare. More than 
four billion dollafs are the estimate assets of these foundations 
and philanthrophic enterprises. Such institutions as Harvard, 
Columbia, Yale, Princeton, Chicago and other universities are 
maintained through public support. Americas greatness hes 
in the spirit of public service among its citizens. 

During the last five years I have made definste suggestion 
through various channels thai the alumni of Calcutta University 
should make a systematic effort to raise two lakhs of rupees 
annually, ‘so that this sum may be capitalised to maintain a chair 
on a special subject. I have particularly emphasised that 
Calcutta University should create a chair of 4‘ International 
Law,” another chair of ‘‘ Internatipnal Relations,” another 
chair of ‘‘ Municipal Government.’’ n fgct steps should be 
taken to create a really efficient department of Political Science, 
in connection with Calcutta University. 

It may be suggested that if cannot -be done without ancal 
support. It is well- known that the Government of India -has 
never any want of money to maintain ‘military forces, and 
"C.I.D’s. In provincial governments the situation is not different 
` from that of the Central Government. But if the- striggle for 
national regeneration is to be carried on with a constructive 
plan then the existing Indian Universities must be supported 
by the Indian people with the necessary funds. The money 
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spent to strengthen’ Indian Universities and to raise their 
standard should be regarded as the soundest of all national 
investments. s 

There are many rich men and women in Bengal To can do` 
a great deal to aid Caleutta University and thus India as a 
whole and Bengal in particular. The magnificent gifts of the 
late Sir Taraknath Palit, the late Sir Rashbehari Ghose, the 
late Maharaja Manindrachandra Nandy and others the feld 
of national education have brought about a new era of hope in 
the educational life of Bengal. Of course one should not forget 
to point out that the European community which has made 
millions of poundseannually out of Bengal has done practically 
nothing to aid the cause of education. However the time has 
come to make a systematic effort to raise ‘“Endowment Funds’’ 
in connection with Calcutta University to make it one of the 
foremost educatienal institutions of the world. Will the alumni 
of Calcutta*University take the initiative to fulfil their material 
and moral debt to their Alma Mater? Will they follow the 
American eXample and help to make India great? There is 
no gift higher than the gift of education. 


TARAKNATH Das 
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DAUGHTER OF THE SUN 


The rippling eee of the tender Spring 
Has fashioned her young limbs; ° 

Some love-lorn Apsara upon the wing 
Has paused to paint the rims 

Of her soft eyes with love that’s deep of dye. 

~~» In spotless Samite white 

She stands, a seraph envoyed from the sky, 
A harbinger of light! 

Her flowing, fudgent garments are confined 
"Neath carved, silver zone,  »• 

As with a belt of cloud the moon is fined 
When summer is full- “gown: 

The flower-like innocence of her chaste soul 
Sheds perfume on the air?- 

Her dreaming eyes gaze at some mystit | scroll, 
A Ingh emprise they dare. 


Youth beckons her to undiscovered lands e 
Among the pathless stars, 
While childhood with its sportive cherub aie 


Keeps her in cloistered bowers : ° 
'Twigt unseen flute-call of sweet maidenhood 
That calls from far away, : 


And girlhood’s gambolingegames so gay, so good 
Her trembling heart goth sway. 

She sat upon a sylvan river bank,  * 
While evening shadows grew ; 

And one by one the tiny pebbles sank 
That she so gently threw.. 

Methinks, a gleam of sunlight took this shape 
So.human yet divine ; 

Beholding her no-artist could escape 
That magic so benign ! 


CYRIL MODAK 
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THE NINTH SECTION OF is REGULATING ACT 
OF 1773 


In the mlddle of the*Ħ eighteenth century the East India 
Company was no longer merely a trading body. It had become 
a military and territorial power, taking part in the politics of 
the country and fighting with its enemies, Huropean‘and Indfan._ 
The sword had become more important than the ledger. Yet 
the machinery of,administration in India was in essentials un- 
altered. For instance, ‘nothing was done to place the three 
presidencies of Bengal, Bombay and Madras under a unified con- 
trol in India. The Portuguese, the Dutch and the French had 
each established a central government inthe Hast exercising 
large powers of controls But the three English presidencies 
pursued’ their affairs indepe ndently of each other.’ 

The inconvenience of the system began to be felt from the 
time when the Company had to fight with the French? Civil 
and military, authorities agreed on the need of some sort of cen- 
tral control over “the affairs of the three presidencies. When in 
1760 the English army laid seige to Pondicherry, Sir Eyre (then 
Colonel) Coote and his officers giving their opinion on the exist- 
ing state of affairs said, ‘‘ We cannot sufficiently lament the 
want of a power being invested in some particular person, who 
might order detachments" front the other two presidencies to join 
the army at this tritical juncture, by which means we might be 
enabled to undertake the seige of Pondicherry with a probability of 
success’’ ‘without (as we imagine) endangering those presidencies’, 
Palk, who became Governor of Madras, also pointed out at this 
time the evil consequences of a system of having three presiden- 
cies independent of each other. He said, ‘‘...as each presi- 


dency has or can at all times pretend to have, apprehensions for 
« $ 
1 The factory period is not being taken into consideration. 
2 Auber—Rise and Progress of the British Power in India, Vol. L, p. 337, 
> Coote’s Journal_-Orme Mss. (India), Vol. 8, p. 1933. 
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itself, a due attention is seldom paid to the danger of the rest .. 
Besides this division of power obliges each presidency to make 
different alliances, even with the same princes, which lessens 
‘the authority of the Company; and it has happened that one 
presidency refused to communicates to another a treaty just 
agreed om, though the other was negotiating on affairs of the 
greatest consequence with the same prince.’’* Again in 1764 
“Tord Clive spoke of the ‘‘ appointment of such an officer as the 
‘ Governor General,’ who, he also said, ought to be established 
in Bengal, asthe greatest weight of your civil, commercial, 
political, and military affairs will always be in that province.’”” 
However nothing was then done to bring together the power of 
the Company scattered in different parts of India. When the 
English triumphed over their European rival, they were faced 
with the necessity of contending with their Indian enemies. 
Warren Hastings in 1770 clearly foresaw the impending ‘struggle 
with the Marathas, and in letters wyitten to friénd§ in England 
pointed out the importance of a union between the three presi- 
dencies as the only means of opposing that power.’ * His descrip- 
tion of the relations of the three presidencies ha with 
that given by Palk sofne years earlier. He said, ‘‘.«......... their 
interests dtaw them different ways, they may salen each 
other’s motions, be at the same time allies and ‘enemies to the 
same power, or inadvertently precipitate each other into wars 
without notice and therefore without due preparation.” The 
need of a central authority in India to direct “she foreign policy 
of the English Settlements had become pressing. 
Lord North who was then Prime Minister eal this 
clearly, and in 1773 laid the foundation of a central government 


* Palk’s plan (of ‘a settlement, with the French)—French in India Series; Vol. I, 
Bundle I, Packet 5, No. 38. 

5 Clive to Directors—Forrest—Life of Lord Clive. Vol. IT, p. 203. 

° Hastings to Lawrence Sullivan;-Fort. St. George. L February, 1770. Brit. Mas. 
Add. Mss. No. 29, 126, fo, 15....and Busines to (Lord Shelburne ?)...Fort St. George. 
16. July, 1771. Idem. ff. 74 (b)—75 (b) and 76. 

7 Idem fo. 75 (b). 
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in British India. Introducing in the House of Commons his 
“ bill for the better regulation of the affairs of the Company ” 
he said, ‘‘ there is one alteratién which seems to berof great 
necessity for the company, that is that there must be some supe- 
riority lodged in one of their presidents in India in certain cases 
over the others.” A controlling power was therefore to be given 
to one of the presidencies over the others in cases of commeng- 
ing hostilities, and making treaties with Indian princes. That 
power, Lord North said, would be “f most properly lodged at 
Bengal, the great and important seat of the English power in 
ndase 8 Lord Clive, though advocating the establishment 
of a central authority in India, proposed that a discretionary 
power be left to Madras and Bambay to commence hostilities or 
negotiate treaties in sueh cases of necessity as would render it 
dangerous to wait till the orders from Bengal arrived. He said 
that turing a treat part of the year the presidencies were cut 
off from each other by a distance of two months, and it might 
not always be possible to wait for orders from Bengal. He then 
pointed ouf that if the president of Bengal had to wait for orders 
from the Court of Directors ‘‘ we should not have at this time 
one foot ofe ground in the East Indies.’’*” 

Governor Johnstone objected to the union of the presiden- 
cies under one head. « He was of opinion that under the- circum- 
stances a federal union would be a better system.” Another 
member Mr. J enkinsot, proposed that the superintending body 
must move from place to'place." Nothing resulted from the two 
latter suggestions and it was enacted that ‘‘...... the said Governor 
General and Council or the major part of them shall have, and 
they are hereby authorized to have, power of superintending ‘and 
controlling the government and management of the presidencies 


. Debates of the House of Commons—Reported by Sir H. Cavendish. Brit. Mus. Bibl. 
Egerton—No. 246, ff. 40-41. 8 

® Idem No. 249 f. 133-134. 

10 Jdem -f. 140-3. 

1 Idem fo. 158. 
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of Madras, Bombay and Bencoolen respectively so far and in so - 


much as that it shall not be lawful for any president and council 
of Madras, Bombay or Bencdovlen to make any orders for com- 
mencing hostilities or declaring’ or making war, against any 
Indian princes or powers, or for negetiating or concluding any 
treaty of peace, or other treaty with any such Indian princes or 
powers, without the consent arid approbation of the said Gover- 
nor General ahd Council first had,and obtained, except in such 
cases of-imminent necessity as would render it dangerous to 
postpone such hostilities or treaties until the orders from the 


Governor General and Council might arrive; and except in such - 


cases where the said presidents and councils respectively 
shall have received special orders from the said United Company; 
and any president and Council of Madras, Bombay and Ben- 
coolen who shall offend in any of the cages aforesaid, shall be 
liable to be suspended from his or their office by the order ‘of the 
said Governor General and Council, and every president and 
council of Madras, Bombay and Bencoolen for the time being 
shall and they are hereby respectively directed, and tequired to 
pay due obedience to such orders as they shall reteive, touching 
the premises ftom the said Governor General and Council for 
the time being: and constantly and diligently to transmit to the 
said Governor General and Council advice and intelligence of all 
transactions and matters whatsoever that shall come to their 
knowledge relating to the government, réfenues or interest of 
the said United Company... ....’’” “e 

Thus the proposals of noi North with the qualifications 
suggested by Lord Clive were given effect to. The only power 
that was given by this clause to the Governor General and 
Council was one of saying ‘ Yes ’’ or “f No ’’ when matters of 
commencing war or negotiating treaties were referred to them. 
No positive power was implied in the wording of the clause. 


The limitations imposed upor? the subordinate presidencies were ` 


12 13, Geo. ITI, Cap. LXII. S. IX. 


4 
iy 
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qualified by such large exceptions that they were left practically 
in the same position as before.. The Governor General and 
Council could be ignored practically at every step on the pleas of 
imminent necessity and orders from the Directors. [t was left 
to the subordinate presidency to judge what constituted such 
acase of imminent necessity as would render it dangerous to 
postpone hostiities or treaties until the arrival of orders from 
Bengal. Again instuctions from the Directors could béCton- 
trary to the policy of the controlling government. 

On the other hand a responsibility for the well being of 
the whole was fixed upon the Governor General and Council by 
the Directors who in I774 instructed ‘the new administration of 
Bengal to “ fix your attention to the preservation of peace 
throughout India ahd tô the security of the possessions and the 
revenues of the Company.’”” This gave the Supreme Council 
sufficient indueement tó intervene on almost every occasion in 
the affairs*of the subordinate presidency, even without a strict- 
ly legal support for the intervention. The temptation to inter- 
fere was sere to be irresistible in times of war, as the subordi- 
nate government depended to a considerable extent on the 
Governor General and Council for men,* money and supplies in 
such exigencies. The relations between the superior and infe- 
rior presidencies as defined by law would then appear illogical. 
However without legal support the Governor General and Coun- 
cil could not assume power? equal to their responsibilities. Az 
every step theyewere sure to find their interference questioned. 
The clause left the Bengal Government in the absurd position of 
having to support wars without possessing än effective voice in 
their commencement or conclusion. This therefore like other - 
sections of the act was full of the seeds of dissension and set 
one authority against another. 

Such a law could not work. The years 1774-1784,—years 
during which the Regulating Act was in force—were marked by 


13 Directors to Bengal—29th Mareh, 1774. Para. I, Bengal Despatches, Vol. 7, 
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acute differences between the supreme couhcil and the subotdi- 

nate presidencies. The principal object of the Act, namely to 

enable the three presidenciesto present a united front before 

their enemies could not be achieved. It will not be possible in- 
the course of this article to dwell on the subjects of dissensions 

between the presidencies. Suffice it to say that after the Act 

had been in operation for eight years a Select Committee of the 
House of Gommons reported that, ‘“ the several presidencies 
have acted in a great degree upon their own separate authority, 

and as little of unity, concert or regular system has appeared 
in their conduct as was, ever known before this institution.’ 
The dissensions between the presidencies were. so notorious as to 
attract the attention of even the Indian princes. The Nizam. 
complained to Hastings: “ I find that none of the Company's 

chiefs will obey your orders, and that there is not between you 
that mutual confidence and dependence which ¢s necess¢ry for 

the administration of affairs, but on the contrary the govern- 
ment of Madras, Bombay, Surat and all the rest of them act by 

their own will and opinions,.........with whom cah I negoti- 

ate.’’* e * 

Such were the results of that section of the Regulating Act 
of 1773 which laid the seed of a central government for British 
India. Its defects were remedied by the grant of larger powers 
of control to the Bengal Government in 1784. f 

l "Ae P..Das GUPTA 


14 Ninth report from the Select Committee to take into consideration the state of the 
administration of justice inthe proviacesof Bengal, Behar and Orissa.—1783.| 

15 Nizam to Governor-Ganeral—Received 27th July 1780—Brit. Mus. Add. Mas. 
No. 29,200, fo. 173. 
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THE TALE OF ÇHADDANTA 


The Master said, ‘“ She wéeps for a great wrong, 
She did me in some ¢im-remembered life. 

Now, learning of that monstrous sin she grieves;, 
And seeks to ease her aching ‘spirit’s strife. 


‘I once was a white elephant— the chief 

Of the great Himalayan tribes that roamed, 

Far from the haunts of men, and lived such lives 
As pleased them best, where the pale lotus foamed ; 


“I had two queens and eagh was well-beloved, 

But once—when the great sal grove was in flower— 
I took my herd and went with my two queens 

To dally ut the woods an evening hour. 


‘‘ And, as it happed, I struck a great sal tree 
Cullasabhadda stood to the windward, 

So twfgs, dry leaves, and ants showered down on her, 
In her there leaped to life some jealous chord ; 


i 


“ For on the lee Mahasubhadda stood, 

And perfumed flowers and soft green leaves fell down 
And cast a perfect mantle over her, 

Cullasubhadda tyfiied with dark’ning frown. 


‘¢ Because she thought her rival was beloved 
Beyond herself, she went to a far shrine 
And made a plea: ‘ Let me soon pass away 
To be reborn as some princess divine. 


‘© «T will that I become the queen of one 

Who loves me well, that I may work my will 
Upon this prince of elephants. * I pray 

That I remember I must work him ill.’ 


13 
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‘ In time she died and was reborn to state, 
But she remembered still her ancient vow, 
And when she was a mighty queen she called 
Her lord to her, and madessubmissive bow. 


‘“ ‘ I crave a boon,’ she cried to him, ‘for health 
Is mine no more. Among a distant herd 

Dwells the white elephant, Chaddanta, King 

Of elephants. List to my pleading word. 


‘< He has six tusks, so long and strong and white 
That he destroys al] that lies in his path. 

Kill me that beast and bring to me his éusks : 
Such gift alone with ease my spirit’s wrath.’ 


‘Tn time a poisoned arrow wounded me, 

And, when I asked the hunter why the deed 
Of hate, he told me ‘of the vengeful queen, » 
And of ber strange, health-fain} insistent need. 


‘“ I gave to him my tusks of ivory 

To bring to her: I knew them of small worth 
For I was striving for Omniscience ; 

Then, dying, I sank slowly to the earth. 


‘< But she, that vengeful queen, was filled with grief 
When she beheld my tusks ofe ivory, : 

When she remembered I was dear toeher «, 

In former years, a breaking heart had she. 


‘* Yea, there she sits in yellow robe of grace, 
‘And craves forgiveness of that ancient wrong. 
Since I am freed from pain and grief of it, 
Then she in faith will soon be true and strong.” 


Marion ĪSABEL ANGUS 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF SHELLEY 


Happiness is with Shelley (as with Aristotle in_ his 
Nicomachean Ethics, Books IV and VID) 
the main object of morals. He observes 
in his essay ‘‘ On the Literatur and Arts of the Athenians’’ 
that “a summary idea may be fermed of the worth of 
any political or feligious system, by observing the com- 
parative degree of. happiness and of intellect produced 
under its influence.’ The happiness of the individuals com- 
posing a community is &ceording to Shelley the real test of the 
proper Mapagement of human society. It shows his acfnity 
with philosophers like Huteheson whose system of moral philo- 
sophy aimg at the highest happiness and perfection of men and 
Shelley specifically dwells on the idea of universal happiness. A 
very important modification of the principle is however proposed 
when Shelley says that ‘‘ the object is not merely the quantity of 
happiness enjoyed by individuals as sensitive beings, but the 
- mode in whieh it should be «distributed among them as social 
beings and the distribution, should be according to the just 
claims of each individual, ‘The disposition in an individual to 
promote this object is called virtue.” Shelley is not like 
Godwin utilitarian in his moral philosophy ; he rather accepts 
the Platonic view of virtwe being happiness. Shelley does not 
unfortunately define happiness as tle Greek philosophers have 
done. Virtue and the Good are well-nigh identical in the Stoic 
system and the Epicureans make virtue and happiness insepar- 
able (even though their hedonism is egoistic). Aquinas too, 
following Aristotle, makes happiness the ultimate end of human 
action as the highest good but he places that good in God. He 


Happiness, 
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distinguishes _happiness-from pleasure. Bentham is the first 
writer who definitely makes pleasure the very basis of morals 
and elaborates the principle of utility and of the all-controlling 
power of pleasure and pain. In his letters Shelley speaks of 
his “desire to establish on a lasting basis the happiness of 
human! kind ’’ and of his plan being “‘ that of resolving to lose 
no opportunity to disseminate truth and happiness.’’? 
7 Shelley's moral philosophy has reference to his psychological 
ideas. The most important part of moral 
science, according to Shelley, consists in due ap- 
preciation of the general effects of man’s peculiarities proceeding 
from a profounder source within each man than that from which 
result the series of man’s habitual conduct deriving its origin 
from without and in cultivating the habit of acquiring decisive 
knowledge respecting the tendencies grising out of them in 
- particular cases. Practically Shelley anticipates the psychologi- 
cal view of the subconscious in man referring’ to*it as ‘‘ the 
deepest abyss of these vast and multitudinous caverns.” „In his 
** Defence of Poetry °’ we come across a strange rémark about 
poetic inspiration—the evanescent visitations of thought and 
feeling—in which SHelley speaks of ‘“‘the cavesns of the 
spirit ° ‘inhabited by ‘‘ vanishing apparitions which haunt the 
interlunations of life’’ from which there is 1 no portal of 
expression into the universe of things ” for them. Indirectly 
and remotely Shelley, however, indicates unmistakably that 
the deeper aspects of man’s mental and morat activities are 
traceable to the subconscious. Men differ, he holds, inspite 
of their apparently superficial uniformity in outward actions, 
fundamentally in that class of actions which have a vital 
influence on the happiness of others and their own—‘‘ those 
little nameless, unpremeditated acts of kindness and of 
love ° as well as those deadly outrages which are inflicted by 


. Psychological Views. 


t Letter of January 7, 1812, to Miss Elizabeth Hitchener. 
2 Letter of January 10, 1812, to William Godwin. 
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a look, a word—or less—the very refraining from some faint 
and most evanescent expression of countenance. ‘‘ Bach indi- 
vidual, says Shelley, ‘“‘ who “composes the vast multitude 
which we have been contemplating, has a peculiar frame of 
mind, which, whilst the features of the great mass of his actions 
remain uniform, impresses the minuter lineaments with its peculiar 
hues.” In his ‘‘ Essay on Christianity ” he says—‘‘ Jivery 
human mind has what Bacon -calls its ‘‘ idola specitis—peculiar 
images which reside in the inner cave of thought. These 
constitute the essential and distinctive character of every human 
being; to which every action and every word have intimate 
relation; and by which, in depicting a character, the genuine- 
ness and meaning of, thege words and actions are to be deter- 
mined.’ A faint hint can be detected even in the approval 
given by Shelley to t&e, line of distinction “drawn by Hogg 
‘ between instinctive and rational motives of action; the former 
béing not in our own power.” ! 

Therefore be refers to ‘‘ two classes of agency, common 
in a degree, to every human being.’’ The external features of 
men’s conduct are subject to the influence of that ‘ legislature 
created by*the general representation of the past .feelings of 
mankind which affects the surface of man’s being but internally 
all is conducted otheribise °’ {Italics mine). 

Thus Shelley seems to ,have, however dimly and vaguely, 
. an idea of the distinction between the intuitive 

: and inductive schools of ethics, though it may 
not be safe to push this point far on the strength of the meagre 
evidence furnished by his suggestive hints. At any rate this 
important aspect of Shelley's mental and moral philosophy has 
not received adequate attention from those critics who explain 
Shelley’s ethics as due to Godwin's influence. Shelley at one 
time followed, no doubt, Locke in denying the-very existence of 
inmate ideas but in ethics Shelley” cannot follow Locke who 


The Intuitive View. 


1 Letter to Hogg from Field Place (probably of January 23, 1811). 
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assigns our moral discernment to three things, viz., (1) Divine 
Law, (2) Civil Law and (8) Public Opinion or Reputation. 
It-should be noted that though apparently accepting a view 
Aiea which may bë taken for utilitarian, Shelley 
Philosophy Utilita- really suggests the intuitive view of an innate 
moral sense in man somewhat after the 
manner of Hutcheson. Shélley was influenced by Hume's 
‘Enquiry concerning Morals.’’ , Clarke’s theory of fitness of 
actions depending on man’s relation with man reduces man’s 
duty to his fellow men into Justice and Benevolence as Shelley 
too does in his “‘ Speculations on Morals.’’ Hutcheson also 
resolves virtue into Benevolence in the exereise of which man 
finds the highest kind of happiness. 

At all events itis quite clear that Shelley’s remark regarding 
the highest pleasure of the greatest number (even if pleasure is 
identified with happiness) becomes clarified in #ts real ‘signifi- 
cation by the deliberate emphasis he lays on the *element -of 
disinterestedness. “< How can the hope of a higher reward sti- 
mulating an action make it virtuous if the esSence of virtue is 
disinterested, as all who know anything of virtue must allow!” 
(Letter of April 24, 1811.) Besides, as we have noted, to 
_ Shelley the mode of distributing happiness is ol greater im- 
portance than its quantity. . ` 

In the emphasis Shelley lays on ‘‘ the highest ‘pleasure ” his 
leaning is more towards a modified hedonism 
than to utilitarianism and “he seems to be 
influenced more by Plato’s Protagoras than by Godwin’s Political 
Justice. Godwin, no doubt, identifies evil with pain (Book ITI, 
Ch. IIT). and good with pleasure (Book IV, Ch. XI). But Hobbes 
also makes pleastire the same as the sense of good and Locke, 
whose works Shelley read with care, makes pleasure and pain the 
standards of good and evil, happiness being the highest pleasure 
for man and misery the utmost pain. “ The ultimate end of 
moral good and evil, says Locke, ‘‘is the production of 
pleasure and pain to sentient beings.” Hutcheson gives -an 


Pleasure. 


kd 
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elaborate analysis of pleasure in connection with his discussion 
of happiness which consists in the perfect exercise of man’s 
noblest virtues Bentham in his exhaustive analysis aad enu- 
meration of pleasures and pains divides them into self-regarding 
and extra-regarding ones making the presence of pleasure and 
the absence of pain the test of happiness considered’ as man’s 
highest end. Shelley’s emphasis on disinterestedness as the 
essence of moral good differentiates him from the strict Wtilita- 
rian conception of morals. Though happiness is never clearly 
defined. by Shelley, his implication is that it is the surplus (or, 
as he prefers to call it, overbalance) of pleasure over pain and 
its aim is the sparing of man’s susceptibility to suffering. 
‘“ Tt is because an action produces an overbalance of pleasure - 
or pain to the greatest, number of sentient beings, and not 
merely because its congequences are beneficial or injurious to 
the author of that action, "that it is good or evil.’’ Something 
like this is*practically the view of Aristippus, the Cyrenaic. 
We do not know for certain if Shelley was acquainted with 
Butler’s ethical ideas. The deliberate pursuit of happiness 
according fo Butler will only result in a refined form of self- 
love; men should seek the good of others dnd by such a disin- 
terested * pursuit of virtue they will necessarily enjoy the 
greatest happiness. (Greater emphasis is put on benevolent 
dispositions, having no reference to private or personal interest ` 
whatsoever-—not evem to self-approbation—by Hutcheson who 
strongly affirms’the “existence in human nature of such an 
element as pure disinterestedness. Disinterestedness is made 
by such mystics as St. Bernard the fundamental characteristic 
of love divine produced by the exercise of compassion towards 
others and Shelley lays stress on sympathy. .Hume bases the 
sentiment of moral approbation ‘on disinterestedness as a 
principle of action and Richard Price lends support to Butler’s 


+ Cf. “ No cause do I esteem so indissolubly annexed to its effect as the sincere 
loye of virtue to the disinterested practice of its dictates ’* (Letter of November 20, 1811). 
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view regarding the disinterested nature of human affections. 
Shelley says in his “ Speculations on Morals ’’—‘“A1] the theories 
which have refined and exalted humanity, or those which have 
been devised as alleviations of its mistakes and evils, have been 
based upon the elementary emotions of.disinterestedness, which 
we feel to constitute the majesty of our nature.” Patriotism, 
chivalry, love. are based on ethe theory of self-sacrifice and 
Shelléy cites them “f only to establish the proposition that, 
according to the elementary principles of mind, man is capable 
of desiring and pursuing good for its own sake.’’? The charac- 
ter of Jesus Christ powerfully appealed to Shel ley’ s imagination 
on this account and inspired him in re-¢reating the ideal 
character of his hero Prometheus on the basis” of Christ’s dis- 
interestedness and one of the Spirits “calléd by the Earth in 
Prometheus Unbound to give solace agd strength to the hero — 
is the Spirit of Altruism. This ideal of the pursuit of good for 
its own sake has little to do with utilitarianism. ° DYsinterested 
desires are desires of objects for their own sake and not as 
means to the pleasures which may actually be foung, however, 
to accompany the satisfaction of such desires. + i 

In the ‘‘ Defence df Poetry,’’, which embodies Shelley’s 
maturest spéculations, he examines what is meant by utility. 
A sensitive and intelligent being seeks, and when found 
acquiesces, in pleasure or good. “« There are two kinds of 
pleasure: one durable, universal, sand «permanent ; the other 
transitory and particular. Utility may’ eifler express the 
means of producing the former or the latter. In the former sense, 
whatever strengthens and purifies the affections, enlarges the 
imagination, and adds spirit fo sense, is useful. Buta narrow- 
er meaning may be assigned to the word utility, confining it to 
express that which banishes’ the importunity of the wants of 
our animal nature, the surrounding man with security of life, 
the dispersing the grosser delusions of superstition, ° and the 


1 According to Clarke virtue truly deserves to be chosen for its own sake. 
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conciliating such a degree of mutual forbearance among men 
as may consist with ‘the motives of personal advantage.” In 
the next paragraph while admitting that such promoters of 
utility in this limited sense have their appointed affice he 
solemnly warns them lest with the French writers, evidently 
of the rationalistic schqol, they ‘‘ deface the eternal truths 
charactered upon the imaginations of man,” lest .they, with 
the “© mechanist who abridges, amd the political economist who 
combines, labour, by divorcing their speculatories: from first 
principles belonging to the imagination, tend to exasperate 
at once the extremes of luxury and want.’’ Godwin remained 
to the end an eighteenth century rationalist but Shelley passed 
on to Platonism, He strongly condemns the ‘ unmitigated 
exercise of the calculating faculty.” We want the generous 
impulse to act that Whiclf we imagine ’’ * * ‘‘ our calculations 
have outrun conception.”’ His condemnation of utility in its 
narrow sense decomes still stronger when he says—‘‘ What 
were virtue, love, patriotism, friendship-—what were the scenery 
of this beautiful universe which we inhabit ; what were our 
consolations on this side of the grave—and what were aspira- 
tions beyofid it, if poetry did not ascend to bring light and fire 
from those eternal regions where the°* Guiomar taoulty of 
calculation dare not ever soar ? ”’ 

He points ut the difficulty of defining pleasure in its highest 
sense but adds that the production and assurance of pleasure in 
the highest sense is traly ut#lity and that those who produce and 
preserve this pfeasttre are poets or practical philosophers. 
Whereas Godwin holds that ‘‘ morality is nothing else but a 
calculation of consequences, and an adoption of that mode of 
conduct which, upon the most comprehensive view, appears to 
be attended with a balance of general pleasure and happiness.’’ 
(Political Justice, Book IV, Ch. -VI.) Godwin’s utilitarian 
bias is evident also in Book II, Ch. IV and Book VIII, 
Ch. II, and in the latter he definitely lays down that ‘the 
criterion of morals is utility.’ He says that ‘‘a preponderance 


14 
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of resulting good is imagined in every actiqn.’’ On the ques- 
tion of punishment for crime his idea is that justice can approve 
of the infliction of suffering if it is atterided by benefit. 

It isnot suggested, however, that Shelley was not at all 
influenced by Godwin’s views on morals. It is as great a 
blunder to altogether ignore that influefice as to exaggerate it. 
We have attempted to discover the points of contact between 
the master and the disciple, bearing in mind that the master’s 
influencé began to appreciably decline after the year 1815 or 1816. 
Even in 1811 when Godwin’s influence was very powerful Shelley 
wrote to Hogg—‘‘ what constitutes real virtue?—motive, or 
consequence? Surely the former. * * Shall we take Godwin’s 
criterion: Expediency? Oh! surely not.” ° 

Regarding the most practical question for ethics, viz., 
č how are we to discover what actions’ are right?” Shelley’s 
answer is definite and clear. He does nôt accept the Godwinian 
view of the moral criterion being utility or‘a calculation of 
consequences. The principle by which men are guided in 
deciding whether particular acts are right or wrong, good or bad, 
is a distinct conception of duty or obligation which men find 
in their minds as something primary and fundamental, as 
something .elementary. Shelley holds that ‘‘ tHe benevol- 
ent propensities are thus inherent in the human mind.” 
According to Shelley, men can discover*what actions are right 
by immediate judgment without any knowledge of the conse- 
quences of an act and without any Special, reference to the 
pleasure of the actor or of society in general. Then again, 
perfectionism makes moral well-being and not pleasure, whether 
of individuals or of the whole of humanity, the end of action. 
And Shelley, we have noted, considers ‘perfection to be a 
rational end of ‘man. If other ends than pleasure be once 
admitted, such, for instance, as moral welfare, intellectual or 
aesthetic activity, the system which does so cannot accurately 


1 Letter to Hogg from Cuckfield (ptobably of May 13, 1811). 
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be described as aitaan: A thorough-going utilitarian holds 
that man can desire nothing but pleasure and that the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number is desired because thereby 
one’s own maximum pleasure is ultimately secured. This is 
essentially a psychological question and against such a psycho- 
logical assumption it may be fairly urged that it is more correct 
to say that pleasure does not condition desire but it is sather 
the desire which is the condition of the pleasure which.results 
from the satisfaction of desire. It may also be urged that men 
may, and sometimes do, desire other things than pleasure and 
some kinds of pleasure proceed from tht satisfaction of a desire 
for something other than the Pleasure. The acceptance, how- 
ever vaguely and indirectly, of he psychological idea of the 
subconscious in man medns emphasis on instinctive action which 
is neither truly egoistic*nor altruistic, even though primitive 
instincts ngay, be favourable to self-preservation or race- 
continuity. The psychology of lower animals or of primitive 
men does not support the hedonist’s contention that all desires 
are desires ef pleasure. Moreover, in the strictest sense, utili- 
tarian hedonism may be permitted to speak of pleasure in terms 
of quantity but not of quality. To classify pleasures. as. higher 
and lower is in essence to admit that pleasure as such is not 
the end. Dre Rashdall points out that ‘‘so long as we regard 
pleasure as our only end, ib is impossible to recognise differences . 
in the quality of pleasures, which are not ultimately resolvable 
into differences of quantity. It is otherwise when we regard 
Morality as an end in itself, even if we still regard Morality as 
consisting in nothing but Benevolence, or rather Benevolence 
guided by Justice.’ This is what Shelley does. In his 
Speculations on Morals, benevolence and justice are the two 
constituent parts of virtue. ‘‘ Benevolence is the desire,’’ he 
says, ‘* to.be the author of good, and justice the apprehension 
7 the tanner in which good ought to bedone’’ and they 

‘result from the elementary laws of the human mind.” 
‘< There is a sentiment in the human mind that regulates bene- 
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volence in its application as a principle of action. This is the 
sense of justice. Justice, as well as benevolence, is an elemen- 
- tary law of human nature.’’ Butler in his Sermons on Human 
Nature affirms that benevolence is a principle of human nature.’ 

Shelley in his analysis of utility does classify: pleasures as 
higher and lower. The ond therefore, by implication at least, 
is suggested to be something else than pleasure as such—it is 
some kind of the good. This good i is referred to elsewhere as 
virtue. Man’s duty —— to Shelley is, the pursuit of 
virtue. 

Pleasure, chiefly hides emphasis ‘on the importance 
attached to the inner emotionat effect i in a sentient being of a 
desirable state of feeling with which ‘man’s ultimate end is 
identified. Virtue lays emphasis on thg nature or quality of the 
mind’s activity in which man’s welfare is alleged to ‘consist. 
Here volition is an important factor. It mu% Be admitted, 
however, that, like the Sophists, Shelley makes seeking of 
pleasure and avoiding of pain a justification of virtue. Even 
Socrates does not ver y clearly distinguish happiness ‘from virtue. 
In Philebus,. Plato raises the question whether pleasure is a part 
of good and though in Protagoras pleasure is maintained as the 
good, the opposite view is taken in Pheqo and Gorgias, In the 
Republic pleasure purged of all sensual elements is again given 
a high place. Aristotle in a way assert¢ that to the virtuous 
person the very performance of virttious acts és pleasurable but 
pleasure is not the good. By pleasure Epicurus meant more a 
tranquil state of mind and body than anything else and this can 
be achieved best with the aid of a rational attitude towards the 
world. The Epicureans requisitioned Reason to distinguish 
between varieties of pleastre, the gratification of appetites being 
vigorously condemned. 


+ 
1 James Mill considers benevolence and justice as important moral T in produc- 
ing happiness to mankind, their advantage over prudence and fortitude lying in the fact 
that they represent acts beneficial to others ¿n the first instance and to ourselves in the 
second, Just acts are performed voluntarily under the motive of these two moral ideas. 
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Shelley’s mind acknowledges virtue only as his master and 
condemns disloyalty to virtue. Because of his devotion to virtue 
he considers himself to be a deyout professor of true religion.! 


JAYGOPAL BANERJEE 


t 


Cf, Letters of October 10, 1811; of November 14 and 20, 1811; of December, 
1811 (to Hogg) and of March 8, 1812. 
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Reviews 


The Philosophy of Sanskeit Grammar—By Dr. Prabhat Chandra 
Chakravarti, Kavyatirtha, M.A., Ph.D., Premchand Roychand Scholar, 
Lecturer in Sanskrit, Calcutta University. Published by the University 
of Calcutta. 1930. 

Its generally believed even in educated circles that the Science of 
Philology, like many other sciences, is‘an invention of modern Europe, 
though the acquaintance of Europeans with the Sanskrit language made 
some. contribution to its growth and development &sis admitted by 
all. But the fact that India #00 had independently developed and culti- 
vated a similar science from a very early period—lottg before the birth of. 
the modern science of Philology was known to some extent only in the 
narrow circle of Sanskritists. No comprehensive exposition of this science 
of India as such is known to have been made. by any Orientalist. [bis 
true, Colebrooke, Goldstiicker and Belvalkareeach gave gn account of the 
grammatical studies of India. Bopp, Whitney, Macdanna and others 
dealt with the Sanskrit language from the standpoint of the modern 
science of Philology. But it was reserved for Dr. Chakravarti to present 
before the world of scholars a systematic and scholarly acepunt of the 
principles of the science of Philology of the Hindus. ‘Te first instalment 
of the results of his studied entitled Linguistic Speculations gf the Hindus 
in this direction was published sometime back in the Journal of the 
Department of Letters published by the Calcutta Uhiversity. Quite 
deservedly did it commend itself to the notice of scholars. We have 
now before us the second instalment here in the work under review. 
Here in nine well-written chapters abountling i ih” profuse quotations from 
original texts the author gives us the views of a galaxy of Indian thinkers 
beginning from the Vedic period down to the period of Navya Nyaya on 
the different aspects of the science of language. The eclectic spirit, the 
unusual love of minutest details and verbal accuracy, the delight taken in 
hair-splitting distinctions—the characteristics of Hindu thought —cannot 
be expected to have the same appeal and attraction for all. But it is sure 
that general students of Philology will deem it a great privilege to be 
able to gather the views of the Indians on the subject of their study. 
without having to take the very hard labour of searching the Sanskrit 
_ texts for the purpose. The present work will undoubtedly supply them 
with much food for thinking and will bea valuable acquisition to the 
already extensive literature on Philology. 
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Lastly it seems to be quite in the fitness of things thata son of 
Bengal has been found to place before the world an exposition of Hindu 
Philology as Bengal, well-known to be the last resort of many a gram- 
matical system, is the place which has produced a vast amount of 
grammatical literature and literature pertaining to the Philosophy of 
Grammar in the shape of valuable works on the Sabda Khanda of Navya 
Nyaya. ” 8 

CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


Mysticism in “‘Bhagavat Gita—By Mahendranath Sircar, M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor of Philosophy, Sanskrit Collegé, Calcutta. Price Rs. 5/-. 
Published by Longmans. Green & Co., Ltd., 6 Old Court House Street, 
Calcutta. 

Prof. Sircar is an author ‘of se and is held in high esteem by the 
learned world for his illuinating writings on the Vedanta Philosophy, 
which have distinetly enriched our knowledge of that abstruse and pro- 
found systemeof shought in modern times. Prof. Sircar, be it noted, is 
not a mere interpreter of the ancient systems but brings to bear on his 
studies an independent, critical and constructive philosophic mind and 
presents therg in an altogether new perspective, calculated to throw a flood 
of light on the evér-green problems of philosophy, which have exercised 
the philosophic minds of all ages and climes. If the present work, which 
is the first of its kind so far as our knowledge goes, Prof. Sfrear has more 
than amply vindidated our expectations and our knowledge of the profound 
mysteries of the Gita has reveived a tremendous accession of light. 
Mysticism has been regarded wit) an attitude of awe, if not suspicion and 
its claims in the field, of philosophical speculations have been received 
with a shrug of shtulders, if not contempt. The author of the book under 
review has done a distinctive service to the cause of philosophy by bis 
unfaltering vindication of the claims of mysticism, both as a method and 

-as an attitude, for the sure and unerring envisagement of the ultimate 
Truth. ‘‘The mystic teaching might not appeal and excel.by the niceties of 
categories, but surely it is an appealing force when it vivifies the intellect 
and helps to see significant meanings in insignificant things.” (p. 18) Tt 
was an irony of fate and a lack of philosophic perspective, that were 
responsible for the presentation of th Gita to the western world as a 
full-fledged philosophic system and the result was a grievous underestima. 
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tion of the philosophic achievements of ancient India. The approach of 
philosophy to the problems of life is essentially intellectual and ratiocination — 
is the only accredited instrument of philosophic thought. There is philo- 
sophy in the Gita in its abundance, buf as the author emphatically points 
out, ‘Its philosophy, therefore, is nob discursive thinking but involves 
visions which are to be systematised by mystic insight and intuitive 
penetration.’’ (p. 21) ’ 

_ The Gībā advocates all the different disciplines, to wit, karman (active 
service), bhakti (devotion) and jfiina (knowledge and life of philosophy). 
the exclusive claims of each one of which were advocated with the 
partizan’s zeal by the different schools*of thought in ancient India; but it 
is not for the matter of that ‘‘an eclectic attempt anxious to reconcile the 
claims of the irreconcileable tendencies of the soul.” ‘The Git& has 
squarely énvisaged their claims and has given a graduated hierarchy of 
values, thereby giving a quietus to the acrimonieus wranglings of the 
warring groups. The Mimarhsists and the later theists of the Ramianuja 
school cried hoarse over the claims of a life Sf active philosophy or philoso- 
phic activism (jfianakarmasamuccaya) and Sankardcarys in his polemics 
against these thinkers advocated the efficacy’ of philosophic illumination 
as the only road to the realisation of the highest goal, vig, salvation. But 
Sankara has not been chary to recognise the values of activism and deyo- 
tionalism as propædeutic to philosophie illumination and in this he seems 
to have interpreted the message of the Gitéi in its true spifit. The con- 
troversy has reached its apex in the sls. 16-18 of chapter Rv. and Prof. 
Sircar’s interpretation seems to give a clincher to the debate: once for all. _ 
The protestation of Visvanatha and other theistic interpreters of his 
ilk, thet Purusottama is the ‘‘Concrete Universal” and as such is the‘ ‘High- 
est Principle,’ have been shown by Prof.eSircar fo be based on a false philo- 
sophy and a misreading of mystical experience. We quote the illuminating 
observations of the author, ‘The abstract ig neter experienced, though it 
is presupposed in the concrete spiritual life. ` As such, she spiritual life in 
its transcendent uniqueness can be felt when we cross the concrtte 
consciousness.” (p. 52) We ask all to read the pages 48-53 and ponder 
and we have not the least doubt that the reader will be convinced. Again, 
the author’s analysis and exposition of the different disciplines enjoined in 
the Gita are not only philosophically convincing, but they bear the stamp 
and warrant of a personal intuitive vision and they set all doubts at 
rest and go home direct to the heart. In the section on ‘Modern vitalism 
and Pranism’, we do not know which to admire most, his schqlarship or 
_his penetrative insight, In fact, the pages of the book are replete with 
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sage’ observations, which are striking and arresting alike for their philoso- 
phical cogency and intuitive realisation which they indicate. Cons'dertions 
of space deter us from taking excursions into the rich planes of critical 
insight and philosophic illuminations that have been laid bare in almost all 
the pages and we do not wish to forestall the:reader’s judgment. But we 
cannot help adverting to a fev outstanding features before concluding this 
insufficient review. The author’s comparison of the divine’ man of the 
Gita with Neitzséche’s super-man ad his illuminating dissertation on 
that tangled problem of philosophy and religion, viz., the préblem of 
Avatara, show his originality as a philosopher and the depth and range of 
his scholarship. 

We only wislf that the learned author would have discussed some of 
the knotty problems of the metaphysics of the Gita, particularly, the 
nature of the Absolðte and.the Individual souls and their relation in a 
fuller and more comprehensive way dnd the illuminating exposition, that 
we legitimately: expect from Prof. Sircar’s pen, would have immensely 
benefitted a student of Philosophy. Of course the writer’s interest and 
objective in the present work are more on the side of mystical realisation 
than philosophic «atiocination; but we only press the claims of the student 
of philosophy on the indulgence of the author and we hope that the 
author would not forget their claims in his future works and the gratitude 


of students ygould be his guerdon. 
| : S.M. 


The Adyar Pamphlets: Nos? 133 to 1385.—The Theosophical Publish- 
ing House of Adyar (Madras) has revived the publication of the popular 
séries of Theosophical pamphlets known as the Adyar Pamphlets, which 
had been withheld since 1921. We welcome the publication of these 
Pamphlets, for though we may not agree*with all the views expressed 
therein, there is much in them which is “highly instructive and thought- 


provoking. l 

The January issue of the Series is pamphlet No. 183, which has been 
named Karma Once More. Tt is the substance of a lecture delivered by 
Dr. Annie Besant at Edinburgh, and is seally a supplement to the Adyar 
Pamphlet No. 125 ‘‘ On Karma.” The subject of Karma is so vast and 
complicated that it is not to be wondered at that many misconceptions 


15 
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are formed about it, and Dr. Besant has done her best in their pamphlet 
to remove them. ‘‘ Nothing perhaps gives rise to more misconceptions ”’ 
says she, ‘‘ than the idea that Karma is a kind of command from higher 
regions, which ought to limit our activity. You so often hear people 
using phrases which show that they entirely misunderstand the real mean- 
ing of Karma, phrases about interfering with Karma, phrases which seem 
to imply that} we are under some sort of subjection to Karma, and ought 
to obey it, and so on, as though it were a kind of divine law from a law- 
giver. “All these phrases show a fundamental misconception of what Kar- 
mais.” (P. 2). Further on, she says that educated people ‘ speak as if 
interference (with Karma) were in some sense irreverant, as if you were 
insulting God in some curious way if you counterbalance*the action of an 
uncomfortable pieces of Karme. Itis that that I want to get rid of from 
the whole of your minds. It hinders ; it fetters yous This kind of view 
of the omnipotence of Karma is working untold event in India where a mis- 
conception of it has arisen. It constantly putg the Indian at a disadvan- 
tage when he is dealing with the white man who knows nothing about Kar- 
ma. He (the Indian) does not use exertion to ight wheze he chaoses to 
assume that Karma is against him ; he simply sits downang allows the - 
law to play over him.” (P. 10). Dr. Besant has correctly depicted, in the 
above words, the usual attitude of the average Indian mind, which stands 
in the way of his material, moral and spiritual progress. “Part wicked 
Karma gives rise to. certain baneful tendencies which sheuld be withstood 
and counteracted as soon @s they are discovered to be banefyl. This will 
go to break the force of our bad Karma, to a certain extent. We were the 
creators of our past Karma, and it is he who can neutralize or nullify its 
effect by exertions acting from an opposite diredtion. ‘‘ Karma becomes 
a force, like any other natural force, which the stronger may ward off from 
the weaker, which can be suspended, quickened? fetarded like other ener- 
gies. There is no peculiar sanctity about it that we should yield to it” 
(pp. 26-27). We recommend a careful study of the pamphlet to those wHo 
feel interested in the study of the Laws of Karma. 

The February issue of the series is Pamphlet No. 184, named Krishna- 
murti’s Message by C. Jinrajadas&, which contains the substance of address- 
es delivered by him m Australia in March, 1928. This pamphlet will be 
found interesting by ardent Theosophists, and those who take arf interest in 
the present phases of the Theosophical movement. Krishnamurti is believed 
by Dr. Besant an advanced Theosephist to be the Great Teacher, through 
whom Lord Maitreya has been sending the Great Message of Liberation for 


the present and future, which is for all, ‘‘ This Liberation ” says ; 
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Krishnamurti, ‘‘ which is for all, will begin with a vision of the end.” 
Even if you are a savage, and not a perfect man, a saint, a scientist or a 
philosoph er, ‘‘ it is possible for you, if you will turn in the right direction, 
to gain a vision of the goal, of the mountain-top, of the kingdom of 
happiness. He says too, that, even from where you are you can pledge 
yourself to go directly to the tnd, not through intermediaries, not through 
all kinds of devious ways that the world is accustomed to as religion. 
This direct vision is declared by him ay something which is possible even 
to a child-soul, not only to those whose vehicles have been very ®arefully 
and highly developed.’’ . 

There is one passage in the pamphlet regarding the time when Sri 
Krishna came to the world, with which we do not agree. Mr. Jinrajadasa 
Says that Sri Krishna came three centuries later than Lord-Buddha. This 
is contrary to the accepted view that Sri Krishna had flourished many cen- 
turies before Lord Buddha prdoed the world. The Mahabharata, in its 
present form, may have been compiled later than the time cf Lord 
Buddha ; bub Sri Krishna’s "teachings had been in existence long, long 
before ij, The period front the great Kurukshetra War down to the 
time of Lord Bugdba isadark blank page of Ancient Indian History, 
which yet remains to be written and illumined by careful investigation. 
Sri Krishna laid great stress on, and directed the attention of spiritual 
aspirants to. fhe inner kernel, and not to the outward hard shell of 
Religion. While deprecating Yajnas He did not discard their use al- 
together. Byt He insisted on the importance of spiritual culture above all 
things, through Karma Yoga, Jnana Yoya, or Bhakti Yoga. +These paths, 
though well defined, were difficult of access to the ordinary peopte. who 
preferred to trudge on thd anciené path of Yajnas and sacrifices, to which 
they attached undue importance, to the detriment of their spiritual cul- 
ture and development. | Te was then that the necessity for the advent 
of a great Teacherelike Lord’ Buddha arose, who discovered a comparative- 
ly easy path for salvation for all. Buddha’s teachings uplifted not only 
the Indian masses, but the masses of other nations as well, and His 
religion soon became a World Religion. Though it does not exist in its 
pristine form in the land of its birth, its essence having been complete- 
ly absorbed by the present-day Hindu religion, it is Still a living religion 
in Burma, Indo-China, China, the Malay Archipelago and Japan, and 
professed by millions of ardent votaries. 

The March issue of the series is ‘Pamphlet No. 185, named The 
Work of the Ruler and the Teacher by Dr. Annie Besant. It is 
in the nature of a politico-religious pamphlet, and furnishes, as it 
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were, the raison d’etre of Dr. Besant’s political and religious activities. 
We know that non-Theosophists will not be prepared to swallow all 
her statgments and assertions without the proverbial grain of salt ; 
but nevertheless her views are well worth reproducing here. 
Orthodox Hindus believe in the existence of the great Vaivasaata 
Manu who has been guiding the destinies of- races and nations, 
with the help of a great Hierarchy of Teachers or Rishis; but 
we know of no ordinary mortal ‘who has been in direet touch with 
Him or His Hierarchy, or come face to face with Them. Dr. 
Besant claims to have known Them, and received from the Great 
King Himself ‘‘ the charge to work forthe Freedom of India.” Says 
she: ‘“ When first the charge to work for the Freedom ôf India was given 
to me—in 1909, by the King at Shamballa—(which Dr. Besant says 
is situated in the midst of the Gobi Desert), it was®specially marked by 
two directions: one was to claim India’s „Place in the Empire ; the 
other was, to be firm but not provocative. I , have tried during all these 
twenty-one years to carry out that sore It has been behind the 
whole of my political work, The steady ofaim hasbeen carried out 
and is now verbally accepted, to be worked out, we hons at, the coming 
London Conference. 

‘‘Thave tried to avoid provocative action, though even firmness 
may be regarded in some quarters as provocative. And another Order, say- 
ing that I must be careful that triumph was not stained by excess, has 
been the secret of the whole of my policy through all these years. I _ 
want my ‘co-workers now to understand this, because of course it is to 
continue during the very critical time that lies in froft. There is no 
longer any need not to say that it is the *inner governmem of the world 
that formulated that policy in the outside world. Ib was that which led 
me to oppose Gandhiji, because I knew that ihe movement that he 
started would-lead to bloodshed as well as to other dengers, as it did. 
You ean very much strengthen the work of the Masters for India’s free- 
dom by observing especially during the coming months, those Rules 
which, though given to myself” personally, are also useful to others—a 
steady claim for India’ s freedom ; a firm but not a provocating attitude, 
notwithstanding the “many excuses.that may arise for provocation. Long 
ago it was said to H. P. B. that one of the purposes of the Theosophical 
Society was to raise India among the nations of fhe World. That is the 
work which is now going on, arifl it will be the line that is “desired by 
the Lord Vaivasvata Manu, and also by Him whom we call the Regent 
of India, the great Rishi Agastya, who has had India in His charge 
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for many thousands of years, and who lives in the South of India, as far 
as His physical body is concerned.” (Page 1 & 2) 

The perusal of the above statement provokes certain thoughts in our 
mind, which we venture to put down in a very reverent spirit. The line, 
of action, dictated to Dr. Besant by Lord Manu, and strictly followed by 
her without deviation, is the very line that is being pursued by a host of 
Indians also (both Moderates and Liberals), none of whom has probably 
the honour of being known to the Great» Lord or His Regent of India. 
But these ardent workers for the freedom of India have, so far, achiev- 
ed very little, and are gradually giving way to despair. How long is 
their patience to be tried ? If Dr. Besant knew that Mahatma Gandhi’s 
non-violent non-ce-operation would surely lead to bloodshed and end in 
disaster, did she not feel it to be her supremg duty to dissuade him from 
moving on the perilous path, and convince him of his error ? Even 
now when Gandhiji is starting the campaign of civil disobedience all over 
India, is it not her duty to extrt her Influence over him and his follow- 
ers so that there may not be further bloodshed and disaster ? What would 
it avail to Dr. Besant, if she alone avoided provocative action, and re- 
mained firm and steady in her demand for the freedom of india ? Is it 
not high time for the great Regent of India to make Himself manifest 
to Gandhiji, as He has been manifesting Himself to Dr. Besant, and 
dissuade him from pursuing his present course ? Dr. Besant says that the 
great Regent { Rishi Agastya) has had India in his charge for many thou- 
sands of years ? May we ask whether Indiashas progressed or retro- 
grated during “these long millenniums ? i 

Dr. Besant further writes: ‘‘ One important matter, on which the 
Rishi has laid, great stréss, especially* since 1918, is Social Reform. 
That He regards as vital. As India has moved far too slowly in that 
direction, He has pernfitted the writing and circulation of what I 
generally call a pajftical® novel, Miss Mayos book Mother India. It is 
a* ‘novel.’ It is not a valid statement of facts with grounds ; but 
such grounds asit has formed the reason why the Rishi has permitted 
it to be circulated. If people will not learn ‘by precept by the procla- 
mation of their duty, then the only way is practically to force them 
into it ; and that is what this wicked book does ’* (Pages 2 & 8). To 
be candid, this appears to us to be a very dubious and indirect way for 
effecting social reforms. None knows better than the great Rishi Him- 
self that infant marriage was a thing unknown in Vedic times, and no 
girl was evergiven away in marriage unless she was youthful and 
ready for “ healthy child-birth.” But this salubrious custom was 
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discarded ina later age by a number of Hindu Law-givers also known as 
Rishis who advocated or rather enjoined on the necessity of infant-mar- 
riage, and ever since that time this baneful custom has been in vogue. 
As the Vedas are still regarded by the Hindus as the final authority, peo- 
ple could easily be induced to give up the custom, if the sanction of the 
mérriageable age of girls in the Vedas were*made more widely known to 
them. Those who have faith in the sacred Scriptures long ago gave up 
the custom. The matter is less difficult with the Moslem community 
who, w® believe, have no such serious religious objection against infant- 
marriage as the Hindus have. The rest of the pamphlets is a plea for 
accepting Krishnamurtiji as the Great Teacher of the age which is believed 
to be synchronous with the advent of a new advanced type of Races in 
the world, with its beginnings in California. 
A. D. 
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Our selves 


+ 
I. E. anp B. E. EXAMINATIONS. 


The 21st J uly, 1930, has been fixed as the date of commence- 
ment of the next I. E. and B. E. Examinations. 


* * * 


Law EXAMINATIONS DATES. 
e 


The following dates have been fixed for the Preliminary, 
Intermediate antl Final Examinations in Law, to be held in 
July, 1930 :— 


Prelimigfary ...7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th July, 1930. 
Intermediate...14th, 15th, 16th, and 17th July, 1930. 
Final *  w.2ist, 22nd, 23rd and 24th July, +930. 


% * e * 


a e 
€ 
RESULT OF THE INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION IN Law, 
January, 1980. | 


The number of candidates registered for the Intermediate 
Examination in Law, held in January, 1980, was 627 of whom 
363 passed, 184 failed and 80 were absent. Of the succegsful. 
candidates 8 were placed in Class I and 355 placed in Class TI. 

The percentage of pass was 66°4. 


Gi ® * 
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RESULT OF THE FINAL B. L. EXAMINATION, JANUARY, 1930. 


The number of candidates registereed for the Final B. L. 
Examination, held in January, 1980,, was 562, of whom 281 
passed, 91: failed, and 190 were absent. Of the successful candi- 
dates 24 were placed in Class-[ and 257 placed in Class II. 

The percentage of pass was 75°5. 


University of. Calcutta 


Latest Publications 


Vaisnava Padavali, edited by Rai Bahadur Dineschandra 
Sen and Rai Bahadur Khagendranath Mitra. Royal 
Svo. pp. 150+307 ° 


Lectures on the, Ancient System of Irrigation in Bengal, 
by Sir William Willcocks. Demy 8vo. pp. 128. 


Present-Day Banking in India, Third Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged by B. Ramchandra Rau, M.A. Royal 8ve. 
pp. 686 + xx. f 

Kindred ied ‘on Buddhism, by Mrs. ©. A.” F. 
Rhys Dayids, D.Jsitt. D/crown 16mo. pp. 108+ ix. 


Sankhya Conception*of Personality, by Mr. A. K. 
Majumdar, M.A.° Royal 8vo. pp. 158+ xvi. 


Purva-Banga Gitika, Vol. III, Part II, edited by Rai 
D. C. Sen, Bahadur, D.Litt. Royal 8vo. pp. 544+ 36. 


Calcutta University Calendar for the year 1930. Demy 
Svo. pp. 1070. > 


Descriptive Catalogue of the Old Bengali Manuscripts in 
the University Library, Vol. III, edited by Manindre- 
mohan Bose, M.A, Demy 4to. pp. 493-791 +x. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS IN JUNE, 1930. 


1. Development of Indian ae eye by Dr. Nalinaksha 


Sanyal, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.). 


History of Indian Literature, Vol. II, by Prof. M. 
Winternitz, translated into English by Mrs. S. Ketkar. 


Siddhanta-Sekhara, edited by Pandit Babua Misra, 
Jyotishacharyya. 


Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. XX. 


Surya-Siddhanta, edited with notes by Mr. Phanindralal 
Ganguli, M.A., P.R.S. 


Dynastie History of Northern’ India, by Dr. Hemchandra 
Ray, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.). , 


e ~ 


Asoka, by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, M. A. Ph.D. 


Studies in Indian History, by Dr. Surendranath Sen, 
M.A., Ph.D. (Cal.), B.Lit. (Oxon.). e 
® 
Purva-Banga Gitika, Vol. IV, Part I,* edited with In- 
troductigqn and Notes by Rai Dineschandra Sen, 
Bahadur, B.A., D.Litt. 5 


Adwaita-Brahma-Siddhi, Part II, edited by Mahamaho- 


padhyay Gurucharan Tarka-Darshantirtha and Pandit 
Panchanan Tarkabagis. 


s 
Calcutta Mathematical Society Commgmoration Volume. 


Collected Geometrical Papers, Part II, Be Prof. Syam‘a- 
das Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D. 


Vedanta—Its place as a System of Metaphysics, by Dr. 
N. K. Dutt, M.A., Ph.D. a J 


Mundari-English, Dictionary, by Manindrabhusan Bhaduri. 
University Question Papers for the year 1929. 
Manoelda Assampcaos Bengali Grammar, ‘ellited by 


Prof. 8. K. Chatterji, D.Lit. (Lond.) and Mr. Priya- 
ranjan Sen, M.A, 


17. 


18. 
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The Pilgrimage of Faith in the World of Modern 
Thought, by Prof. D. C. Macintosh. 


Public Administration in India, by Mr. A. K. Ghosh, 
Barrister-at-Law. ‘ : 


Theory of Plane Curves, by Dr. S. M. Ganguli, D.Sc. 


Some Bengal Villages and Economic Survey, by Mr. 
Nirmal Chandra Bhattacharyya, M.A., and L. A. Nate- 
son, M.A. a 


Some Aspects of Buddhist Philosophy, by Prof. G. Tucci. 


Eastern Bengal Ballads, Vol. IV, Part I, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Rai D. C. Sen, Bahadur, B.A., D.Litt. 


Readership Lectures, by Dr. U. N° Ghoshal, M.A., Ph.D. 


Lectures ont the Mean Valpe Theorem of the Differential 
Calculus, by Prof. Ganesh Prasad, D.Sc. 


` LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 
I. ANCIENT INDIA 


14. CULTURE AND SOCIAL ORGANISATION 


A History of Indian Literature, by M. Winternitz, Ph.D., 
Professor of Indology and Ethnology at the German 
University of Prague, translated into English from the 
Original German by Mrs. S. Ketkareand revised by the 
Author. The only EEG Translation into English. 


P * 


Vol. I, Introduction, Veda, National o Puranas 
and Tantras. Demy. 8vo. pp, 658. , 1927. 
Rs. 10-8. 


This monumental work of Prof. Winternitz is too well-known 
to need any introduction to the public. In orde& to make it 
accessible to those interested in Indian Literature “out not well- 
versed in German, the Calcutta University has undertaken the 
publication of an English version. The whole wogk will occupy 
several volumes. The second volume is now in the Press. 


Some Problems of Indian Literature, by Rrof. M. Win- 
ternitz, Ph.D. Royal 8vo. pp. 130. 1925. Rs. 2-8. 


Contents: The Age of the Vedi—Asaetic Literature in 
Ancient India—Ancient Indian Ballad Poetry—Indian Literature 
and World-Literature—Kautilya Arthasastra—Bhasa. 


Culture and Kultur Race Origins or the Past Unveiled; 
by H. Bruce Hannah, Bar.-at-Law. Demy 8vo. pp. 158. 
1919. Rs. 3-12. - 


Besides other cognate matters, the book. generally deals with 
race-origins, race-developments, and race-movements; and dif- 
ferentiates, not only between Barbarous Races and Culture- 
Races, but also between Barbarous Races that were or are 
civilised and those that were or are uncivilised. 
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Chronology of Ancjent India (From the Times of the 
Rig-Védic King Divodasa to Chandragupta Maurya with 
Glimpses into the Political History of the Period), by 
Sitanath Pradhan, M.Sc., Ph.D., Brihaspati. ° Royal. 
8vo. pp. 291+80. ‘Rs. 6 (Indian), 11 Shillings 
(Foreign). ° = 3 


In this extremely interesting and erudite book on the Chro- 
nology and Political history of Vedic and Buddhist India, enor- 
mous masses of evidence derived from Vedic, Epic, Puranic, 
Buddhistic, Jain, Epigraphic and other sources have been collect- 
ed, compared and contrasted. Dr. Pradhan has at last discovered 
a thread through the bewildering labyrinth of Vedic Chronology 
and has handled the question of the Nanda-Sisunaga-Pradyota- 
Bimbisarian Chronology and political history perhaps with the 
greatest skill and precision. This pioneer work which was com- 
pleted in 1921 and was submitted to the University of Calcutta 
as his Doctorate thesis contpins entirely new findings in every 
chapter and the Ccriti@isms of the theories of some of the reputed 
Orientalists make the work exceedingly interesting. It will be 
of invaluable assistance to all students, professors and lovers of 
Ancient Indian History and Culture. 


The l$te Sir Asutosh Mookerjee:—' Has thrown unexpected yet welcome 
light, on the political history of the Pre-Asokan Period,’ ' of much excs'lence,' 
‘ extremely. gratifying to note,’ ‘ original research of unquestionable merit,’ 
‘ apprgised by the investigators of the first rank,’ ete., etc. : 

yr. Dr. Ganganath Jha, M.A., D.Litt., Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad 
University :-~'' It is refreshing to find that the writer has not worked entire- 
ly on the beaten lines and has not been slow to strike out new lines for him- 
self and. examine theories which had hitherto been regarded as almost sacro- 
sanct. 

Dr. L. D. Barnett, London, England:—‘‘ The book seem to me fo be a 
remarkably, able work, and ifs general concluSions are reasonable pnd pro- 
ilet though, naturally, there may he some difference of opinion on some 
points.’2 ® 


Ancient Indian Numismatics (Carmichael Lectures, 1921), 
by Proh’ D.*R. ‘Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D., F.A.S.B., 
Carmichael Prof. of Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
Calcutta, University. Demy 8vo. pp. 241. Rs. 4-14. 


This book contains a course ‘of lectures on Numismatics, a 
part of Archeology, delivered by the Professor in 1918. The 
subjects of the lectures are as follows: 


I. Importarice of the Study of Numismatics. 
II. Antiquity of Coinage in India. 
- III. Karshapana: its Nature and Antiquity. 
IV. Science of Coinage in Ancient India. 
V. History of Coinage in Ancient India. 
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Asoka (Carmichael Lectures, 1923), by Prof. D. R. Bhan- 
darkar, M.A., Ph.D., F.A.S.B. Demy 8vo. Pp. 364. 
Rs. 5. i 


In this book the author has set forth his views about the 
Buddhist monarch after a careful and, systematic study for a 
quarter of a century not only of the inscriptions of Asoka but 
also of the valuable translations and nofes on these records by 
distinguished scholars in the. field of Ancient History of India. 
The book consists of eight chapters dealing with the following 
topics: I. Asoka and his early life, II. Asoka’s empire and 
administration, III. Asoka as a Buddhist, IV. Asoka’s 
Dhamma, V. Asoka as a missionary, VI. Social and Religious 
life from Asokan monument, VII. Asoka’s place in history, 
VII. Asoka’s inscriptions. 


Extract from a letter from M. Senart, the distinguished French Savant— 


EE EEPO I am grateful to your bookgbecause if has brought me a 
brilliant example of the ingenious and passionafe skill with which modern 
India endeavours to reconstruct its past............ you intended to show by an 
analysis of the inscriptions what information higherto unexpected they can 


yield to a sagacious and penetrating explorer.’’, 
+ + 


The Evolution of Indian Polity, by R. Shama Sastri, B.A., 
Ph.D., M.R.A.S., Curator; Government Oriental 
Library, Mysore. Demy 8vo. pp. 192. 1920% Rs. 6. 


Contains a connécted history of the growth and deyelopment 
of political institutions in India, compiled mainly from the Hindu 
Sastras. The author being the famous discoverer and translator 
of the Kautilya Arthasastra, it may be nọ exaggeration to eall 
him one of the authorities on Indian Polity. 


Social Organisation in North-East Indja, jn Buddha’s 
Time, by Richard Fick (translated by’ Sisirkumar 
Maitra, M.A., Ph.D.). Demy 8vo. pp. 390. 1920. 
Rs. 7-8. 


“ Dr. Fick's Die Sociale Gliederung im Nordostlichen Indien Zu 
Buddhas Zeit has, for many years, been of invaluable assistance to all inter- 
ested in the social and administrative history of Buddhist India. But those 
ignorant of German were unable to make use of that book and their warm 
gratitude will be extended to Dr. Maitra for his eminently readable transla- 
tion. The book is too well-known to need any review: suffice to say, that the 
franslation is worthy of the book. Now that this scholarly work is, made 
available in English, it should find a larger circulation.” 


_Hindusthan Review, July, 1928, 
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Sources of Law and Society in Ancient India (Thesis for 
the Degree of Doctor-of Law), by Nareschandra Sen, 
M.A.. D.L. Demy 8vo, pp. 109. 1914. Rs. 1-8. 


In this book the author traces the sources of Ancient Indian’ 

Law with reference to the environments in society and deals 

with matters regarding legal conceptions historically, initiating a 

- sowewhat new method, mainly following the one indicated by 

Ihering with reference to Roman Law in the study of problems 
of Hindu Law. ce 


Political~History of Ancient India (From the Accession of 
Parikshit to the extinction of the Gupta Dynasty}, by 
Hemchandra Raychaudhuri, M.A., Ph.D. Second Edi- 
tion, Révised and Enlarged. Royal 8vo. pp. 416. 1927. 
Rs. 7-8. 


Dr. Raychaudhuri’s work in the domain of Indology is cha- 
racterised by -a rere sobriety and by a constant reference to ori- 
ginal sources and this makes his contributions specially valuable. 
We have here probably the first attempt on scientific lines to 
outline the political’ history of India of the Pre-Buddhistic period 
$rom aboué the 10th Century B. C. and the work is one of great 
impoyiange to Indian history. 


& 


problems of Indian Archeology and chronology.. "s 


Ancient Romic Chronology, by H. Bruce Hannah, Bar.-at- 
Law. Royal 8vp. pp. 60. 1920. Rs. 1-8. 


,_ The book deals with the method of embodying some original 
researches of Mr. H. B. Hannah in the domain of Chronology 
and computation of time in Ancient Egypt, as well as other 


connected matters, the process being shewn through various 
internal evidences. f ° 


Pre-Historic India, by Panchanan Mitra, M.A. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Demy 8vo. pp. 542 
(with 53 plates). 1927. Rs. 7. 


One of the pioneer works on Indian pre-history by a young | 


Indian scholar, who is well posted in the latest work iù this 
subject. 


Contents :—Chap. I.—Races and Cultures in India —Earlier 
Studies and present outlook. Chap. II.—The Geological Back- 
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ground; Geographical and Palswo-Geographical features. Chap, 
III.—The Paleontological Basis—The Human ancestry—The 
eradle-land—The Siwalik Primates—Fossil men outside India. 
Chap. IV.—The Earliest Artifacts of Pre-Chellean India (pro- 
bably more than a lac of years old). Chap. V.—Early Paleolithic 
Phases—Chellean, Acheullean and Mousterian types. Chap. VI. 
—Pleistocene cave-life—Karnue. Chap. VII.—lLate Paleolithic 
and Mesolithic cultures—The Capsian: auis stations. Chap. 
VITI.—Pre-historie cave-art and Rock carvings. Chap. IX.—The 
Neolithic types in India. Chap. X.—The Neolithic culture-sta- 
tions. Chap. XI.—Pre-historic Metallurgy. Chap. XII.—Mohen- 
jo-Daro—A remarkable Discovery of an Eneolithie Site—Harappa 
and Nal—Sir John Marshall’s reports. Chap. XIII.—Pre-historic 
: Copper and Bronze finds from other sites. Chap. XIV.—The 
Indian Megaliths—Their Builders and Origin. Chap. XV.—The 
Megalithic Structures—Their architectural features, contents 
and distribution in India. Chap. XVI.—From extinct to living 
types—Mammals—The Bayana, Sialkot, Nala? Mohen-jo-Daro 
and Adichanallur Human remajns. Chap. X*VII.—Pre-historic 
potteries and terracottas of dndia. ẹ Chap. XVIII.—Culture 
—-Sequence and Origins. i ; 


Economic Condition of Ancient India; by J. N. Samaddar, 
B.A., M.R.A.S., F.R.E.S., F.R.Hist.8. «Demy 8vo. 
pp. 186. Rs. 3. = = 


A brilliant study, which embodies a reconstruction of eco- 
nomic data and of economic theories in Ancient Ipdia from 
treatises and from scattered references in early Héndu and 
Buddhist literature. This is the first systematit attempt to 
deal with this important subject. ‘‘ The author in course of his 
six lectures lays bare to us the underlying spirit and® principles 
of. the great Hindu Civilisation. He has taught us to look not 
merely at the actions of the Ancient Indians ang their glorious 
achievements in the domains of Heonomits and Politics but he 
has unfolded the environments in which they were wrought, the 
motives which impelled them andethe argbition which inspired 
them.’’ 


s ® ® 
The book has been highly praised by Dr. *Sylvain Lévi, 
Dr. Jolly, Prof. Winternitz, Sir John Bucknil, Dr. A. Marshall, 
Prof. Hopkins, Prof. Telang, Dr. Keith and many other 
distinguished savants. 


Some Contribution of South India to Indian Culture 
(Readership Lectures in the Calcutta University, 1919), 
by 8. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A., Ph.D., Professor 
of Indian History and Archeology in the University of 
Madras. Demy 8vo. pp. 468. 1923. Rs. 6. 


Extract from Indian Antiquary, Vol. LIII, for January-February, 


“ Sir Richard Temple writes: ‘......... They (the Lectures) are so full of 
valuable suggestions that it is worthwhile to consider here the results of 
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the study of a ripe scholar in matters South Indian............ To myself, the book 
ig,a fascinating one and if cannot but be of the greatest value to the students, 
for whom the lectures werg intended.’............ 


Indian Cultural Influence in Cambodia, by Dr. B. R. 
` Chatterji, D.Litt. (Punjab),° Ph.D. (London). Demy 
Svo. pp. 303. Rs. 6. ° 


A resumé of the history of the Ancient Indian colony of 
Cambodia and its culture, compiled from French sources, pre- 
senting a clear and systematised narrative the results of re- 
searches into the antiquities of one of the most important lands 
of Greater India. 


2. RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Comparative Religion (Stephanos Nirmalendu Ghosh Lec- 
tures delivered in the Calcutta University in 1923; pub- 
lished in July, 1925), by, Prof. A. A. Macdonell, 
M.A. (Oxon.), Ph.D.-(Leipzig), D.Litt. (din.), D.O.L’ 

{Caleutta). Royal | 8vo. pp. 194. 1925. Rs. 3. 


lhe work i is the first course of lectures on Cne 
Religion _ delivered under the auspices of the Stephanos 
Nirmalendu Ghosh foundation.” The author has given a survey, 
in eight lectures, of all the important religions of antiquity, in- 
cluding an introductory one on ‘ Primitive Religion.’ They em- 
brace Coftffucianism, Zoroastrianism, Brahmanism (including 
Buddhishh), Greek religion, J udaism, Muhammadanism and 
Christianity. These religions are treated objectively, not from 
the points of view of any particular one. “It has been shown 
what they have in, common, and to what extent each approaches 
universality, to the outlook of a world religion. 


Newness of Bife (Stephanos*Nirmalendu Ghosh Lectures on 
Comparative Religion foy 1925), by Maurice A. Canney, 
M.A., Professor of Semitic Languages and Literatures 
in the University of Manchester. Royal 8vo. pp. 180. 
Rs. 3 


Contents: I—Disposal of the Dead; I1—Ideas about Death ; 
TIJ—Birth and Creation; IV—Givers of Life; V—Men and 
Gods; VI—The Ides of Holiness; Vi—Religious Experi ence ; 
VIII—Life More Abundant. 


Indian Ideals in Education, Philosophy and Religion and 
Art . (First Series of Kamala Lectures), by . Annie 
Besant, D.L., with a Foreword by the Hon'ble Sir 
Ewart Greaves, Kt. Demy 8vo. pp. 135. 1925. Rs. 1-8. 
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The lectures were delivered in the Calcutta University | 
Dr. Annie Besant under the auspices of the Kamala Lectutresh 
established in memory of his beloved daughter by the late £ 
Asutosh Mookerjee, Kt., C.S.I. The author deals with Indi: 
Education, Indian Philosophy and Religion and Indian- Art 
- * eourse of her three lectures. 


The Rights and Duties of the, Indian Citizen (Secor 

Series of Kamala Lectures), by the Rt. Hon’ble M 

_ Srinivasa Sastri, P.C, Demy 8vo. pp. 126. 192' 
_ Rs. 1-8. | 


Philosophical Discipline (Third Series of Kamala Lectures 
by Mahamahopadhyaya Ganganath Jha, M.A., D.Lit 
Demy 8vo. pp. 179. Rs. 1-8 a 


System of Buddhistic Thought, by Rev. S. Yamakam 
Royal 8vo. pp.. 372. 4912. Rs. 15-0. 


The book presents in & comprehensive though short form 
complete view of Buddhistic Philosophy, both of the Malaya 
- and Hinayana Schools- 4 l 
Contents :—Chapter I—Introduction. Essential princip! 
of Buddhist Philosophy. “All'is impermanence*-TWfere is no E 
—Nirvana is the only calm. 2 
Ţ Chapter TI—Karma-Phenomenology—Karma as a princip 
-in the Moral World—Karma as the active principlain the wor 
of particulars—Karma as an-actiye principlee in. the » physic 
world. ° 
_ Chapter I1I—The Sarvastitvavadins (Realists)—The Tene 
~~ of the Sarvastitivavadins—Explanation ` of the Seventy-fi 
Dharmas—Shankara’s criticism of the Sarvastitvavadins, &c 
&e. i “@ s ES 
Chapter IV—The Satyasiddhi School (the Theory of tl 
Sarva-Sunyatavada)—The Essefitial parts in the doctrine of tl 
School—The View of Buddha-Kaya,in this S@hool. 


Chapter V—The Madhyamika School (The Theory of t} 
middle course)—The fundamental doctrine of this Schoo]—T] 
conception of Buddha-Kaya in this School. 


Chapter VI—Alaya-Phenomenology (the. Theory of the V: 
nanavadins)—The classification of things—-The four stages of tl 
cognitive operation of consciousness—Further discussion of tl 
Eight Vijnanas. = ; 


a Chapter VII—Bhuta-tathata (Suchness) -Phenomenology- 
tee The Relation of Suchness to all things—The Theory of Impre 
sion. ` 


Chapter VITI—The Tien Pai School—The three `principl 
`of this School, (1) Emptiness, (2) Conventionality and (8) Midd 
Path—The Theory of Klesa, - g l i 
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~ Chapter IX—The Avatansaka School—The Theory of the 
Dharmaloka-Phenomenology. 
Chapter X—Conclusion—God in us and we in God—~The 
Buddhist idea of Faith—The Buddhistic Ethics. i 
Appendiz—The six kinds of, Causes and the five kinds of 
Effects. 


Edward J. Thomas, Univesity Library, Cambridge nosesenese I shall find 
the work'most useful, "The book seems to me very valuable in ~~ 
nected view of the different Schools of Buddhistic thought, and of special im- 
portance for European Scholars both ia supplying information not easily 
accessible in the West, and also in treating the whole subject from an in- 
dependent standpoint.......csssss000 A 


I think the book reflects honour not only on the author but also cn the 
devotion to scholarship shown by the Calcutta University. i 


didon tə a History of Buddhistic Philosophy, by 
B. M. Bawa, M.A. (Cal.), D. Lit. * (Lond.). Royal 8vo. 
pp. 52. Rs. 3-8. | 


The book embodies tke results of a scientific enquiry by the 
author, from the historical standpoint, into successive stages in 
"tHe genesis and increasing organic complexity of a system of 
' thought in India, supposed to have evolved out of a nucleus as 
afforded by the discourses of Gautama, the Buddha. 


The Original" and Developed ‘Doctrines of Indian 


Buddhism, by Ryukan Kimura. Sup. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 82." Rs. 3. | 
It is a cOmprehensive manual of charts, giving an explicit 


idea of the Buddhist doctrines, as promutgnies fn diverse ways 
by diverse Buddhist Philosophers. ; 


The History of* Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, “by 


B. M. Barua, M.A’ (Cals), D.Lit. (Lond.). Royal 8vo. 
pp. 468. 1921. Bs. 10-8. l a 


The book gives 2 clear exposition of the origin and growth 

of Indian Philesophy from the Vedas to the Buddha, and seeks 

~ to establish order out of chaos—to systematise the teachings of 

the various pre-Buddhistic sages and seers, scattered in Vedic 

literature (Vedas, Brahmanas, Upanishads) and in the works of 
the Jainas, the Ajivikas and the Buddhists 


Hinayana and Mahayana and the Origin of Mahayana 
Buddhism, by R. Kimura, Lecturer in the Depts. of 
Pali and’ Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta 
University. Royal 8vo. pp. 2338. 1927. Rs. 2-4. 

In the introductory note the author raises a preliminary his- 


torical discussion on the terms ‘ Hinayana’ and ‘ Mahayana ’ 
and has also, aimed at clearing the ideas and associations of other 
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significant dual terms used in the Buddhist literature. Th 


main book is divided into two parts. The first part is mainly de 


‘voted to a full discussion of the significance and origin of th 


terms Hinayaéna and Mahayana. In the second part the autho 
has discussed the different, application of the terms in the tw 
periods of the making’ of- Mahaying Buddhism and o 
Mahayana, teachers. 5 


Early History of the Vaishnava Sect, by Hemchandr: 


Raychaudhuri, M.A.,* Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 158 
Rs. 2-13. 


The book contains materials for a connected ,history o 
Vaishnavism from the Vedic times to the age of the’early Tami 
Acaryas who laid the foundation of Sri Vaishnava School. Th 
author takes into consideration only works of proved antiquit; 
and epigraphical records. His method of treatment is stricth 
scientific, and he comes to a number of fiteresting conclusions 
among which is the establishment of the’ historic personality o 
Vasudeva-Krishna and thé deternsination of the doctrines of th: 
ald Bhagavata sect. ° 

‘The lectures of Mr. Hemchandra Raychaudhuri qn the Barly” Histor 
of the Vuishnava Sect read almost as would a Bampton lecture on the ‘ His 
torical Christ’ to a Christian audience.” They are am attempt te disentangl 
the authentic figure of Krjshna from the mass of Puranic Jegend and gros 
tradition, from the wild conjecturés and mistaken, if réasoned, theories whic 
surround his name. ‘The worship of Krishna is not a superstitious idolatry 
it is the expression of the Bhakti, he devotional faith of an intellectus 
people, and many missionaries, ill-equipped for dealing with a dimly unde 
stood creed would do well to study this little volume...... Te Times Lite 


‘ rary Supplement, May 12, 1921. 


A eran of Indian Logic (Ancient, Mediæval and Moder 


Schools), by Mahamahopadhyay . Satischandra Vidya 
bhushan, M.A., Ph.D., M.R.A.S.,° F.A.S.B., lat 
Principal, Sanskrit College, Calcutta, antl Joint Philolo 
gical Secretary, Asiatic Society of Bengal. With : 
Foreword by Sir Asutosh Mookgrjoe, Demy 8vo. pp 
696. 1921. Rs. 15. | 


A monumental work. Dr. Vidyabhushan has given here : 
detailed account of the system of Nyaya, and has left no sourci 
of information, whether Brahmanical, or Buddhist (Indian anc 
Tibetan), or Jaina, whtapped. The history is brought down fron 
the days of the Vedas to the 19th century, and is full of fact: 


well disposed and lucidly set forth. 


The author did not live to see the publication of a worl 
which is sure to make his name immortal in the annals of In 
dologv. 


Prof. A. Berriedale Keith, D.6.L., D.Litt., Doras. of Edinburgh 
writes :— 


The work reflects the highest credit on its late author. It contains : 
vast mass of carefully verified information lucidly arranged and expounde: 
and it is invaluable to every serious student of Indian Logic. It must for : 
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= very long period form an indispensable source of material for workers in the 
field of Indian Philosophy, and whatever difference there may be with the 
views of the author whether in principle or in detail, they cannot possibly 
obscure the permanent value of a work which—as any one familiar with 
Indian logic knows only too well—must have involved almost endless labour. 
The University of Calcutta is to be congratulated on the fact that it was 
found possible to produce the beok despite the author's death before tts cora- 
pletion, and the thanks of scholars are due to it for the production of the 
work in such effective snd enduring form. 


A Short History of the Medizyval School of Indian Logic 
(Thesis for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy im the 
\ Calcutta University, 1907), by the same author. Royal 
Svo. pp. 210. 1909. Rs. 7-8. 


The, two principal systems of the Medieval School of Indian 
vis., the Jaina Logic and the Buddhist Logic, have been 
thorou ' expounded here by bringing together a mass of infor- 
mation derfved from several rare Jaina Manuscripts and Tibetan 
xylographs hitherto inaccesgible to many. In the appendices a 
short and general history of the University of Nalanda and the 
Royal University of Vikramsila has also been given. 






3. ANCIENT INDIAN TEXTS 


Rigveda Hymns (with thé commentary of Sayana). Demy 
8vo. pp. 186. Rs. 2-13. 


Manu Smriti, edited by Mahamahopadhyay Ganganath 
Jha, M.A., D.Litt., Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad Uni- 
versity. i Gw 

The ework is an English translation of the commembary, of 
Medhafithi on tke Institutes of Manu. The two editions, that 
had already been published, viz., one by V. N. Mandlik and the 
other by G. R. Gharpurg, being considered avowedly defective on 
account of a hopeless muddling of the text, Dr. Jha collected 
manuscripts frém various places; and, with the help of these 


MSS., made out an intelligible text, and then proceeded with 
the work of translation. 


Vol. I, Part I—Comprising Discourse I and 28 verses of 
Discourse IT. Royal §vo. pp. 266. Rs. 6. 


Vol. I, Part I]—Comprising verses XXIX to end of Dis- 
course II. Royal 8vo. pp. 290. 1921. Rs. 6. 
Vol. II, Part I-—-Comprising the whole of Discourse = 
Royal 8vo. pp. 804. °1921. Rs. 6. 
Vol. IL, Part I]—Comprising Discourse IV. Royal 8vo. | 
pp. 208. Rs. 6. 
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Index to Vols. I and II. Royal 8vo. pp. 148. Rs. 1-8. - 

Vol. IU, Part I—Comprising Discourses V and VI. Royal 

. 8vo. pp. 278. 1922. Rs. 6. 

Vol. III, Part II— Comprising Discourse VII and the Index 
to the whole of Vol. III. Royal 8vo. pp. 206. 1924. 
Rs. 7. 

Vol. IV, Part Eoun a portion of Discourse VII. 

* Royal 8vo. pp. 252. 1925. Rs. 8. 

Vol. IV, Part 1—Comprising Discourse VIL and Ind& to 
Vol. IV. Royal 8vo. pp. 238. Rs. 7- 8. 

Vol. V—Comprising Digcourses IX to XII. E yal 8vo. 

. pp. 709. 1926. Rs. 12-8. o 

Manu. Smriti, Notes, Part I—Peatual—By the same author. 

Royal 8vo. pp. 569. 1925. Rs..12. 


Do. Part Il—Hzplanatory—By the same author. Royal 


8vo. pp. 870. 1925. Rs. 15 * ° 

Do. Part I—Compargtivt—By the same author® Royal 
_8vo. pp. 987. Rs. 15. . és 

Whole set (including Notes). . Rs. 50. | 7 


Besides printing the five volumes of-Manu Smtiti FE 
translation of Medifatithi, it was: decided to print separate 
volumes comprising Notes by the same author. The n&tes have 
been divided into three parts: Part I—Textual—dealing with 

* th@\eadings of the texts and allied matters; Part* I1—Hzplana- 
tory—containing an account of the  varfous explenations of 
Manu’s text, provided not only by its several cummentators, but 
also by the more important of theelegal digests, such as the 
Mitekshara, the Mayukha, and the rest; Part Il11—Comparative 

. —setting forth what the other Smritis—-Apestamha, Bodhayana, 
etc., have got to say on every one of the more important topics 
dealt with by Manu. 


‘Inseriptions of Asoka, by. Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, M. A., 
Ph.D., F.A.S.B., Chrmichael Professor of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture, Calcutta University, and 
S. N. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D., Asst. Professor of Indian 
History, Calcutta University. we 8vo. PP. 104. 
1920. Rs. 4-4. ~~ ° 


The various texts of the rock, pillar, cave and other inscrip- 
tions are given in parallel lines to enable the student to compare 
the different readings at a glance. 
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Barhut Inscriptions, edited and translated with critical 
notes by B. M. Barua, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.), and Kumar 
Gangananda Sinha, M.A. Crown. pp. 189. 1926. 
Rs. 3. 2 -& 


E. J. Thomas, Under-Librarian, Cambridge University Library :—" I 
find the book an extrem&ly useful one, both because it makes accessible an 
important collection of inscriptions, and also for the great amount of learning 
and research which the authors have embodied in it. 


‘The work constitutes a long step forward both as regards our actual 
knowledge of the inscriptions, as well as in the grammatical analysis and 
the palaeographical studies.’ 


H. Ui, of the Tohoku Impen University, Japan ‘ass. In the work 
inscriptions are critically investigated, accurately explained and well 
ed, so that the work is highly important for the study of the paleo- 
al and linguistical development and specially the history of early 







E. burn Hopkins, of the Yale University :—' I have gone carefully 
through the vdtume of Dr. Benimadhab Barua and regard it as a most useful 
contribution wetl worthy of publication. The arrangement of the inscriptions 
in accord with their subject matter is a great convenience and the explanatory 
notes are all that cin bd desired.” 


. Prof. Dr, F. O. Schrader, of Kiel :—‘'......... This is an useful publication 
full of interesting detgils on which both its authors and the University may 
be congratulated. The printing too is admirably done.” 


Prof. Bermann Jacobi :—‘‘..2........ many students will be thankful for 
the verioug information in Secffon I artly reproduced from different 
sources and partly supplied by the Editor® themselves.” 


L. D. Barnett :—‘‘ The book shews. great learning and industry, and 
will certainly be useful to students.” 


b 


a ) 
Old Brahm? Inscriptions in the Udayagiri and Khanda- 
girl. Caves, by Prof. Benimadhab Barua, M.A., D.Lit. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 824. Rs. 7-8. 7 


~- 


A eritical edifion of fourteen ancient Brahmi inscriptions and 
a table of Brami alphabet, the inscriptions including the well- 
known Hathigumpha instription of King Kharavela. A compre- 
hensive work whjch contains exhaustive references to all previous 
publications on the subject, and is calculated to create a real 
landmark for the new readings, and especially for the notes deal- 
ing with the personal history of Kharavela of Orissa, his place in 
history, and his imperishable works of art and architevture in 
the rough-hewn Orissan caves onjthe Udayagiri and Khandagiri 
Hills. . 


ev ` 


Vishnudharmottara, by Dr. Stelka Kramrisch, Ph.D. Royal 
8vo. pp. 130. Rs. 3. l 
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Agents for sale of University Publications 


For sale outside India 


Messrs. Lonamans, GREEN, & Co., Lrp. ° 
London House—39, Paternoster Row, Lonpon, E.C. 4. 
American House—55, Firra Ayenve, New York. 


For sale in,India 






Calcutta—(1) Messrs. CHUCKERVERTTY, CHATTERJEE & Co. ALTDp., 
15, CoLLEG¥ Square. 


(2) ,, Tae Kamara Boox Deror, ‘Lrp.., 
15, CYÆEGE SQUARE. - 
B) p THe Book Company, LTD., 

° 4/4A,° COLLEGE SQUARE. 
(4) ,, Sen, Ray &°Co., e >œ 

; 15, COLLEGE SQUARE. 

(5) ,, THACKER, SPINK & Co., ° 
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(6) ,, BHATTACHARYYA & Sons, j 


X6- 1, SHYAMACHARAN De STREET. 


Bombay—(1) Messrs. D. B. TARAPOREVALA, Sons & Co., 
Krrasp Manat, 190, HornByY Reap, FORT 
(2) 7 THACKER & Co., LTD. e PE a 
Poona City—(1) Mussrs. Tre S. P. BOOKSTALL, 
21, BUDHWAR PETH. 
(2) 5 RAMKRISHNA BRos., 

a OpPosige VIsRAMBAG. 
Madras—-(1) Messrs. B. G. PAUL & Co., 

2, Francrs — STREET. 


(2) ,, l FIIGGINBOTHAMS, 
Post Box 311, Mount Rows: 
(3) Rocnouse & Sons, 


22, BAKER STREET, 


Delhi—Messrs. THE OXFORD $ STATIONERY CoO., 
KASHMIR GATE. 


d 
Lahore—TnE Proprietors, Tye PAansas Sanskrit Boox Deror, 
SAIDMITHA STREET. 
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THE SOCIAL ATMOSPHERE OF PRESENT JAINISM 


Jainism isone of the oldest religions of India, older than 
Buddhism, and solder perhaps than even the oldest systems 
of Hindu philosophy: Though according tc present opinions, 
it never attained the power and’ extension of Buddhism, nor 
spreak beyond the boundaries of India, still it acted once a 
prominent part in Indian religious life: counting, at a time, 
kings and nebles amongst its followers, and enforcing the in- 
fluence of its humanitarian principles ôn other religious and 
philosophical, systems. During the last centuries, however, 
it has lost a great deal of its power, and at present, the number 
of its actual followers, decreasing from census to census, has 
come to a minimum standard of eleven lakhs (1,100,000) at last. 

It would be tinjustified, however, to infer from this*fact 
that the Jaina ‘religion “itself “is declining in proportion to this 
development, and ceasing toepxercise its influence on the spiri- 
tual life of India. »As a matter of fact, Jainism is not confined 
to those people who are Jainas officially, 1.¢., Jainas by birth 
and tradition, but Jainism is indeed far wider spread over the 
country than the census reports tell, and its tenets are clung 
to by far more people than the outsider could possibly guess. 
For Jainism has constantly been, and is still” be:ng, carried 
from place to place, by highly learned, refined and enthusiastic 
Jaina ascetics, who have always known how to attract not 
only the broader masses, but especially educated people all over 
the country, and to arouse, even amongst the heterodox of them, 


” 
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liking and esteem, if not enthusiasm, for the religion they 
profess themselves. Thus there are many persons, and F know 
a number of them personally, who, though never thinking 


_ in the least of giving up the Hindu, Parsee, or Musalman creed 


they profess by birth, tradition and ritual, could still be called 
convinced Jainas, regarding their wiew on life and their ethical 
ideals. Nay, there are even numbers of heterodox people who 
though sticking to their old creeds, still regularly visit Jaina 
temples, worship Jaina idols, and even perform various ascetical 
and other Jaina observances as ardently as only good Jainas 
could do. I may be allowed to quote, as an illustration of the 
latter fact, the example of H. H. the presént Maharana of 
Udaipur and his heir-apparent, who, though: orthodox 
Hindus, are known to worship the Jina ‘idol in the famous 
Temple of Kesaria Nath (near Uddipur) in all publicity. And 
there are quite a considerable number of prigces who’ could 
justly be styled protectors and devotees of Jain aseetics, in 
whose sermons they take delfght, and on whoge instigation 
they have even issued ‘decrees in arder to promote the protection 
of animal life, etc., in the sense of Jainism. . 

Now one should think that there cannot» be ‘such a large 
step from admiring’ Jainism and living up to its ethical stan- 
dard, or in a word, from being a Jaina by conviction,—to 
being a Jaina by birth and tradition, Nor is indeed the gap 
between the two states such a wide one in the light of the 
situation as it represents itself st tho peaceful South of India, 
amongst those calm-hearted intelligent *“Dratjdian Jainas, who 
have preserved, in a state of rare purity, an old form of Digam- 
bar Jainism, one of the two chief confessions into which 
Jainism is divided. All*their knowledge and all their obser- 
vances are based on oral tradition, handed down from father 
to son, and from mother to daughter, without clerical inter- 


. ference. To them, Jainism is indeed nothing but a moral 


standard, and the key toethe ideal view on life. It is therefore 
a powerful bondage connecting all the Digambar Jainas of the 
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South (and there are no other Jainas in the South, except late 
immigrants) indissolubly with one another, as though they were 
members of one and the same lodge of freemasonry. Whether 
their mother-tongue be Tamil, or Kanarese, or Malayalam, 
or Telugu; and whether their respective caste be a high one or a 
low one: all the autochthqnous Jainas of those parts are one 
great community, in which subsectarlan and sectarian differ- 
ences are unknown, and in whick there exists an unexceptional 
mutual messmateship and complete freedom of intermarriage. 
To those pure-hearted and pious people, every Jaina is indeed 
a brother and friend, no matter if he be a born Jaina or not. 

In north and central India, however, where both the great 
confessions, Digafnbars-as well as Svetambars, are represented 
with their various sub-sects, and where there exists a regular 
system of Jaina schools ahd other educational institutions as 
well as a vividJaina propaganda, exercised both by laymen 
and by ascetics, the situatton is quite a different one. Here, 
the title ‘Jarna’. implies not only the obligation of under- 
going the most rigid ascetical, and other practices and minute 
observances, but it also involves that the individual bearing 
the title is being sentangled, from his very birth, in a net of 
caste and sup-caste regulations, which Are exercising their 
influence on the individual’s whole household and’ personal 
affairs, during his whole lifetime. . 

The reader must be wondering what religion can possibly 
have to do with caste regulatfons, all the more since the Jaiba 
religion itself is kn8wn to plead for universal love and tolerance, 
and to recommend a close and indiscriminate alliance especially 
of all ‘‘Svamibhais,’’ 4.e., ‘* Brothers in the Lord,” to what- 
ever caste or profession oe may belong, just as the one exist- 
ing amongst the Southern Digambar J ainas. Still, the 
miracle-working hand of history has succeeded in bringing 
about that incredible and apparently inextricable combination 
of the two heterogeneous elements, caste and religion, in the 
case of the Northern Jainas. 
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The present representatives of Northern Jainism belong prac- 
tically all to one or another of the Baniya castes, which form the 
bulk of the Vaishya or commercial group of Indo-Aryan society. 
Like.the castes of the Brahman or priestly, and those of the Ksha- 
triya or warriors’ groups of Indian society, those Baniya,castes too 
are very ancient institutions, of somg of which we hear at as early 
a date as the sixth century A.D., and even earlier. - All of them, 
the Brahman, Kshatriya, and Baniya castes of Northern and 
Central India go back, in the last’ instance, to local communities, 
bound to certain places of Marwar and Gujarat, the influence of 
the names of which is, in many cases, still visible in the names 
of the castes themselves. Thus, the present Modh Brahmans 
and Modh Baniyas go back to the town Moflhera, the Nagar 
Brahmans and Nagar Baniyag to the place Vadnagar, the Osval 
Baniyas to the place Osia near 9 odhpur, the Shreemals to a 
place named Bhinmal (likewise near Jodhpur), etc., etc. Most 
of those Brahmans of old who had-originally , been Jainas gave 
up their religion under the influence of Sankgracarya and his 
school. Thus, the Bfahman castes have no practical importance 
in the later history of Jainism. The Kshatriya Jgins, however, 
gradually gave up their old profession in davofr of the more 
peaceful, and, in tlre sense of Jainism, less harmful pursuits of 
trade, and were soon completely absorbed by the old Baniya 
castes. We know for certain that, e.g., the present Osval, 
Shrimal, and Porval castes partly consist of descendants of the 
Chohan, Rathod, Chavada, Sqtanki,. and other famous Rajput 
clans, the names of which still appear im some of the gotra, i.e., 
family names of modern Baniya Jainas. 

Thus, it is the Baniya castes alone that have been repre- 
senting Jainism in India for many centuries. Not only this 
much, but the greater ‘part of them were even pure Jain castes 
originally, as is known ‘for certain with reference to ’ the Osval, 
Shrimal, Porval, Vayad, Disaval, Nagar, Modh, and other 
Baniyas. Of the rest of the “‘84 Baniya castes ’’ of which 
tradition knows, this much is certain that all of them contained 
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a greater or smaller number of followers of Jainism, many of 
whom have handed down their names on inscriptions of Jina ` 
statues and temples erected on their behalf. It was only since 
the 16th and 17th centuries that, owing to the decline of the 
Jain clergy and to the rise and zeal of the Vishnuitic Vallabha- 
carya sect that many, members of the old Jain Baniya castes 
gave up their inherited religion and ‘‘ bound the Kanthi (i.e., the 
necklace of Tulsi beads, symbalical of Vaishnavism),’’ or, in other 
words, became Vaishnavas in great numbers. Late tain Acarya 
Buddhisagara says in the introduction to his ‘‘Jain Dhatupratima 
Lekh Sangraha,’’ I, p. 18, that he heard a Vaishnava Pandit 
boast in a public assembly in Surat that the Vallabhacarya sect 
had converteti three hundred thousands of Jainas to Vaishnavism, 
and the author adds that this, may very well be true. 

Now the old Jain astes, whose members had to live, from 
the very beginning, in the middle of a heterodox and, in their 
eyes, ritually i impure ‘and barbarous majority, very early deve- 
loped, iadependently of one another, a number of strict regula- 
tions concerning messmateship and ‘intermarriage. And when 
the main castes again split asunder, and various sub-castes 
sprang “nto ,life, such as the Shri-shrimal, Visa-shrimal, Dasa- 
shrimal and Laduva-shrimal, or the Visa-osval, Dasa-osval, 
Panea-osval, and Adhia-osval, etc., castes, those restrictions and 
regulations multiplied in the same measure. These seub-castes, 
in their turn, became divided into as many different branches as 
there were places, ghieflyein Gujarat, Kathiawad and Marwar, 
where colonies of Bantyas had settled later on, up to a certain 


- date. 


And these sub-sub-castes again kept each strictly to their 
own regulations of messmateship and intermarriage. In many 
cases, moreover, the caste did “not form a uniform religious 
community, but was divided into different ‘sects and sub-sects. 
Thus, a Jain Baniya caste may not only be divided into the two 
main confessions of Shetambars and Digambars, but there may be 
again idol-worshipping Shetambars, non-idolatrous Sthanakvasi 
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Svetambars, and followers of the still more rigorously Calvi- 
` nistic Terapanthi Svetambar sect, and there are, on the.other 
hand, again Vispanthi Digambars and Terapanthi Digambars, 
each group refusing (with exceptions) to keep up messmateship 
and intermarriage with the rest. 

Thus it came to pass that the groups within which mess- 
mateship and intermarriage were allowed, became smaller and 
smaller, and that even in such an énormous caste as, e.g., the 
Shrimalis are, it has become a difficult problem for the head of a 
family to find out brides for all tHe marriageable young men. 
For in many places of Gujarat and Kathiawar, it would even now- 
a-days be considered quite an unheard of case and liable to out- 
casting, if, e.g., a Visa-shrimal Svetambar Idolatér would give 
his daughter in marriage to a VisazShrimal Svefambar Sthanak- 
vasi even of the very same place; and if a°Dasa-osval Svetambar 
Idolator of Veraval would marry his daughter to a, Dasa-osval 
Svetambar Idolator of Vala, it would be considered just as heavy 
a crime. . e 

Owing to the strictfless of the. prohibition of widow-re- 
marriages on one, and the frequency of even old widowers’ 
remarriages on the other side, owing to the great emortality of 
Indian women as a consequence of improper hygienic conditions 
invchild-bed and of too early marriages, owing to the prohibition 
of marriages within certain distantly related clans, and many 
other reasons, there has always been a * scarcity of marriageable 
women in India, which again reswlted „m such objectionable 
customs as the selling of brides for high prices. W was in order 
to prevent marriageable girls to be given away outside the res- ° 
pective communities, and in order to secure brides for poor and 
uneducated fellow-citizens forewhom it has always been difficult 
to secure brides, that those circles of caste restrictions were 
drawn narrower and narrower, “It is typical that these restric- 
tions refer only to the giving away of brides, whereas there is 
complete liberty as to bringing. brides home from outside;—pro- 
vided they belong to the same chief caste.. 
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Many of the ancient Jaina castes had moreover been deci- . 
mated by those conversions to Vaishnavism alluded to above. 
Messmateship and intermarriages between the now heterodox 
parts of one and the same caste were in most cases soon stopped, 
owing to the pressure exercised by the renegades, who tried to 
force the rest of thee caste by this’kind of boycott to become 
Vaishnavas likewise. Wherever there was a Vaishnava majo- 
rity and a Jaina minority, the latter had to give way, t.e., they 
had to give up their faith in order to get wives for their sons or 
for themselves, no matter how firm their innermost convictions 
as to their old creed might be. Old men in grey hair have 
indeed been seen weeping at the feet of Jain monks, confessing 
with utter grief how it came that decades ago they had been 
forced to give up the still beloyed faith of their fathers for prac- 
tical reasons, and how.much grieved they were at seeing their 
children grewing up in the atmosphere of the new faith. 


Thus it tould happen that, within the last hundred years, 
many castes which had been pure Jaina castes before, have lost 
the claim to this title,* the small rest of Jainas amongst their 
memberg*dwindling quickly away, as it. is the case with the 
Modh, Maniyar and Bhavsar Baniyas. _ Only a few years hence 
the last Jainas of the Vadnagar Nagar Baniyas have adopted 
Vaishnavism, definitely, because the isolated, small, byt enthu- 
siastic flock could mot, in,their social needs, prevail upon the 
Visa-shrimali Jainas to receive them into their midst, and to 
allow them to join t their méssmateship and marriage- -cirele. The 
narrow-mindetiness of their ‘* Brothers-in-the-Lord ’ drove 
"them straight into the arms of Vaislmavism. Thus the report 
of Jaina Acarya Buddhisagara (I, I. p. 11 f.). 

In the same way, the Lingāyat of the Deccan and the 
Saraka of Bengal, both of them pure Jaina tastes at a time, do 
not count even a single Jaina amongst their members at present. 


Thus, the unreasonable caste and sectarian organization of 
the Jainas of North and Central India is indeed responsible for 
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the greater part of the numerous cases of apostasy amongst the 
Jainas which happened in the last decades. 

There are other reasons too, such as the want of proper 
schools, where people could be taught to understand the inner 
reason and sense of those long prayers, hymns, etc., they mecha- 
nically recite, and of the various rites they daily perform without 
knowing why and where they could learn to connect the rigorous 
ascetical and other practices they have to undergo, with their 
beautiful *philosophical justifications. The wealthy Jain Seth, 
enthusiastic over his beloved religion, does spend Lakhs of rupees 
for religious purposes, such as pilgrimages, processions, Pooja- 
ceremonies, etc. The famoyps pilgrimage of about four thousand 
Jain laymen and -four hundred ascetics, who went from 
Patan to Girnar some years agg, had been undertaken and 
patronized by a well-known merchant prince of Gujarat: it had 
cost no less than about twelve Lakhs 61,200,000) of rupees. 
Many of them do spend money in this way out of the purest 
motifs ; still they have not yet learned to spend it fer education, 
the very basis of all religion and culture, being over-anxious to 
see their sons and grand-sons earning money ang becoming 
settled in life as early as possible. 

That many noble Jaina families gave up their faith in con- 

sideration of the heterodox belief of a royal master to whom 
they were attached by servfce and tradition, and from whose 
more intimate company their caste restrictions cut them off, is 
also a well-known fact, illustrated by*the example of the ancient 
minister families of the states Udaipui, Jédhpbtr, etc., whose 
ancestors, convinced and faithful Jainas, once acted a great part ° 
in the history of their countries. 

Many of those discontentéd and disheartened Jainas who 
did not find the courage boldly to face those caste regulations, 
and who, on the other hand, did not desire to join the Vaishnava 
faith, ran into the open arms of the Arya Samaj, that institu- 
tion of reasonably reformed and liberal-minded Hinduism* which 
pays so much attention to education and which plays such an 
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important part in the India of to-day. Many of those poor 
renegades may well have remained good Jainas in their heart 
of hearts, or even Jainas by conduct and observances : still what 
can the census report possibly know of them when stating the 
number of actual official Jainas? And what does the Jaina 
community care for it who are bewildered at seeing the number 
of their followers dwindling away from year to year P? 

They have much pondered over the problem and have been 
trying many remedies, but in vain, for nobody has as yet dared 
even to look with an unfriendly eye on the sacred institution of 
the castes and their strange laws, which seem as unfit as possible 
for the century of general awakening and of a reasonable eco- 
nomy of powers. 

Well, what have they been devising after all? There 
are two distinct partigs with distinct views and suggestions. 
One of them is the conservative party, who, ignoring the 
actual ‘reasons ef the evil; are inclined to derive every damage 
from the tendency towards ‘abandoning old views and old 
customs, and from the increasing influenes of Western education 
with its revolutionary conceptions and theories. They recom- 
mend, as the oily remedy, to cling in all rigidity not only to the 
general customs and views of old, but eveh to such ancient regu- 
lations as their ancestors once had to introduce in order tò 
redress the ngeds of their own time, however out of plate they 
may be in the present age. Thus they forbid every closer con- 
nection and collaboratten with heterodox people, forbid traveélling 
to Europe, forbid thie sdcred writings to be studied by laymen 
and disapprove of any education based on Western lines. 
Narrow-mindedness and an unreasonable conservatism can be 
said to be the chief characteristits of this party. Its spirit, 
though in a moderate form, can be said to dominate as yet with 
the majority. Still, this party has begun to lose ground, and it 
will soon enough cease to be taken in full earnest. 

The other party denotes itself as the reform party. ang 
recognized with a clear eye the true causes of the rapid decline - 
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of Jainism, but still not daring to do anything openly and 
directly against the caste system, they have adopted an indirect 
way of fighting it-; namely they eagerly propagate education on 
broad and modern lines, encourage and deepen the knowledge of 
the Sacred Writings, popularize Jain literature not only in 
India, but even in the West, show how to separate the true 
essence of the Jaina Religion from the profusion of traditional 
observances and conventions, by which its true nature is being 
concealéd, improve the social position of women, propagate toler- 
ance and sympathy everywhere, and last but not least try to 
create unity within the camp of Jaina sectarianism itself. The 
measures taken are no doubt useful ones, for with the progress 
of education, the conviction of the necessity * of openly doing 
away with those caste regulatiogs must arise in a daily increas- 
ing number of individuals. And onthe other hand a closer 
union and collaboration amongst the differen’ sects must 
needs create a more vivid feeling of responsibility, and strengthen 
the fighting lines. . ° 
At present, it is true, ean is still far from being 
reached, the two chief confessions, the Svetambyrs and the 
Digambars being still engaged in furious mutual quarrels about 
‘the possession of certain places of pilgrimage, such a8 Antariksha 
“(near Akola), Pavapiri Rajagrihi, and Sametsikhar (all three 
near Patna), Kesariaji (near*Udaipur), Mallsi (near Ujain), and 
‘others, and millions have been spent and are being spent in those 
fruitless strifes. Andon the othef hand’, the Idolatrous sect of 
the Svetambars, and the two Non-idolafrous *Svetambar sects, 
viz., the Sthanakvasis and Terapanthis, are still violently fight- 
ing each other about insignificant dogmatic discrepancies, where- 
as the Diagambar party’ too has its own internal troubles. 
Within the aforesaid sects, there are again sub-sects, parties and 
schools of opinions, which’ cannot keep peace with one another, 
but often enough cross each others’ schemes, the one spoiling 
. what positive work the othet may have achieved. So there can 
- be no doubt that by, stopping all these fruitless strifes many, 
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powers would become free to engage iù the necessary work of 
caste reform and general uplift. 

That reformatory work of this kind can hope to succeed 
even in present India, is shown by the example of the Jainas of 
the Punjab, who are heard to have formed, some years ago, one 
single great circle of common messmateship and intermarriage, 
and who are now collectively known as Bhāvadā, which name 
is likely to abolish the few’caste distinctions which still 
survive. Hxamples of great circles in which at feast the 
sub-caste is ignored in the case of marriages, are the Marwari 
and Baboo Jainas of Hastern Rajputana, the United Provinces, 
and Bengal, all of whom form a unity, and the Jainas of the 
Deccan on the other side, who are at least partly united. Both 
are cases, it is true, in which small numbers of Jainas are spread 
over vast areas. Still they show what is possible where there 
is good will aud toleranee. 

There aree also instances of such Jain communities in 
Gujarat in Whith certain messinateship and intermarriage circles 
comprise even members of different chief castes, as is the case 
with the iyftermarriages betweem member of the Dasa-porval, 
Dasa-shrimal, °and Dasa-osval castes of Patan. This is, how- 
over, not due to progress nor reform, but it is the outcome of a 
time-honoured Ipcal usage. 

On the other hand, there are*some such circles in Gujarat 
and Kathiawad, as comprise heterodox members of one and the 
same caste, as the result of which intermarriages between Jainas 
and Vaishnavaseoccur. Still instances are relatively rare. 

Leaving aside those few exceptions, as well as the ideal 
unity existing in the great brotherhood of the Southern Digambar 
J ainas, the social atmosphere of ptesent Jainism is æ very un- 
wholesome one, with its regrettable tendency of sacrificing reli- 
gious ideals to material advantages, and the incomprehensible 
want of courage on the part of the less prejudiced amongst its 
followers. For the future of Jaifism, if seems to admit of- 
prospects little short of distressing. 
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One asks oneself with utter concern whether the time will 
ever come, when, as they all hope and wish, the powerful old 
Religion of the Tirthankaras, freed from the suffocating influence 
of those’ unreasonable caste regulations, and unhampered by the 
undergrowth of prejudice and blind faith, in which the former 
are so firmly rooted, will once more return to a fresh and 
healthy life. 


CHARLOTTE KRAUSE 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE CONCRETE UNIVERSAL! 


The doctrine of the Concrete Universal is admittedly Hege- 
lian in origin—and may, indeed, be called the very ‘secret ’ 
of Hegel—but the germ-plasm of the doctrine may be traced, 
with a fair degree of accuracy, to Spinoza’s distinction of 
the two stages of ratio and scientia intuitiva, reinforced later 
by the Kantian distinction of Understanding and- Reason, 
pointing, in the end, to the problematic and essentially nega- 
tive concept of an intellectus archetypus or intuitive under- 
standing. So° far as Spinoza is concerned, the emphasis, how- 
ever, is on thé concrete nature of the individual rather than 
on the universal, and the emphasis is essentially misplaced 
in the contestable thesi§ that was worked out anew, in evident 
sympathy with the Spinozistic position, by Bradley and Bosan- 
quet, especially the latter—the thesis, namely, that individuality 
is the trug pattern and type* of universality and that univer- 
sality can be found only „in the individual in proportion as it 
is truly individual, To start with Bradley, the problem that 
is staring him in the face is as to how in spite of recognised 
differences-s-‘differences forced togeth¢r by an underlying 
identity, -and a ‘compromise between the plurality and the 
unity’ being “the essence of relation’ °“—Bradley can contistent- 
ly allow even ‘the shade of diversity’ or appearance of separate- 
ness to hold its own. within the all-comprehending system, 
the Absolute, Which alone is to be regarded as real. Thus, as 
a consequence of his denial of real plurality and separateness 
which ‘ exist only by means of relations,’ * Bradley. was con- 
s trained, along one line of reflexion, to disown the Hegelian 


1 Read before the Metaphysics Section of the Indian Philo&ophical Congress held at 
Lahore, December 1980. 
4 Vide Cogitate Metaphysica, Pt. IL, Ch. VIL; Short Treatise, Pt. I, Ch. VI; also Ruff, 
Spinoza’s Political and Ethical Philosophy, Ch. V; 
« 3 Appearance and Reality (Qnd ed.), p. 180, 
+ Ibid, p. 350. 
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‘ identity-in-difference,’ and to view the universals as merely 
self-identical characters. Without parrying the question like 
Bosanquet, who thinks that identity-in-difference must go ‘ in 
the end,’ * Bradley acknowledges that ‘ identity obviously by 
its essence must be more or less abstract.’ ° Nevertheless he 
insists, on the other hand, that it would be one of the coarsest 
of prejudices to suppose that sameness or identity excludes 
diversity, and that on the contrary, ‘sameness is real amid 
diferencës.’ While it is true that ‘ that which is identical 
in quality must always, so far, be one and its division, in time 
or space or in several souls, does not take away its unity,’ it 
is no less true that variejy or diversity ‘does make a difference 
to the identity, and without that difference and these modi- 
fications, the sameness is nothing.’ Hence this fact of 
sameness through diversity points to a ‘real unity, a concrete 
universal ’.*—-‘as the identity of analysis and synthesis’ in which 
we may be said to have returned to truth and made our 
peace with reality.” a 

_ What, then, is the nature of -this ‘concrete universal ’? 
The first thing to realise is, if 1s contended, that th& universal 
as placed in opposition to the particulars, and the particulars, 
as placed in opposition to the universal, both invélve contra- 
diction, and pass into each other. The frue. universal is 
rather the principle that permeates, the particulars and that 
develops itself now into one and now into the other, and 
the idea -appears to be that, if we had insight „into the nature 
of the universal, we should see that all these differences arise 
out of it. And, following Hegel, Bradley and Bosanquet express 
this by sdying that the true or concrete universal is the 
individual. Strictly speaking, ‘ the abstract universal and the 


1 Logic (Qnd‘ed.), Vol. IL, p. 279. 

2 Appearance and Reality, p. 361. 

> Ibid, p., 281. 

s Ibid, p. 194° 

5 Principles of Logic, Vol. II, p. 487. 
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abstract particular are what does not exist. The concrete 
particular and the concrete universal both have reality, and 
they are different names for the iene ’— which is only ‘the 
identity of universal and particular.’ - 

Now, I begin by questioning the ia of the prin- 
ciple to which both Bradley and Bosanquet alike subscribe— 
the principle, namely, in Bosanquet’s words, that ‘ the key 
to all sound philosophy lies in taking the concrete univer- 
sal, that is, the individual, as the true type of universality.’ * 
Such a doctrine of the ‘concrete universal’ seems to me to 
involve the entire obliteration of all conceivable distinction 
between the universal and the particular as has hitherto been 
found to hold? The individual in the sense of an independent 
substantive existent, vanishes .and there is stbstituted in its 
place a phase in some „whole, which is, in its turn, a phase 
in another, and so on, until ultimately the culmination is rea- 
ched in the Absolute which is, in truth, only a huge particular. 
It will be suffieient here to urge two considerations. 

In the first place, taking the term’‘ universal ’ in the ordi- 
nary sensæ® we need to distinguish the act of cognising a uni- 
versal both from the universal itself and from the way in which 
that universal, in and through the act iù question, is cognised. 
The mental act of cognising is undoubtedly concrete—-a concreté 
event or occurrence—put itis, as*such, neither a concépt nor 
a universal. It is characterised, like every other concrete 
fact, by a plurality of.qualfies which it has in common ‘with 
other mental agts, but ‘in itself, it is as definitely particular 
ds any other fact or event in nature. A concept, on the contrary, 
is the way in which a universal is conceived—the mode in 
which itis grasped by thought,—and manifestly, is not to be 
confounded with the act through which it has been attained. 
As Bradley himself put it, a concept can, in no intelligible 
sense, oe said to happen or have a definitely assignable place 


e a 1 Principles of Logic, Vol. I, a | 188, 189. 
2 The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 40, 
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in the temporal series. But it is equally important to ' 
distinguish the concept from the universal of which it 
is the concept. A conceptis doubtless a product of thought 
.—of thought exercised upon a world of objects which are found 
to exhibit certain identities of character. Psychologically viewed 
the genesis of the concept may be traced to a process of the 
mind, which is at once analytic and synthetic—a process, on 
the one hand, of singling out what lies embedded in the complex 
structure of reality, and, on the other of filiating or stringing 
together, so to speak, what appears here, there and everywhere 
under widely diversified conditions, and in numerical difference. 
The universal to which, this concept refers is a quality or 
property characterising a number of particular entities, ae 
widely separate from one anogher in time and space—a ‘ per- 
vasive character of things’ as Profégsor Alexander expresses 
it? Surely, no mere synthesis of such concepts will enable us 
to reach, even at the furthest end of the road, the wmiversal 
or the so-called “concrete univérsal,’ for the matter of that, 
which is taken to be the same as the individual. 


In the second place, if is of essential importare to avoid 
the confusion, occasioned by ‘ mere verbal analogy,’ as the 
late Prof., Cook Wilson has put it,’ of ‘the tmity of the 
universal in its particulars ' with ‘ the unity of the individual 
substance as a unity of its’ attribates (or attribute-elements),’ 
The source of this confusion is to be traced, of course, to a 
famous but none the less cryptic dictunt of Hegel’s in which he 
affirms that ‘ the universal is the ground and? foundation, the 
root and substance of the individual,’ - that ‘ which permeates 
and includes init everything particular.’ This is, as the late 
lamented Professor L. Ts Hobhouse justly complained, the 
much too prevalent tendency, in certain quarters, of identifying 
the universal with the concept of it. If one thinks of colour, 
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for example, as a characteristic of things in the physical world, 
to describe it as an individual wears at once the aspect of perver- — 
‘sity and paradox. Appearing, as they do, here, there and every- 
where under all sorts of varying conditions, colours exhibit no 
resemblance whatsoever to the unity and continuity of an indi 
vidual thing. If, on the other hand, one chooses to think of the 
concept ‘ colour,’ one can reasonably look upon it as a kind of 
schema, whichin order to be ‘realised must be filled in some 
definite way, but which as a schema, maintains’its unity 
through its differences of expression. Thus, to describe a 
thing as having a specific colour will seem to be tantamount to 
placing it within the scope of this schema, and, as such, colour 
would be, in the words of Meredith, ‘a spirit upon things by which 
they become expressive to the spirit.’ Summarily speaking, 
the conceptual system is one thing and the reality to which it 
refers is another. Related to one another they certainly are, 
but the relatien in question is obviously not one of identity. In 
the last ‘andlysis, then, the fallacy, lurking in this Hegelian 
doctrine of the “ concrete- universal, is that of attributing the 
unity, which, in a way, belongs to the concept, to the varied 
instances of the universal to which the concept refers. The real 
unity of*a universal consists in identity of character-—an 
identity whigh no doubt is realised in countless, different 
instances,—but it does not most certainly consist in any sub- 
stantive or causal continuity of the type exemplified in an 
existent individual. °H seefns to me, then, that although ina 
senseit may belegitimate to describe the inter-connected system of 
‘reality —understanding by that, however, something very differ- 
ent from Bradley’s ‘ supra-relational unity ’—as an individual, 
we are bound to recognise that; within this interconnected 
system, universals, relations and particulars have their place and 
are alike entitled to the designation’ ‘real.’ 

It is for this reason that I find considerable difficulty in Prof. 
, Stout’s theory of the universal as the * distributive unity of a 
class ’—which, as a rebound from the somewhat dogmatic in-' 
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sistence on the tenet of the ‘concrete universal,’ commits the 
same fallacy of hypostatising the universal that he begins by | 
castigating in others. Accordingly, it is hardly fair on his part ` 
to. convict the ‘ traditional view’ of the error of hypostatisa- 
tion in its representation of the universal as a ‘ single indivisible 
entity ° which as ‘numerically the same’ in all’ or ‘ ubiquitous 
without having parts or members ° ‘ spreads undivided, operates 
unspent.1 While it is not denied that the traditional view is very 
often amenable to this charge, it can and does obviate this error, 
so far as it keeps rigorously to the ‘ epistemic’ issue proper 
and thus does not need to be superseded by Prof. Stout’s pecu- 
liar view of the universal—-which, as a remedy, turns out to be 
as bad as the disease itself. ; 

What I am concerned to maiftain, „in the first instance, is 
that Prof. Stout’s theory of the universal reveals on closer in- 
spection, what I venture to think to be, an ignoratio élenchi. The 
decisive issue centred in the problem of universals is, » as I con- 
ceive it, not whether chgracters or qualities are ‘numerically 
same ° or ‘ distinct,’ ‘ locally separate ° or not, but how i in spite 
of numerical distinctness of concrete things or particulars, 
characters or qualities can yet have such sameness or identity 
as is predicable in the same sense and relation of their relevant 
particulars. In this matter Bradley’ s phrasing of the i issue, quite 
irrespective of the solution offered by him,°seems to’ be more to 
the point. Repudiating at the very start the ‘ existential ’ inter- 
pretation of the issue involved in : nurherical, sameness ° or 
* distinctness,’—“* the idea that mere existence Could be any-. 
thing or could make anything the same or different, seems a 
sheer superstition °’ “—he holds all identity and continuity to be 
ideal, a matter of content. Then he proceeds to reinforce his own 
position by interpreting anew the Leibnitzian principle of the 
* Identity of ee -in the words that bear full quotation 
in’ this context: *‘ it is because the ideal content seems the 


` Relativity, Logic and Mysticism, Supplementary Volume III, pp. 116-6, 
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same that we therefore assume it to be really identical, and iden- 
tical in spite of change and diversity, despite the difference of its . 
_ two presentations.’’ * When, therefore, Prof. Stout goes on to 
affirm * that “the same indivisible quality cannot appear sepa- 
rately in different times and places > unless it is locally or tem- 
porally separate, he is only begging the question concerning the 
nature of universals at the very start, and precluding the very 
possibility of ever coming into close quarters with the nature of 
the universal. For, his contention virtually amounts to saying 
totidem verbis that a character which characterizes a particular 
must characterize a particular only and therefore must be only a 
particular—or, to use his own words: “characters as such are 
instances of universals.” But the reasoning in this regard does 
not appear to be at all convincing. Simply because characters are 
never found except as characterising particulars, it by no means 
follows that characters ‘are only instances of universals, 1. e., are 

* particulars,” 8 or ag one recent writer, in avowed sympathy 
with Prof, Sfout’s view, concludes herefrom that “ what is in 
particulars is itself particular, a character such as a quality 
(or relation). Such a conclusion, however, is altogether un- 
tenable. o Straining the analogy between characters exemplified 
in concrete things and the things themselves, the mode of 
reasoning employed herein has been betrayed info a confusion 
of the unity*of the universal in its exemplifying particulars 
with the whity of the individual as a unity of its attributes. 
I do not offer to discuss here how far the conclusion has 
been influenced and precipitated by Prof. Stouts view of 
-substance as “nothing apart from its qualities. What I find 
to be one of the most fatal pitfalls in his argument is his 
faltering grip on the distinction, between the identity of a 

‘continuant’. and the identity ofa “recurrent” character, —a 
distinction which, thanks to Mr. Johnson, is $0 useful in deter- 

1 Principles of Logic, Vol. II, pp. 587-8. 
2 The Nature of Universals and Propositions (Hertz Lecture). 
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mining the issue concerning universals. Indeed, the one essential 
_ aberration of Prof. Stout’s theory, so far as I can make out, is 
that there could, according to it, be no ‘unit classes’ no univer- 
.sals with only one instance, in as much as the admission of f 
such a universal would stultify the formula of ‘the distributive 
unity ° of a class. Yet there is absolutely no reason for 
refusing to admit the possibility of such universals. 

While admitting that the traditional identity of differences, 
is ill adapted, by reason of its inherent ambiguities, to express 
the nature of universals, I do not yet see how we can mend 
matters by making universality consist ‘ in the identity of a 
type, that is recurrent in separate particulars.’ + This type, kind 
or pattern, we are told,” is strictly ‘what is recurrent’ in qualities 
and relations which “‘are, as existences always particular’’— 
though ‘‘each is apprehensible onlyas a ‘sp-and-so,’ as a‘such’’— 
and, further, ‘the mode in which particulars are thus known 
is also the form in which they exist.’ ‘Much as f agree with 
the general tenour of Prof. N. K. Smith’s criticisms, a am yet 
bound to dissent from this way of putting the case. I fail to 
see in what way exactly the ‘type,’ beyond introducing needless 
complication and an abstraction of the third degree, ‘ean solve 
the outstanding difficulties of the problem. Cannot a recur- 
ring character, by the very fact of its recurrence; be that 
‘pervasive character of things’ which is essentially what we 
mean by the universal and thus dispense With the hecessity of 
interpolating a ‘type’ into the analysis of the situation ? Is not 
the nature of the universal better expressed by, the eni of 
recurrent character than by the substantive unity of the ‘ type’ ? 
Moreover, it is essentially misleading to identify—no matter 
whether it is a particular or a universal of which you are 
speaking—‘the mode in whieh things exist ’ with ‘the mode in 
which they are known.’ That is why we have the somewhat 
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otiose bifurcation of qualities and relations into an existential 
aspect and an aspect of content or character, viz. ‘so-and-so,’ 
proceeding presumably, from the belief in an existential status of 
universals, grounded in a ‘ theory of universals ’ which ‘does not 
require us to resort to any such doctrine’ as the ‘subsistence of - 
universals. Though not propounding a doctrine or defining the 
realm of ‘subsistents,’ Prof? Smith himself is confronted with 
the need of recognising, all the same, such a realm—of which 
he has, at least provided a negative justification in the contrast 
that he draws between ‘the actual’ and the ‘ non-actual ’ 
universal. His failure to recognise the importance or the essen- 
tially negative concept of ‘subsistence,’ has not infrequently led 
him to confuse the universal with the concept of it, and the 
word ‘type’ is typical of this confusion. To sum up therefore, 
what follows from a closer scrutinjof the doctrine of the ‘concrete 
universal,’ whether in thesHegelian or non-Hegelian version of 
it, -is the total thaptness of its description as ‘individual.’ It is, 
in Bradley’ s opinion, the ‘idea of system, “where difference 
and identity are two aspects of one progess’ exhibiting itself in 
the ‘ identity of analysis and synthesis ° that is at bottom the 
notion of 2a perfected individuality—‘the goal of our thoughts ” 
‘Our criterion,’ in short, is ‘this perfection—which is but 
‘individuality*or the idea of complete system. Thus, Bradley is 
_debarred, by his very definition of ‘individuality,’ from, pre- 
dicating it of~any other baing except the Absolute. What I 
contend, however, is that the universal can neither be concrete: 
nor individual ; and theréfore, “to describe the individual as ‘ both 
a concrete parti¢ular and a concrete universal ’—both being 
‘names of real existence’ *—is but doing violence to language. 
To call an individual a concrete particular is something that one 
can readily understand, but at the same breath to designate an 
individual a ‘concrete universal ’ is perplexing’ in the extreme. 


1 Ibid, p. 405. | e? Appearance and Reality, p, 642. . 
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It can only be entertained on the abrogation of the specific distinct- 
ion between the universal and the particular. The perplexity 
is to be raced, however, to that cryptic dictum of Hegel’s in which 
he holds that ‘the universal is identical with itself with the express 
_ qualification, that it simultaneously contains the particular and 
the individual.’ Now the terni ‘contains’ is singularly inappro- 
priate in the context. It owes afl its plausibility to a radical 
confusion of the of predication with “‘is’’ of equation or 
identity. To laste by Hegel’s own example, Caius, Titus 
and Sempronius, as human, are each identical with the property 
of humanity, and thus humanity as a universe contains as its 
particulars Caius, Titus and Sempronius. But it is a mere 
truism that physical inclusion is one thing, and, logical compre- 
hension another—an individual inclusive of its properties is 
something fundamentally diffeyent from the universal as com- 
prehending and manifesting itself in “its particulars. It is far 
better to say, therefore, that the universal characterises the 
individual or the particular. : 

It is not at all difficult to see how this view reacts on the 
nature of the individual—representing it ultimately as a mere 
conflux or ‘meeting-place’ of universals. This is h&w the notion 
of the “concrete universal ° is obtained. But, as -I have already 
argued, this is in effect to abolish the distinction* between the 
j universal and the individual. Individuals, in. the Aristotelian 


sG g?? 


sense of warn ovora are no mere siabharone of, or complex, 

universals merely, simply because. universals are not individuals, 
and no mere synthesis of “whats will brjng ys any the nearer 
to the concrete existence of an individual which we signify „by 
the “that. *’ 

The root trouble for Bradley originates, however, from 
his systematic attempt to measure and define the concrete indivi- 
dual in terms of ‘an abstract, formal individuality—the attempt 
in other words, to reduce the substantive into the merely predi- 
cative. Hence the inadequacy, and the inevitable bankruptcy 
` of the logical criterion of individuality ‘under double’ form eof 
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inclusiveness and harmony,” ! that leads him to declare that 
nothing is, properly speaking, individual or perfect except the 
Absolute; for, this means no more than that Individuality is 


individual or that Perfection is perfect. Individuality is to be ° 


defined, if at all, from the human end, and not from the side of 
the Absolute, which remains, in spite of what one may contrive 
to say to the contrary, an abstract universal. Such a reversion 
of the philosophic method cannot but entail consequences that 
are disastrous, and however much Bradley may try to retrieve 
the situation by calling the individual the concrete universal, the 
concreteness of the individual evaporates in its reduction to the 
universal, or at the most, survives only fn name. Thatis why 
he proceeds, with unsuspecting consistency, to equate the ‘ true 
individual’ with ‘systeme? as équivalent expressions of the 
nature of Reality—though it is reckoned that ‘a self-contained 
individual (like the System, itself) remains in a sense an ideal,’ ° 
Now ‘system, eyen with a capital S, will ever fall far short of, 
and fail to express, that concrete wholeness which reveals itself in 
the individual. In itself the system is a very useful category, so 
far as it exlfibits,a far more complex and comprehensive unity 
than that we meet with in individuals. But that does by no 
means imply that the more complex a unity is, the more concrete 
it necessarily is. * Common sense wold, however, declare ethat 
the relation is fust the reverse. Nevertheless Bradley, no less 
than Bosanquet, is laboyring wnder this very assumption, so far 
as they are bent upon resolving the difference of kind, that exists 
between the abstract and concrete, into one of degrees in complete- 
ness, and treating it like individuality, as a matter of degree, to 
be found in its perfectiom only in the Absolute. Measured by 
such a standard, the finite must necessarily appear to be abstract 
and ideal, and not, therefore, truly, individual and concrete. 


There is, therefore, nothing strange that they should perpetually 


a Appearance and Reality, p. 3T. j 
2 Loe, cit. 
> Principles of Logio, Vol. II (Terminal Essays), p. 658, 
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be talking of a concrete universal or concrete unity, when what 
they are evidently- meaning all the time is simply a complex 
unity, or the unity of a system. Founding, as he does, his còn- 


. ception of unity on differences, that are only precarious and 


superficial, he fails to Justify hérein the character of true uni- 
versality which consists, as Bosanquet phrased it, in ‘sameness 
by means of the other.’ 

It is true that Bradley has declared no less emphatically 
than Bosanquet that ‘there would be no meaning in sameness 
unless it were the identity of differences, the unity of elements 
which it holds together, but must not confound.’ But the 
real meaning of the «‘sameness’ which he, has enshrined 
in his views of unity is to be recovered from. the significant use 
of the metaphor of ‘elements’ and the curiously grudging and 
disparaging tone in which he habitually speaks of differences. 
Forsooth, in a system where ‘difference itself is but phenomen- 
al’ and ‘not ultimate’—in as much as ‘plurality and ‘separate- 
ness themselves exist. only by means of relations’? that are 
unreal—what in reality we can be,’and ‘are asserting’ is simply 
‘ that notwithstanding other aspects this one aspectieof sameness 
persists and is real.’ * But this is not assuredly what he originally 
meant by She true universal or unity in differencé; as a matter 
of fact, it answers exactly to Bosanquet’s definition of generality 
as sameness in spite of the other.’ Wh&t he was out to demon- 
strate and justify is the reality of the ‘concrete universal ’ or 

‘unity in difference’; what he ended by demonstrating is the mere- 
ly general or abstract universal. That is why Bradley is so anxi- 
ous to maintain the aspect of identity or sameness at the expense 
of differences, and regard universals as being identical in their 
diverse instances, so that ultimately he discovers the main evi- 
dence in justification of concrete universals not in recurrent cha- 


racters common to separate existences—for such there are none— 


a Appearance and Reality, p. 348. 
2 Ibid, ps 360 
§ bid, p. 351 (italics mine), 
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but in the self-identity of the ‘cotitinuant.’ This is what he 
calls the true, that is to say, concrete universal which is also the 
individual- or systema of members,- each of which is likewise a 
system in- miniature...Qnce we set--our foot on this path, we 
cannot hope to discover, even- at- the furthest end of it, anything . 
which- can,- with strict justice, -be-called ‘individual.’ For once 
we ‘start by de-realising or: de-individualising the individual—in 
‘pursuance’ of some -abstract idea of -perfect individuality—it is 
vain to attempt to-reconstitute, by-a-process of re- ee 
that- individual -with which the so-called ‘concrete universal ’. 

seeking to re-unite. -[ry, however much we may, to saunas 
ourselves, by the-delusive gospel of the ‘concrete universal,’ -that 
this is the Individual we had been all along in search of, it shall,— 
to repeat his own verdict in another context,—‘no-more make 
that whole which commands our devotion, than some shredded 
dissection of human tatters is that warm and breathing beauty of 
flesh which our hearts fotnd delightful. . For, evidently, in this 
suicidal: purspit, the individual as a substantive existent has dis- 
appeared, and; what we have: instead i is merely a phase-of some ` 
universal which, again, in its turn is a phase of another universal 
until in the Cae run it reaches its consummation, in the manner 
of a ‘note absorbed in the harmony of its higher bliss,’ * in the 


Absolute as the one true Individual. - It is futile to go, on calling | 


a mere synthesis of universals, however concretised, an indivi- 
dual—for, so ‘to insist *wouldebe a more or less fallacy of verbal- 
ism; nor would it do tọ claim, it as the ‘ Paradise regained ’ for 
thought, because, on his own showing; the ‘ Paradise to which one 
returns unless one’s Bel ues come back unchanged, is Paradise 
no longer.’ ° 

It is apparent, therefore, that following the lead of the cate- 
gory of ‘identity in difference’ one‘must terminate in something 
that is neither concrete nor individual, but is assuredly universal 

n j Principles- of Logic, Vol. II. | . 


2 Appearance and Reality, p. 172. - 
' | 3 Principles of Logic, Vol, id, T, E. IV; p. 654. 
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and therefore, abstract. Though the notion of the ‘concrete 
universal ’ as the true type of universality, is somewhat paradoxi- 
cal, if not self-contradictory, it has nevertheless had an eventful 
history, within as well as outside the Hegelian school proper. It 
‘may have fallen short of its immediate purpose—of substantia- 
ting the nature of Reality as Individual—but it may truly be 
said to have succeeded in that it seems to fail, viz., in stressing 
the character of Reality as a concrete unity. It has influenced 
even such an un-Hegalian thinker as Professor Stout in his 
treatment of the universal as being concrete—the universal being 
‘the unity of a class as including its members or instances. * 
Now, this seems to be an extreme-and literal careying out, in an. 
extensional reference, df the Hegelian view of ‘the universal > 
as containing ‘ the particular and the individual.’ It is true that 
Professor Stout stops short of éxtreme nominalism or particular- 
= and retrieves the situation by the admission of the universal 

a ‘distributive unity.’ I have already commented upon the 
marae ambiguity lurking in the Hegelian dicjum, and on the 
impropriety of an extensional rendering of the universal. What 
I am concerned to point out here is that the view of the univer- 
sal asa ‘distributive unity ’"—markedly the epithet ‘@istributive ” 
as used in this context— is illustrative of that error of psycho- 
elogical and: metaphysical hypostatisation of the universal into 
which many a noted thinker have slipped itfadvertently. So 
construed his view is separated ‘by a very thin margin from 
that of undisguised and avowed pominalism. Just as in Brad- 
ley’s rendering of it, the individual is. dissolved into a collection 
of universals that are ultimately housed in the Absolute, so the 
universal, in Prof. Stout’s version of it, is concretised—or, in 
other words, “distributed ’.and instantialized—to the very detri- 
ment of its character as universal. But the ultimate sequel to 
both these characteristic attempts is the same, viz., the abolition 
of the specific distinction between the universal and the particular. 
"Here is clearly a meeting of extremes, which has an interesting 
parallel in the Hegelian school itself. It is an historic commoh- 
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place that the objective or absolute idealism of Hegel which 
is sometimes styled, though paradoxically, ‘ideal-realism,’ has 
in “its ambition to be absolute or thorough-going frequently. 
tended, on account of its much too pretentious ‘“Panlogisrus,’ 
to degenerate as among the left-wing Hegelians and ‘ultra- 
Hegelians,’ into naturalism, historicism, or materialism of the 
most unmitigated type. That is indeed inevitable; an idealism 
that seeks, by its over-emphasis‘on the dictum ‘all that is real 
is rational,’ to obliterate the irreducible antithesis—I say, anti- 
thesis which must, at all costs, be maintained, although anta- 
gonism is denied—between the ideal and the actual, is sure to 
defeat its own end and is ultimately, destined by its natural 
Nemesis fo border upon a crude ‘naturalism or materialism with 
its apotheosis of the actual. The modern Italian neo-Idealism 
which upholds the main Hegelian tradition seems to me to have 
been betrayed mto the very, same fallacy. 


It is apparent that thé doctrine of ‘the concrete universal ° 


as the very ‘seéret’ of Hegel, has, passing through its varying 
formulations in the Hegelian school, come perilously near crass 
nominalism @n what may be called Prof. Stout’s concretism or 


particularism. For, what does his so-called ‘distributive unity °- 


amount to? *It amounts to. saying, in so many words, that 
the universal is a.mere name for the totality of actual and possi- 
ble instances, and as sueh, it gs only nominally contra-diStin- 
guished from nominalism which it virtually is. It is, ‘assuredly, 
straining the resources of *langtfage, and of ordinary speech,” to 
say that all that we mean by the proposition ‘the rose is red’ is 
that the adjective ‘red’ stands, not for the characteristic being of 
the universal ‘red,’ but only and always, for all the actual and 
possible, instances of red. Granted, farther, that the ‘distribu- 


tive unity of a class’ or kind ‘is an ultimate and wumanalysable — 


type of unity,’ how does it avail in enabling us to realise that 


the separate instances of ‘red’ are only instances of the univer-. 
sa] ‘red,’ without a prior knowledge df that of which they are | 


recognised to be the instances? How, in other words, do the 


€ 
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instances come to be referred to the unity of one class if. they 
have no common character except that of belonging to the 
class? The case for ‘distributive unity’ is only- proved - by a 
_ proleptic use of the terms employed; and it is made to rest ulti- 
mately upon what may, in all’ fairness, be described a clear 


votépov mpotepov. By no stretch-‘of imagination can these 
diverse instances of red "be conceived to possess this characteris- 
tic prior to their classification, ‘and: cannot, therefore, serve as 
the basis of classificatiow itself. - , Once it is clearly - grasped that 
universals are integral to reality, and* are to be interpreted not 
in a merely extensional manner—which has been found to be so 
forced and wunnatural—but in- a dired  -connotational 
reference, it is easier to realise that the unity of the universal is 
secured by the common character whigh is compatible with, and, 
in fact, pre-supposes diversity in respect of its exemplifying 
particulars. What is needed, thereforé, is the”  whole-hearted 
recognition and consistent application of the notion, of an inter- 
related system, for relatedness within a system aga category has 
been’ found to be much more findamental, and ultimate, 
and essentially calculated to do justice to the reality ‘of relations 
and characters than either of those of ‘individuality’, ‘identity- 
_in-differenge’, ‘concrete universal’ or even ‘distributive unity:’ 

What is the more note-worthy is that -the unity-which i is charac- 
teristic of an articulate system is ‘sameness by- fneans of- -the 
other’ —a phrase truly“ descriptive of, individuality, not of 
universality as ePosanguer owe have itong therefore ‘concrete. 


8. K. Das 7 
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THOUGHTS ON PROGRESS! 


I. Whilst the generality of mankind is naturally inclined to 
believe that all that has existed and held good 


Four questions cons- for a long time past and during many hundred 
tituting the problem : P . . 
of progress. years is the best of all things and of all insti- 

tutions, the thoughtful man of all ages and of 
all countries has asked himself these questions: What does 
progress mean? Wherein does it consist? What are its condi- 
tions? And how can it be effected ? 

These qneries are apt to suggest themselves to the thinking 
man who is etther dissatisfied or is not, at any rate, fully satis- 
fied with developments in the past either as regards the notion 
of progress, or as regards the methods adopted, or even as 
regards the, results actually obtained, and has somehow caught 
‘glimpses into and believed in the possibility of a new form of 
existence e ushering in another state of things which is better 
suited to the needs of humanity, happier and prosperous than 
any of those experienced heretofore. The preamble of the 
Seventh Pillay Edict of King Asoka of India will, I think, clearly 
bear out this point. In the introductory statement of, this 
famous edict His Gifted Majesty and Grace the King says: ° 

“The monarchs who had reigned in the past ages @f man- 
kind desired to see the people sufficiently grow in the growth of 
piety and morality, gut they did not sufficiently grow. Now by 
what path shold Ielead them to progress, by what means can I 
‘enable them to sufficiently grow in the growth of piety and 
morality, and how can I uplift them by effecting the desired 
growth in piety and morality? Then this thought occurred to 
me.: I will cause proclamations of the ideals of piety and mora 
lity to be proclaimed and instructions in the laws of piety and 

1 This paper is substantially just a fuller form of two lectures, one addressed to the 
Philosophy Club of the Presidency College, Calcutta, on the Problem of Conflict, on January, 


©18, 1980, and the other to a select gathering of the public of Chinsurah, on Progress and. 
its Conditions, on February, 15, 1980, 
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morality to be imparted, being attentive whereto they will abide 
by them and elevate themselves.” 

Though by my professional duties I have been concerned * 
with the past history and civilisation of India, I cannot but 
welcome this occasion when I ùm called upon to express my 
views on a subject on which every thinkmg man or woman, I 
dare say, has some definite opinion, and that in response to the 
call of those who have failed to remain satisfied with develop- 
ments in the long past of this country either as regards the 
notion of progress, or as regards the methods adopted, or even’ 
as regards the results actually obtained, and somehow enter- 
tained a belief in the pogsibility of a better state of things to 
come. And whatever the real weight and value of my reflec- 
tions on this fundamental problefa of human society, I will 
frankly lay them before the reader for his sober considera- 
tion. : . ° ‘ 

II. At the very outset arises the question ¢ What does 
progress mean? ‘It goes without?” saying that 
stepping onward is the accepted etymological 
sense of the word progress, or that continuous advancement, 
improvement, change for the better, perfection, elevation, and 
such other words pass current as its synonyms. Ican*quite see 
their usefulness for common under standing in daily conversa- 
tions of men. Keeping them withjm ther reasonable bounds, 
I may even utilise them for explaining what I understand to be 
the meaning of progress, never forgetting. to beware of the 
danger of misinterpretation when one’s ideas are presented in- 
terms of common parlance. 

It is easy to detect that the commonly accepted etymological 
sense and various synonyms of progress carry with them certain 
‘metaphorical implications and vagaries of imagination which, 
if not carefully guarded against, are likely to produce confusion. 
For as soon as one begins to talk of progress as stepping on- 
ward, one is apt to have at the back of one’s mind the fancy of, 
moving on and on by a set path of the journey of man’s life to 


Meaning of progress. 
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a set destination or goal.* In the same train of imagination 
one may be led to think of proceéding step by step in order to 
effect a continuous advancement and a continual change for the 
better up till the final stage of development or evolution is 
reached,” As, on the one hand, this play of imagination appears 
happy on account of its optimistic appeal so, on the other hand, 
it arouses the dread of fatigue of journeying through a weary 
path compelling the human mind to eagerly seek final repose or 
rest in an eternal home, a perfect state- of things, a glorious 
paradise. It is necessary to guard against these poetical associa- 
tions and creative fancies of art. 

I may be prepared to accept stepping as an interpretation of 
progress provided that it does not suggest the imagery of the 
cycles of movemerit,—of moving forward and backward, of enve- 
lopment and development, progression and retrogression.’ I can 


1 For instancg the Kali-samtarana Upanishad emphatically declares that there is no 
better meanseof cgossing the fearful seasof existence in this Dark Age than repeating this 
formula of the Lord's name : e 


Hare-Rama, Hare-Rima, Rima-Réme, Hare-Hare | 
e Hare-Rrishża, Hare-Krishna, Krishna-Krishna, Hare-Hare || 


And in the Kindred Sayings, the Buddhist herald of paradise sings out in this strain : 


‘* Straight is the name that Road is called, and Free 
From Fear he quarter whither thou art bound, 
Thy chariot is the Silent Runner named, 

With wheels ofeRighteoys effort fitted well. 
Conscience the Leaning Board; the Drapery 
Is Heedfulness , the driver is the Norm, 

I say, and Right views, they that run before: 
And, tt it woman, be it man for whom 

Such chariot doth wait, by that same car 

Into Nibbina’s presence shall they come.” 


3 This is indeed the substance of the Brahmgnical doctrine of four asramas or stages 
of. effort, and of the Buddhist doctrine of chartya oy pāramitä. In the Ganaka-Moggallana- 
Sutta of the Majjhima-Nikaya the Brahmanical doctrine has beep set forth in these words: 
“ Tust as a mathematician counts the numbers in an ascending order, one, two, three, and 
so on, or just as one walks up a staircase step by step, so the Brahmanical teachers have 
gradusted their system of training and rules of practical life.” ” 

S ere the allusion is to the Brahmanical* and Buddhist notions of cosmical eras 

*(eamvarta-vivarta-kalpas), and to the Jain notion of wtsarpins and avasarpint yugas,. 
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concede stepping only in the sense of the preparedness and possi- 
bility of mankind for taking certain definite steps, another set of 
such steps, and yet another set ad infinitum, sufficing, as devised , 
each time, to suit their manifold needs and diversify their works 
of creation. In following certain .definite courses of action the 
utmost that may be expected is the conscjousness of a felt advance 
in the sense that the steps previously taken were not the last or 
final ones (charama or parama) but that now they are capable 
of taking other courses, after that other ones,’ and so on. The 
degree of progress is to be determined by the measure of prepar- 
ness and possibility of humanity for taking certain definite 
courses of action sufficing, as devised under varying circumstan- 
ces, to suit its manifold needs and diversify its works of creation. 
It is immaterial, as I shall show helow, that certain courses now 
taken should always be consistent withe those known to have 
been taken before, The soundness js to ‘be tested rather néga- 
tively, namely, to see that steps that are now beipg taken are 
not inconsistent with the preceding ones.’ i 

I am not surely juggling with mere words when I ainat 
that in judging the soundness of the steps of progress the really 
important thing to consider is not whether the devised courses 
are consistent in all respects with those tried before but rather 
whether these are not inconsistent with them. The Indian dia- 
lectic recognises position, cownter-position, juxta -position and 
trans-position as the four different modes -of determination of 


7 Consistency is the insistence of all- cults i: consbrvation (sthitz). One of the 
clauses in the valedictory address of the teacher to the pupil on the “datter’s leaving the 
school (Taittirtys Upanishad, I, 9) is ; “ Perform only those good works ‘which have beem 
done by us (predecessor§), and not others, One of the seven essential conditions of 
national or communal well-being that are said to have been laid down by the Buddha 
Mahaparinibb&na-Suttanta, Ch. I) is : So long as the individuals of a nation or commu- 

eatuiy do not seek to establish that which is not established and to upset that whichis well- 
established, so long they mèy be expected to prosper and not to decline.’ The pious wish 
expressed by King Asoka in hisedicts is that ‘his sons, grandsons, and the descendants 
whoa follow them, as long as the present world-system continues, should abide by the prin- 
ciples and ideals of piety and morality inculcated by him.” The repeated ipsistence of 
Brahmanism is on the consistency of man’s actions with she Vedic !injunctions,« and tha 
exceptions are only the cases where the departures may be excused, 
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truth relating to all matters of fact. The position is the putting 
forth of the thesis in the form of an Affirmation that “something 
ig something (say consistent).’ The counter-position is the 
contradiction of the thesis by an antithesis in the form of a 
negation that ‘something is not something (say, not consistent).’ 
The juxta-position is the gombination of incompatibles or the 
explaining away of the fact of opposition between the thesis and 
the antithesis by a half-hearted synthesis in -the form of an 
analytical discrimination of the parts that ‘something is in 
some regard something (say, consistent) andin some regard other 
thing (say, mconsistent).’ Lastly, the trans-position is the 
further step’ of synthesis in the form of an artistic 
appreciation of* its total effect that ‘something is, upon 
the whole, neither something (say, consistent), nor 
other thing (say, inconsistént), and yet partakes somehow of the 
character of bofh.’* As will he evident from the following illus- 
tration, “not incgnsistent,’*here proposed as the sound test of 
the steps of epragress, covers the ground of all these four 
modes. : l À 

If in deyising the best conceivable food for the modern civi- 
lised man we be all along concerned to make it consistent, rigo- 
rously consistent, with the food of the first man who used to eat 
all things raw and uncooked, we can never dream of the art of” 
cooking, and what to speak of its progress! If, on the ther 
hand, our main consideration be that it will not be inconsistent 
with the first man’s food, thatit wlll not be inconsistent with 
any other man’s fsod, nd-even that it will not be inconsistent 
with any food which is the subsistence of life in general, we may 
be sure to get wider and wider scopes for investigation, compari- 
son, deliberations on relative excellence and drawback, and suita- 
bility and unsuitability, improvement of the technique of the art, 
fresh discovery and invention, determination and choice. 


: 1 Tt may bè noted-that the seven modes of the’ Jain dialectic (sapta-bhangi-naya) 
Narésnothing but further elaborations of the four mentioned above, 
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The insistence on consistency is needed, as one may reason- 
ably contend, to secure and widen the domain of the first man’s 
food and of food at large. But the rigorous insistence on it if 
bound to be detrimental to the art of cooking, and itis likely. to 
be an impediment to man’s existence where, for some reasons or 
other, the natural food is not available, Too much insistence on 
consistency is destined to create what the poet of Bengal aptly calls 
‘‘the incubus of petrified tradition.’’ If the insistence, however, 
be that ié will not anyway be inconsistent, I may venture to think 
that no food which has been careftlly devised after deliberations 
from all possible standpoints will not only not contradict either 
the first man’s food, or another man’s food, or food at large, but 
will deepen its significance along with the greater and greater 
realisation of the possibilities of the art of selection and preparation 
of human food. The fetish or false *pride that the last man’s 
food is not what the first man’s food was, that the last man’s 
food is all dressed and cooked and the first mgn’s food was all 
raw and uncooked will vanish as the testimony of faet will show 
that in no stages of human evolution the man has done or could - 
do away with the first man’s food. One can say indeed that the 

‘degree of progress depends on the measure of oar recogni- 
tion that may be given tothe first man’s food, to the second 
*man’s food’, to all men’s food, nay, to all food; and it depends 
also én the possibility of beiag followed by another kind of best 
devised food, and yet another kind: " 

_+ It may be pointed out that so.far as the best devised food of 
the modern man leaves room for the raw end eyncooked edibles, 
it is consistent with the first man’s food; that so far as it makes 
due provision for the edibles dressed and cooked, it is inconsis- 
tent; that in respect Of both, considered as two distinct elements 
or constituents, if is a compound, aggregate or composite; and 
that so far as the total effect of both.on the human system and 
their combined effect on the sesthetic sense go, it is neither con- 
sistent nor inconsistent. e : : 

Even further analytical discrimination may be attempted 
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enabling one to form judgments which vill be of a quantitative, 
or of a qualitative, or of a proportional character. And what is 
in all these respects true of food, holds- equally true of dress, 
habitation, social organisation, economic scheme, politital cons- 
titution, method of administration, language, thought, art and 
education. ° 

Continuous advancement as a synonym of progress has its 
significance if it implies that continued, repeated, sustained and 
strenuous efforts are necessary to produce the diverse and best 
possible results. But if it implies, on the contrary, that mankind 
should at all times and in all cases follcw the beaten track and 
travel by the same kind of vehicle to a fixed paradise, it dwindl- 
es into monotony, and hence dullness. Perfection as another 
synonym may have its significayce as representing the last stage 
of the history of a single course of action devised to produce a 
particular kied of result. Butifitimpels one to believe that 
no other courses can be devised to produce Other gooc results 
and that it’is ‘advisable in the’ economy cf human thought and 
energy to keep to that single course of action under al! condi- 
tions, the gonsequence is stagnation, and hence death. The idea 
of improvement is dependent on the notion of standard. It also 
has its signéficance as a means of checking pretentious claims to 
the originality of ‘method or of production, and ho less, as 4 
means of preventing thoughtless imitation and waste of chergy. 
But if it implies the stifling of all efforts because these are not 
commensurate with a ‘set standard, it tantumounts to strangling 
the life of the whole human race. 
‘ hus one may entertain all the current and generally 
accepted ideas im a reasonable and limited sense, not losing sight 
of the suggested meaning of progress’as stepping in the sense of 
the increasing preparedness and possibility of mankind for 
taking certain definite steps, other such steps, and alter them 
other ones, sufficing, as devised each time, to suit their manifold 
needs and diversify the products*of thought and art, not. 
contradicting in essence the traditions of the past, and - 
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not expecting any more than the consciousness of a fe 
advance. l | í 

Upon the whole, the claim made is that if we devise t 
best conceivable food or think the best conceivable thought, 
this food or thought, the food or thought of all ages, countri 
and peoples will receive its due recognition, gain in significanc 
that is, will, to use the noble phrase, fulfil itself. If we tru 
and vigorously live the full life, in the fulness of life that x 
are able tọ live, will live on the forefathers who are otherwi 
dead and gone. 


So far regarding the meaning of progress. 
[To be continued. | 


B. M. BARUA 
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THE, MAKINC OF A NATION 


An attempt is made here to discover what elements have 
been found helpful, necessary or indispensable in the building up 
of nations in order to get some guidance as to what may be done 
in India towards bringing about a sense of national unity. 

To-day the term ‘nationality ’ is used so much and so loosely 
that a little time and thought devoted to it will not be entirely 
wasted. Being so much a part of our mental aptitude we seldom 
pause to find out what itis, how it is constituted and how aroused. 

Says Blumtschli, the German political writer: ‘‘ While 
diversity of races is natural, the nations into which they divide 
or which have arisen from the fusion of the different races are 
clearly the product of history. Nations are historical members of 
Humanity and its races.” ‘* History by processes of separation 
and fugion as well as by. „change and development has in the 
course of time . severed nations,and produced new ones. Hence 
the peculiarities of nations appear lessein their physical appear-. 
ance than in their spirit and character, their language and their 
law.” ! Maces break up into nations through the operation of 
certain forces, and so there can be several nations in one race, 
and even several races in one nation. We start with races and 
in course of time come to nations. , 

To make : intelligible what we mean by a one: we CaN 
define it provisionally in Ramsay Muir's words as “ʻa body of 
people who feel themselves to be naturally linked together by 
certain affinities which are so strong and real for them that they 
can live happily together, are dissatisfied when disunited, and 
cannot tolerate subjection to people who do not share these ties.’’ ? 
This, of course, is when the process is more or less completed, 
A personification of this unity may be said to be the spirit of 
nationality. 

 Blumtschli, J. K., Theory of the State, Book 2, Chap. I, pp. 84-85. 


Ramsay Muir, Nationalism and Internationalism, p. 38. 


kt 
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What are the factors in the making of nationality, the ties 
of affinity necessary to consjitute a nation ? We shall deal with 
them severally and somewhat exhaustively. What has history 
to say P` , 

The occupation of a defirfed geographical area with a 
character of its own is often assumed *to be one. It cannot be 
denied that most of the clearly marked nations have enjoyed a 
geographical unity, and have ften owed their nationhood, in 
part, to this fact. But this is not indispensable for nationhood. 
One of the most persistent and passionate of European nation- 
alities, the Poles, has no clearly defined geographical limits on 
any side. On the other hand, between France | “and Germany, 
two different and hostile nationalities, the line "of geographical 
division seems almost accidental; again, the real geographical 
unity which belongs to the Hungarian plains with its ring of 
encircling mountains and its single river system has not availed 
to create a national unity. Geographical -unitys may help, but 
it is not the main source of nationhood. : 

Unity of race is often considered to be one essential, perhaps 
the one essential, element in nationhood. History does not 
support this belief. There is no nation in the world that is not of 
mixed race, and there never has been a race which has succeeded 
in including all its members within a single hationality. In his 
‘ Nati$nalism and Internationalism,’ Ramsay Muir, granting 
that ‘“‘some degree of racial unity is indeed almost indispensable 
in ndtionhood,’’ adds that ‘“‘ it ig'enough that the various ele- 
ments in the nation should have forgotten their ¢ivergent origins 
and that there should be. no sharply drawn cleavage between 
them. In other words, racial mixture is not hostile to 
the growth of national spirit, so long as the races are merged 

“nd there is free intercourse, by intermarriage and otherwise, 
between them. What is fatal to the growth of a sense of nation- 
ality is that one of the constituent races should cherish a con-, 
-viction of its own superiority” and that this conviction should be 

" embodied in law or custom.’ One cannot help asking ‘‘ What 
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about the United States of America where everyone of the condi- 
tions quoted as antagonistic to the $uilding up of nationality is 
qbviously present ? ° Muir has wi overlooked this case or 
deliberately set it aside as not yet a nationality. No one who 
has seen nationalistic demonstrations in the States can doubt the 
vigour of her nationalism. How long such a nation can hold 
together, however, time only can say. 

A third factor in nationality, far more important, perhaps, 
than race,,is unity of language. A common language is the 
special mark of a people, especially because the colour and 
quality of a language and the colour and quality of the thought 
of those usingeit have not a little to do with each other. Those 
who cannot understand it tend to bt regarded as foreigners, 
strangers. It is the expression, of the common spirit and the 
instrument of intellectwal intercourse. A national language 
keeps the sense of nationality living and awake by. daily exercise. 
Even strange races entering the heritage of a new language are 
gradually trangfor med in spirit until their nationality is changed. 
Thus the German tribes of the Ostrogoths and Lombards in 
Italy became Italians, the Celts, Franks and Burgundians in 
France befame French and the Slavs and Wends in Prussia be- 
came German. ‘There is scarcely any racial affinity between the 
people of northern, Italy and those of the extreme South; but 
they speak a cOmmon language whjch has been standardjzed by 
a great ‘literature. ‘But for this how could Mazzini’s young 
prophets have appealed to all the Italians ? A common language 
means also a cammen ‘literature which is the means of commu- 
nity of thought and feeling, acommon inspiration of great ideas, 
a common heritage of songs and folk-tales, embodying and im- 
pressing upon each successive generation the national point 
of view. : =o 

And yet unity of language does not necesSarily bring about 
national unity, and disunity of language does not necessarily pre- 
vent it.. The Spanish language dominates Central and South 
«Ameriéa but these lands have long ceased to feel any such affinity | 


° ələ 
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with Spain as would lead them to desire political uņity with her. 
The American speak Engliph but they are a perfectly distinct 
nationality. Here not language but the difference of natura] 
circumstances and pursuits, of historical, social and political con- 
ditions, which has divided one people into two. On the other 
hand, the Swiss are a nation though they have no language pecu- 
liar to themselves, but are divided into French-speaking, Ger- 
man-speaking and Italian-speaking districts. Belgians are a 
nation though they speak Flemish, French and German. Unity 
of language, therefore, though it is of great potency as a nation- 
building force, is neither indispensable to the growth of nationa- 
lity nor sufficient of itself to make a nation. ` e 

Religious unity has sometimes been regarded as a factor in 
the development of nationality and there are cases in which it 
‘has proved a potent force in hationsmaking. The national 
character of the Scots is probably more due to the work of John 
Knox than to any other single cause. But religion of itself has 
seldom or never sufficed to create a nation. It , Mey be more 
plausibly argued that religious disunity is hostile to nationhood. 
Ireland is a notorious instance. On the other hand, there are 
not wanting cases where religious disunity has nd been an 
obstacle to national unification. Germans are conscious of unity 
as anation apart from the differences between Protestants, 
Catholigs, Pantheists and Jews, and are distinguished from 
foreign “peoples of the same religion. * England has hever known 
religious unity since the Reformation, Religious freedom which 
is valued more highly than unity of belief f 1n mos}, Western lands 
has never been found to weaken national feeling.” In conclusion, 
we may say that while in some cases religious unity has power- 
fully contributed to create and strengthen national unity, and 
while in other cases religious disunity has placed grave obstacles 
in its way ; on tht whole, religion has not been a factor of the 
first importance in the making of nations. It must be added, 
however, that when the fundamental conceptions, ideals and 
itaplications of the religions are so widely dissimilar as to* make « 
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mutual understanding and friendly co-operation very difficult, - 

religious unity becomes almost indigpensable for national unity. 
The fundamental antagonism betwee the outlook of the Moslems 
and of the Christians in the Ottoman Empire made the growth 
of national sentiment among these communities quite unrealiz- 
able. The instance of the antipathy between the Hindus and 
Moslems of India has often been cited in this connection. But 
it must be remembered also that there are other factors at least 
equally strong drawing these people together. 

Common subjection to a. firm and systematic gevernment, 
even if it is despotic, may well help to create a nation especially 
if a system of.just and equal laws is created which the subjects 
can fully accept as part of their mode of life. The nationhood of 
France owes a great debt to its practically despotic kings from 
Philip Augustus downwards. ‘It was again the despatism of 
Charles V and Philip IT which. hammered the divided states of 
Spain into a real nation., Common subjection and hostility to a 
foreign rule is, ‘one of the most, potent forces making for national 
unification as it tends to make divergent groups willing to 
unite in the face of a common crisis. The political unity 
brought #bout, by the British has greatly assisted the sense of 

national unity in India. In view of all that has been said so 
far, we are led to remark that there is no single infallible-test of 
what constitutes nationality unless it be the people’s own con- 
viction of their nationhood.* The final deciding factor in nation- 
ality is psychological, .* National characteristics,’ according to 
Pillsbury,’ ‘‘ arp not’ discovered directly but only through 
_xesponses of the individual, and through the responses that 
betray his emotional and intellectual activities. Ask him if you 
want to know to what nationality he belongs and you will have 
a better criterion than his racial descent or physical measurement. . 
Nationality is first of all a psychological and sotiological problem; 
only indirectly can it be determined by anthropometry or even by 
history.’ (Pillsbury, p. 20.) In, other words, the essence of 


1 W. B. Pillsbury :, Psychology of Nationalism and Internationalism, New York, 1919. 
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nationality is a sentiment and is to be seen in the common 
spirit and common charactex{ which inspires it. i 

In the language of Ramsay Muir,’ ‘‘ The most potent of. 
all nation-moulding forces, the one indispensable factor which 
must be present whatever else may be lacking, is the possession 
of a common tradition, a memory of sufferings endured and vic- 
tories won in common, expressed in song and legend, in the 
dear names of great personalities that seem to embody in them- 
selves the character and ideas of the nation, in the names also of 
sacred places wherein the national memory is enshrined. 

“The indestructible nationality of the rude mountaineers 
of Serbia is not due to race or language or religion, though all 
of these have contributed to form it, so much as to the proud 
memory of Stephen Dushan, the tragic memory of Kossova, and 
the four bitter centuries of slavery that followed it; it is deepened 
by the memory of the long obscure struggle against the Turks 
from 1804 to 1829 and enriched by fhe triumphs of 19412 and 
1918; it is made imperishable by tHe heroic sufferings of the men 
of 1914 and 1915, by their agony of defeat quite as much as by 
their victories. Here is the source of the paradox o nationali- 
ty; that it is only intensified by sufferings, and like the great 
Antaeus in the Greek fable, rises with redoubled strength every 
time it is beaten down into the bosom ðf its mother earth. 
Heroic*achievements, agonies” heroically endured, these, are the 
sublime food by which the spirit of nationhood is nourished ; 
from ` these are born the sacred*and -fmperishable tradition 
that make the soul of nations.” ‘“ No ‘one “contributes so 
much to light the flames of national patriotism as the 
conqueror who gives it the opportunity of showing that 
it is inspired by the unconquerable spirit of liberty by 

“whose appeal tha meanest soul cannot fail to be thrilled.” 
The fire of German patriotism itself was inextinguishably 
lighted by the tyranny of Napoleon. Why are the Swiss a 
mation though made up of detached fragments of thtee great 


+ Ramsay Muir, Nationalism and Internationalism, p. 48. 
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l l 
neighbour peoples? They are made,a nation by the memory 
of fheir long common defence of Pn among the mountains. 
Once memories of servitude, exploitgtion and suifering have been 


branded into the soul of a people, their nationhood " becomes 
indestructible. : 


Nationality then is ati elusive idea, difficult to define. It 
cannot be tested or analysed by formulae. Its essence is a 
sentiment and in the last resort’we can only say that a nation 
is a nation because its members passionately and | 
unanimously believe if to be so. No single factor, neither 
geographical unity nor race, nor language, nor religion, seems 
to be indispengable to nationhood, and even the possession of 
common traditions, though the most powerful of all binding 
forces, need not prevent the inelusion within a nation of ele- 
ments which do not fully share those traditions. Some, at 
Jeast, of the ties of afinity the people that claims nationhood 
must possess, ‘but nð one of them is essential or can be used as 
a certain criterion. : 

Since it is not solely’ or even mainly based upon racial 
homogen&ity, nationality can be nursed into existence even 
= where most of the elements of unity are lacking in the beginning. 
It is often said of India, as formerly of Italy, that she is “f only 
a geographical’expression;’’ yet Italy, that never was a, nation 
even in the days of Impetial Rome, has become one during 
living memory. So glso ofGermany might the same expression 
have been used; yet Germany has sprung one nation from a 
congeries of separate and often warring states. 


The nation must be an ideal before it can bécome an actuali- 
ty. The ideal must be preached’ everywhere. This is the 
lesson we learn from history. Italian poets sang of their lan.” 
Italy as ideal was pictured and chanted until Italian hearts 
throbbed responsive to Italy as Motherland. Then came 
„Mazzini the idealist, who wrote bis words of fire; Garibaldi, 
the warrior, who drew his sword and battled, and Cavour, the’ 
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statėsman, who built the Italian polity. Italy w was born ; she 
came from the world of ideas p the world of facts ! 
The common past must 

Education can help tremendously, in this direction. History 
must be taught in every school in a new way.` The example 
of most Western countries suggests that the historians who 
write for boys should be patriots pulsing with love and pride in 
the splendid story of their country’s past. The oath which 
young Italy imposed at initiation is a fine specimen of one of 
the ways to which men have had recourse. ‘“In the name of 
God and of Italy, in the name of all the martyrs of the holy 
Italian cause who have fablen beneath foreign ənd domestic 
tyranny...... eby the love I bear to the country that gave my 
mother birth, and will be the fome gf my children......by 
the blush that rises to my brow when I stand before the citizens 


of other lands, to know that I have no rights of citizenship, no ° 


country and no national flag by the memory of our former 
greatness, and the sense, of our present degradation by the 
tears of Italian mothers for their sons dead on the scaffold, in 
prison, or in exile, by the suffering of the millions...&.I swear 
to dedicate myself wholly and for ever to strive to constitute 
Italy one free, independent, republican nation.’’’ ‘Mem who 
have risen to national fame through service should be held up 
as examples and ideals in schools ail ove? the countey, and 
citizenship education should be stressed. Prize contests for the 
composition of national songs, the designing gf a national flag, 
the writing of biographies of national heroes, and. “the like, are 
calculated to serve not only the immediate end, but also the 
remoter purpose of informing the intelligence and developing a 
sentiment for national-unity among students. A host of other 
ways and means have been, and still are being tried, with 


not a little success, as one might see in the educational pro-. 


gramme for the assimilation of aliens in a country like the 
United States of America. > ; 


1 Rose, J. H., Rise of Nationality in Modern History, pp. 81-2. 


e shown forth and dwelt upon. 
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In, defence of the sentiment of natřonality it may be said, 
using the language of J. H. Rose,*}that “ The cosmopolitan 
who sneers at his country and raves about humanity is like a 
man who disdains the use of stairs and seeks to leap to the. 
first floor. Such efforts have always failed...... Because narrow- 
minded people can’t see beyond their town or country, you do 
not therefore abolish the organization of the town or country. 
You retain the organization and seek to widen their outlook. 
The true line of advance is not tọ sneer at nationality and decry 
patriotism, but to utilise those elemental forces by imparting 
to them a true aim instead of the false aim which has deluged 
Europe with blopd.’’ The reason why nationality has often 
been a conflict category is because of its. tendency to forget the 
rights and needs of other gationdlities. ‘ My country right or 
wrong’ is an attitude bred by false patriotism and does not make 
fot peace. Nationalism *in, the West has. been the means of 
mobilization, with a view toaggress and conquest, and worse, 
if is turning some peace-loving countries into military camps. 
As Tagore picturesquely puts’ if im his book on Nationalism, 
the Wester nations with their armies and cannon stood before 
the shores of l and thundered forth saying ‘‘ Let there 
be a nation,” and a nation was born. 

All that we can claim for the rousing of national conscious- 
ness in the countries of ‘ No-nation’ is that it is necessary for 
commanding the hearing of the Councils of the Nations and in- 
dispensable for making any worthwhile contribution that may be 
distinctive of their culture and heritage. The Orient, as a rule, 
has never cast covetous eyes on other men’s land or gold or oil. 
The keynote of Eastern nationalism, as noticeable in the demands 
of China and India to-day, is the desire to have a chance to 
develop in ways which are natural and normat to them, with 
the hope that, unhammpered and unmolested, they may bring 
their peculiar treasures, as.once indeed they did, to the altar 


> Ibid. 
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-of Humanity. One a parting into ‘many peoples, 
enables it, by their compptition and their manifold energies to 
unfold all those hidden powers which are capable of common 
development, and to fulfil its destiny more abundantly. In clos- 
ing, it would not be out of place to quote the sublime concep- 
tion of nationality expressed by noe less a nationalist than 
Mazzini himself. ‘‘ Every people has its special mission which 
will co-operate towards the fulfilment of the general: mission of 
Humanity; that mission constitutes its Nationality.’’ 


G. S. KRISHNAYYA 
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HISTORY OF TAXATION OF SALT UNDER FHE 
RULE OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 


f Bombay. 


The annexations of 1818 -gave to Bombay a territorial 
importance similar to that already possessed by the Presidencies 
of Bengal and Madras. Imposition of salt tax was one of the 
steps which was needed as much ‘to place the finance of the 
province on a footing of equality with those of other parts as to 
supply the ways and means of an ‘improved - ‘and expensive 
administration that must at thee, same time forego~ the proceeds 
of some indigenous forms of obnoxious taxation. But the 
whole of our present period was to pass away in deliberations 
and distussionseand no. action hee actually taken till the begin- 
ning of the*next. 

The investigation of the year 1816 showed the practicability 
of substantgal improvement of Government’s resources through 
the levy of such duty on salt as would not bear heavily on the 
people. Ox the basis of those returns, the Bombay Government 
proposed to establish a salt monopoly at the maximum monopoly’ 
price of a Irttle more than, Rs. 1°13-6 per maund. T8 safe- 
guard the monopoly, it proposed the imposition of a prohibitory 
duty on the import of Salt int) any part of the province and on 
the transit of all*salt ‘through the British territories annexed to 
the Presidency except on such salt as might be purchased at 
the Company’s sales or depots. The Bombay Government 
satisfied itself by previous enquiry from Madras, where the 
conditions were in many respects similar, that the monopoly was 
working there satisfactorily from every point of view. And we 
should not forget that the opposition against the Bengal mono- 
noly had not yet become strong though it had begun to make 
itself felt. 
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l It was in 1823 that fs draft of a regulation, embodying 
the above proposals, was fdrwarded to the Court of Directors for 
approval. But the latter pas it down for “‘in districts recent- 
ly acquired and still in grèat measure unsettled, the taxation 

‘of an article, necessary to subsistence must be considered as 
grievous and oppressive.” * 

The question was then dropped, but only for a short while. 
Early in 1825 the matter was again referred to the Bombay 
Customs Committee, which was just then appointed. It was 
taken for granted that the duty was susceptible of increase. 
The Committee was only asked to suggest, after proper investi- 
gation, the highest rate of duty that might be advisable to 
adopt. Monopoly having meanwhile fallen inéo discredit, the 
Government did not contemplate its establishment. The Com- 
mittee was therefore asked td suggest some other mode of 
raising the revenue that would be most’ suitable to, the condriOns 
of the country. 

After a very assiduous and onin inquiry, spy eading over 
almost a year, one of the members of the Committee, who was 
deputed for the purpose, ‘submitted his views in 1826. Mr. 
Bruce—for that was the name of the gentleman—ré&ommended 
no drastic change in the method of management which already 
. existed butsuggested many minor improvements of very great 
usefuJness. To speak generally, he framed his fecommendations 
with an eye to the establishment of greater freedom of manufac- 
ture, and trade, to secure as far as, practicable, an equality of 
conditions for all by doing away with "all privileges, whether 
of the government or of favoured individuals and also suggested 
measures for simplifying the unnecessarily cumbrous process of 
administering the revenue.. He eloquently advocated the urgent 
need of abolishing the transit duties and proposed in its stead 
the levy of three duties, of which one wag an excise on salt at 
the rate of 6 as. 4 pies per maund, being an increase of 90% on 


> Reply of 11th February, 1824. 
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the previous rate. -Mr. Bruce did} not apprehend that the 
higher duty would appreciably incase the burden since he’ 
estimated that the transit duty, collected ‘from salt alone, 
amounted to nearly a third of the yhole amount obtained in 
that way. 


The Bombay Government, on the whole, vere the re: ` 
commendations. A draft regulation was prepared in very broad 
outlines, leaving the important questions, such as the rate of 
duty and the mode of realizing the revenue, undecided, and was 
transmitted to the Court of Directors in the middle of 1828. 


About the same time in the following year, the Court of 
‘Directors communicated their approval of the measure on the 
distinct understanding that it was merely meant as commuta- 
tion for the more’ inconvenient duties of transit and not as 
adding to the burdens of the people. They had no doubt that the 
reveñue proposed to be raised upon salt would be paid with 
much less inconvenience “by the people than an equal amount in 
the shape of tr ansit duties. . 


As regards the undecided, points the Court of Directors com- 
mended the principle of a uniform excise duty and of the rate 
proposed by Bruce. ‘‘ The method,’’ in their opinion, ‘‘ has 
great advantages and it is only when local circumstances inter- 
fere with the meals of protection agamst the smtiggler, that: 
any other play ought ever to be preferred.’ They consédered 
the rate of duty suggested by Bruce to be reasonable. ‘‘It was 
not so high as to add nagterially to the cost of the article even 
to those, who, fusm their-locality, had been the least subject 
heretofore to the burthen of the transit duty and would be com- 
pensated for to those at a distance from the place of supply by 
the discontinuance of the transit duty.’ 


In the meantime, the India Government, to which a copy 
of the draft regulation was sent, had‘asked the Bombay Govern- 
ment to give a decided opinion of their own regarding the rate of 
duty and the mode of management? Accordingly in April of: 

7 
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1829, the Bombay Government had despatched another regula- 
‘tion that was definite on those points. The Government, had 
great misgivings about the propriety of a flat rate throughout 
the Presidency. It had bLonsequently proposed that only a 
‘statutory maximum of 13 as. 3 pies per maund was to be fixed, 
and the actual rate to be levied would depend upon the circum- 
stances of each locality. 


The new regulation received, the sanction of the Court of 
Directors in 1830. It is somewhat curious that the Court had 
so readily subscribed to the proposition of the Bombay Govern- 
ment since only a decade ago it had discountenanced a similar 
proposal of the Madras Government as unsound. + The Govern- 
ment next started to settlé the preliminaries and* work out the 
details. Inquiries were instituted to ascertain the actual rate 
that was to be levied in each’ distriet. The inquiries lasted 
ti 1835. ; 


Meanwhile the publication of Trevelyan’s geport focussed 
the attention of all upon the evits of the inland dutfes as on no 
previous occasion and tHe Imperial Government had in conse- 
quence to appoint in 1835 a Customs Committeg to suggest 
means for improving the customs revenue of the whole of 
India. . 


Since the subject of the Committee’s investjgation had an 
important and direct bearing on, the question of Bombay salt 
duty, it was decided to defer the final decision in the matter 
till ‘the publication of the aboVYe-mentioned report. The 
Customs Committee at first recommended fhe abolition of inland 
transit duties and the substitution of a uniform schedule of 
export and import duties. But when the India Government 
objected to do away with the inland duties on grounds of finan- 
Gial stringency, the Committee, on second thought, suggested, 
among other things, the adoption of a uniform excise and im- 
port duty on salt in Bombay at the rate of eight annas per 

‘maund in order to make up for the loss that would result from 
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the abrogation of the inland duties irf the province. Subsequent 
discussion as to the actual rate that would be most suited t 
the conditions of the province proceeded on the new line of : 
uniform duty thus suggested. The Bombay Governmént’s re 
gulation founded on the principle of a variable rate receded int 
the background and ultinfately proved abortive. 


(To be continued.) 


PARIMA} Ray 


AUTUMN SONG 
(After Paul Verlaine) 


The long sighs . 

That atise 

From Autumn’s violins, 
My heart distress, 

And weariness 

Beginse 

O’erwhelmed with rue, 
And pallid too, . 
When the hour’s near ; 
I call to mind 

Day left bekind,’ 

And shed a.tear. 

Then do we go 

Where ill winds blow, 
I and my grief ; 

Till here and there 
We're twirled in air 
Like a dead leaf. 


F. V. Wi: 
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INDIAN NATIONALISM AND BOLSHEVISM 


A ‘section of Indian Nationalists, in their struggle against 
British Imperialism, is consciously or Anconsciously inspired by 
what looks like the success of the Russian Revolution. Some 
of them are admittedly worshippers of ‘‘communism’’ and 
believe that the Indian Nationalist Movement should, at least 
in matters of foreign relations, become an adjunct of the Soviet 
Russian Foreign Policy. They advocate that the Indian 
National Congress should he affiliated with the ,Anti-Imperial- 
ist League, which regards the Indian Nationalist Movement, 
as represented by the All-India Nationa] Congress, as merely 
capitalistic and concludes that the masses--workers and 
peasants—of India consequently shotild net have artything to do 
with it, but, on the contrary, they should orgarfise an t Anti- 
Imperialist League’’ in, India towards the ultimate goal of 
the establishment of a Communist State in India. 

These saviours of Indian workers and peasants believe that 
they should preach and practise ‘‘ Class War °’ in India. They 
are anxious to propagate a doctrine which carried ifito practice 
will inevitably lead to civil war in India. mincere Indian 
Nationalists should not forget that ‘‘eivil wàr” in Intlia «was the 
principal cause of her subjection to: foreign rule. They all 
realise the fact that the spirit of coimmuntilism (Hindu-Moslem 
disunity) is a great obstacle in the way of achieving national 
unity. One cannot deny the fact that ‘‘communism’’ as repres- 
ented by the philosophy of “class war’’ is a violent form of 
communalism or tribalism , and it will hinder the cause of 
national unity in India. | 

No doubt, some of the Indian Princes and members of the 
landed aristocracy and some Indian capitalists have sided with 
the alien rulers of India and they have ‘shown very* little. 
“concern for the welfare of the masses. Naturally these Indian 
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allies of foreign rulers, who are dew amed to keep India under 
subjection at any price should not be trusted as leaders or 
lriends of the Indian nationalist ¿ movement. But to class 
Indian intellectuals and rich Indians as a class as enemies of 
Indian freedom (enemies of Indian workers and peasants) is abso- 
lutely untenable from ‘the standpoint of historical facts as 
demonstrated by the evolution of the Indian Nationalist Move- 
ment. No one can deny that the seed of the present Nationalist 
Movement in India was sown by Indian intellectuals and they 
were supported by many well-to-do men and women. The 
history of Indian Nationalist Movement shows that during its 
infancy more ethan 99% of those, who had to suffer inprison- 
ment, deportation to the Andaman Islands or had to face the 
gallows, came from the intellectuals or so-called upper classes 
and- the workers and peasants did not take any part in it. It 
Was the Indian intellectuals who deliberately worked and are 
still working | to instil national and social consciousness into 
the masses. ° 
The principle which should guide Indian nationalists in their 
activities fer gaining freedom, is not ‘‘class struggle” but co- 
operation among the nationalists of all strata of life to make their 
country free and independent. National freedom is.but a means 
towards the betterment of the condition of the masses of India. 
Tt cannot bè denied’ thatethe Indian masses are victims of 
exploitation by Indians of, a certain class while the people of 
India as a whole are being exploited by the British. Yet it 
will be a criminal folly, if Indian Nationalists at any stage of 
their struggle for freedom, make ‘‘class way’’ the principal 
issue or adopt it as their policy and ,an appropriate means for 
the attainment of their goal. . — 
~The philosophy of “class war’’ has been the directing 
principle of the Communist Party in Russia ; and it has been 
practised through the hierarchy or gutocracy of the Soviet State, 
suring’ the last 15 years, supposedly to bring about a new and 
ideal social order. It seems that the practice of the philosophy 
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of ‘‘class war ° has brought about a new form of tyranny. 
It may be said that it has produced a new form of reign of 
terror, denying the right yo life, liberty and pursuit of happi“ 
ness for many millions in Russia. The Philosophy of “‘Class 
War ”’ practised by the communists has undoubtedly accentuated 
the present ‘‘ party wars’ among the various brands of commu- 
nists in all lands, but especially in Soviet Russia. The best 
example of it, is that Trotsky, once the saviour of Soviet Russia 
from foreign invasions, once the Commander-in-Chief and 
founder of the Red Army, is now being regarded as a dangerous 
counter-revolutionist and has been exiled from Soviet Russia. 
Jt cannot be denied that hundreds of Russians who were the 
pioneers in the movement for the overthrow of the Tsardom, 
have met with death, because they dared to disagree with the 
present rulers of Soviet Russia. i ° 
Indian masses~workers and peatanis—aré in abject 
poverty; and Indian Nationalists must do their best fo raise 
them from their present pitiable condition. But this desired 
change cannot be brought about by preaching “‘Class War ’’ or 
Bolshevism in India. The study of history does Mot provide 
one instance that the masses of any country have been raised 
merely through a successful ‘‘class war.” But it is’abundantly 
proven in our times that any yevolutionary movement which has 
given undue emphasis to destructive* philosophy has wltimately 
failed in its real purpose of bettering ,the condition of the 
masses. aaa n 
In all revolutionary movements, “‘mob psychology ”’ plays „a 
very important „part. Spectacular demonstrations and ‘‘catch- 
phrases’’ always rouse the imagination of the masses who are 
often used by selfish and unscrupulous leaders. During the 
French Revolution, its leaders approved the policy of the 
“reign of terror,’ to crush opposition ; but when they tried to 
stop the excesses, they themselves became the victims of the 
. yery ‘‘guillotine’’ which was used against the * French 
aristocrats. 
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Some Indian political leaders feel that the application of 
destructive tactics of ‘‘Class War’’ may be an effective weapon 
against their enemies. They however should not forget that 
the same weapon might be used, against them ; and it may 
eventually undermine the very existence of ths Nationalist 
Movement. Recovery of Indian freedom and promotion of 
genuine welfare of the people of India is the ultimate goal of 
the Indian Nationalist Movement. Therefore Indian Nationalist 
activities should be directed in such a way as will lead to the 
harmonising of the varied interests of the various strata of the 
vast population, affording the best opportunity for the develop- 
ment of national life. If the Indian Nationalist Movement is 
to become a fastor for human progress, then the gravest respon 
sibility for the Indian political leaders lies in the fact that they 
should not allow it to, degentrate into activities for spreading 
class-hatred or race-hatred. 

ý ee TARAKNATH Das 


ea -TO DAISY, 


In the stillness of dusk on my heart lean thy cheek, 
Andeunfold in shy glances the message I seek, 
In that language that only fond lovers can speak, 
. Sad, sad lovers can speak! 
Let thy arms cling about me like tendrils of vine, 
Like the whisper of leaves let thy life speak to mine” 
Of that newer, mysterious, sweet secret of thine, 
e °* Sweet, sweet secret of thine! 
Not my efrs but my soul shall attend ever nigh, 
Not my lips but my joy-lipped devotion reply, 
Not in words, dear my Love? with’ a kiss, with a sigh, 
_ And a kiss and a sigh! 
Put the flute of my self to thy lips young and fair, 
That thy breath may breathe life in what died thro’ despair 
And its silence shall break into peans so rare! 
: . Into pæans so rare } 
CYRIL Mopak 
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4 
THE FUTURE OUTLOOK OF THE INDIAN 
JOINT-STOCK BANKS ‘ 
` 


II 
Hard Times and Depressed Trade. 


The prosperity of banks is purely a relative phenomenon 
mainly depending on the prosperity of its customers. If the 
depositors and bank customers suffer from a fallin the price of 
land which they bought at fabulous prices in the boom days of 
1921 or if dullness of-trade were to prevail in the days of post- 
war depression, itis bound*to. tell adversely on tke banks also. 
There is indeed a lot of truth inthe above rethark. It is only 
in 1927-1928 that Indian trade ahd commerce reached their pre- 
war level. ‘Trade and commerce are feeders to banking ‘and 
without banking they themselves cannot be fed properly ; ; they 
are as much dependent on the banks as the banks age on the 
traders and merchants. ° 


Failures. > 


Lastly, the incessant and never-ending’ failures of,the Indian 
Joint-Stock Banks often remind the people of the fact that it is 
altogether sheer folly to place* confidence jn such mismanageé 


1 The following table shows the failures of the Joint-Stock Banks in this decade— 


(see Statistical Tables relating to Banks in Indiap*— à 
; e 
Year. No. of Banks Phid-up Capital 
involved, Rupees, . 
1918 r ` 7 ae 1,46,185 
1919 . 4 402,737 
“1920 3 7,24,717 
awe 8 
1921 7 1,25,329 
1922 . l5 3,29,991 
1923 20 465,47,325 
1924 18 11,833,623 
1925 °17 18,75,796 


1926 © lb 3,98,145 ` ° 
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institutions as the Joint-Stock Banks generally prove to be as. 
soon.as their management changes hands from the original set 
of people. Without the continuity of experienced management 
a deposit in a bank cannot be considered safe. Repeated failures’, 
are shaking the credit fabric of the Joint-Stock Banks, It 
must be borne in mind, that a ‘‘system of banks is like a 
crowded city where a fire breaking out in one house may soon 
spread to many others and every house has to bear not only its 
own fire risk but some risks of all the rest.’’ Without a far 
higher standard of banking. prevailing among the Indian 
Joint-Stock Banks it is impossible to consider the banking 
structure as a sound and strong one. The present-day Joint 
Stock Banks are not regarded as natiohal institutions endowed 
with the trust of thé-community, 

Having seen a correct vepresentation of the difficulties under 
which the Indian J oint- Stock Banks are labouring, it is the 
bounden duty to „plan the future of the banking system in such 
a way as to proyide a harmonious atmosphere congenial to their 
rapid development. What then are the remedies needed to 
cure their weaknesses? Can the Indian Joint-Stock Banks hope 
to improve fheir situation by their own efforts and measures 
in the direction of setting their houses in order ? What -can an 
external agency like the Central Bank of Issue hope -to do for 
them? How far would the legislative and administrative action 
on the part of the Government and the co- operative action of the 
depositing public and the bormgwing customers be of any .use 
to them? Are there any. other tentative measures by which 
it would be possible to help them at the present juncture? A 
thorough discussion of these varied factors would be impossible 
within the scope of this short paper. - 

But the definite programme of bartking reform falls broadly» 
under two headings, viz., internal and external. The internal 


? Quite recently the Karachi Bank failed and a fragmentary acquaintance with 
the history of Indian Banking would show how the®lack of confidence created by baak , 
failtires has been a well-marked feature since the second half of the 19th Century. 


8 
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_ reorganisation has to be brought about by the Indian Joint- 
Stock Banks. This is more important than the externa] aid 
‘for without the former the external agency would either decline 
to lend.aid, or even, if if were to be rendered, no lasting and 
‘ permanent improvement can be achieved in the position of the 
Indian Joint-Stock Banks. An external agency can mend the 
evils but what is required is a radical cure which can arise 
out of a proper internal reorganisation. 


Of tbe external remedies the administrative measures of 
Government, further legislation anda more enlightened public 
debt policy are given proper attention. The co-operation on the 
part of the depositing public and the borrowing «customers and 
close co-operation among’st the bankers themselves would go a 
long way in improving the- gituation. But the creation of a 
Central Bank of issue is the proper remedy for many of the 
present-day defects. : 

_ Taking the internal remedy first into e E the Indian 
Joint-Stock Banks would have ‘to sacrifice or gsve up the unne- 
cessarily large holding of Government securities. In their 
endeavour to incline towards safety they are leaning too much 


` 


_ | Broadly speaking the banking policy in the matter of investments is to select — 
liquid and easily realisable securities possessing steady value and $ wide market. As 
gilt-edged securities possess these features the bulk of Bank „investments consists of 
Government securities. But these do wot form the only item in the matter of investments. 
If the Bank conducts issuing business the fhares of new companieseloated by it are 
generally held by it till the time the investing public digest these shares. Similarly a city 
bank’seeking to extend its operations in thes fnost safe and economical manner tends to 
acquire shares in the banking companies of the interiow and lappes to influence its policy 
and seek an outlet for its surplus funds. The shares of a foreign banking company might 
be required so as fo affiliate it to itself. This might not be done with the express 
purpose of conductiffg foreign banking on any large scale but merely to render more 
' efficient service to its own customexs in the direction of financing foreign trade. Indian 
banks do not generally possess suck a Wide range of securities and shares of few stable 
industrial companies form the major constituents of the investment items of the Indian 
Joint-Stock Banks. The acquisition of interests in other banks domestic or foreign is 
not yet a marked feature of any one of the important Indian Joint-Stock Banks. The 
daring yet fruitful policy of the Lloyd’ s Bank or the Barclay’s Bank in this direction 
finds no counterpart in the Indian’ Joint-Stock Banking System. Too large a part of 
‘their investible surplus finds its way into gilt-edged securities. This has to be rectified? 


è 
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on this support. Sound commercial advances marshalled in a - 


steady succession of maturities are more lucrative than gilt- 
edged securities. Banks must invest wisely and not specula- 


tively. True wisdom inthe matter offbank investment éonsists 


in avoiding “‘ frozen assets.’’ ‘Phe.problem of finding adequate 
business for the released fuads would have to be faced. Indirect 
financing of agricultural interests through approved indigenous 
bankers or the financing of the small artisans or traders purely on 
the personal knowledge of the indigenous bankers can-provide 
the needed avenues and unless they care to cultivate more regu- 
lar business dealings with the indigenous bankers the mere 
financing of trade and industry in the big centres would not 
absorb all their liquid resources. The banking net must be 
spread wider so as to cover a greafer area than at present. It is 
the financial life of the „big cities alone that they are able to 
influence at present. They must descend to rural tracts and hope 
to influence the lives of the masses in a significant manner. 
The real proBlern of Indian Banking is to secure to the Indian 
Joint-Stock Banks power so as to enable them to control the 
indigenous kankers and they should themselves be controlled in 
their turn by the Central Bank of Issue. This is the unity and 
organic relationship that ought to pervade our banking structure. 
The present-day .looŝe and unorganised system has to be dis- 
placed by a mere concentrated and highly integrated bareking 
system. 

Secondly as one réputed**Professor of Economics stated ‘a 
banker ought to $e two-fifths gentleman, one-fifth economist, 
one fifth lawyer and one-fifth accountant.’ Unfortunately the 
lack of such high qualities renders possible misfhanagement of 
banks. A weak, loose and inefficient audit unable to influence 
the bankers usually tolerates such inconsistencies, till the day of 
final reckoning comes: when some important incident leads the 
depositors or lenders of money to doubt of the standing of the- 


bank and the attempt on their part tO collect the deposits brings . 


to an end the existence of the tottering bank. 
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An efficient and expeditious service and the expending of 
general agency business done by them is sure to bring in greater 
deposits and more constituents. Banks have to go to the, 
people and not wait for ‘he people to come to them. If sufi- 
‘cient employment for these funds is secured the financial strength 
of the Indian Joint-Stock Banks is bound to increase. No time 
should be lost in attempting to reform and reorganise the inter- 
nal framework on a sound basis. It is not for the sake of mère 
self-interest that this reorganisation has to be undertaken by the 
volition and prescience of banlters themselves. Unless this is 
carried out immediately the mere setting up'of any external 
agencies would not solve the riddle and even these external agen- 
cies would consider these Indian J oint-Stock Banks a constant 
source of anxiety. The help that any external agency would 
render can bear fruit only under impyoved management of the 
Indian Joint-Stock Banks. In the. absence of any such reorga- 
nisation it would tend to postpone ‘the.evil day. It is foul 
financial weather that is the real test of sound bafking and I 
venture to think that Without real improvement in the internal 
management of the banks their position would become strained, 
if another crisis of the nature of 1913-1915 period were to happen. 


External Remedies. °` à. 


A ee enlightened policy on the part of the Government 
with.reference to Rupee loans ang the Treasury bills is needed 
and everything depends on this important ¢efoyn. It is abso- 
lutely imperative that no further suspicion should be roused that 
the Government sis bent on floating further Rupee loans in the 
` Indian money market. ‘The slackened response to the last Rupee 
loan means after all that it is high timeto consider the advis- 
ability of proceeding slowly. in the matter of capital expenditure 
on the part of the Government even for productive undertakings. 
The present market value of gilt-edged securities should not be 
‘tossed about hither and thither asa result of the vacillating 
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public loan policy. Further depreciation of the value of Govern- 
ment securities means further cuts in the profits of the Indian ~ 
‘Joint-Stock Banks and the dividends they declare. Lower 
dividends mean lower deposits. ‘The lower the working capital 
the lower would be the profits unless it-is offset by greater 
turnover of the capital résources. Thisis the vicious circle that 
is being induced by the present-day public loan policy. 


Administrative Measures. 


Several critics have pointed out the necessity of pursuing 
a strictly sqientific policy inthe sale of the Treasury bills. 
The resort tp the Treasury bills as a deflationary measure 
in order to support the sterling value of the rupee in the slack 
season is undoubtedly tending to the reduction of deposits 
available to the Banks. * Firm money conditions induced by their 
‘sale may stfcceed in ‘ringing about an improvement in the rate 
of exchange ahd maintainit at a safe level. The high rates paid 
for them as well as the long term loans,would mean in the long 
run greater inroads om the taxpayer’s purse.’ This un- 
necessaryeincrease of tax-burden when the taxable capacity is so 
very low has to be borne in mind. It would have an adverse 
effect on the purchasing power of the people and trade would not 
recover rapidly as a result of this deflationary policy which of 


$s 

1 Tt is not germane to this topic to discuss the economic effects of ie debts. 
The floating debt even thoygh it might consist of Treasury bills has its effect on the 
Bankers. Apart from PEERI danger to the State, the inconvenience to trade and 
commerce is no less gfave. Phe possibility of habitual renewals tends to make it perms- 
went. This acts as æ detriment to banks for their deposits would be cut down and the 
discount rate would rise: Prices of goods rise and the stan dard of living tends to become 
very high. The Banks might hold these safe Government promises and refuse to take 
riske involved in commercial loans and discourfta. It is Hable to provoke inflation. 
Lastly it might lead to grave consequences if tenewals of Treasury bills are slackened. 
Foreign holders of these lose confidence in these certificates and national money and this 
loss of confidence affects adversely the national rate of exchange. 

For a more complete discussion see the Revue de Science et de Legislation Finan- 
cleres, January-March Number, 1925, pp. 100-10. 
e See also H. E. Fisk, “French Public Finance in the German War and eagles PPs na 
17. See also H. ©, Adams, ‘“‘Science of Finance, p. 526, aaaea l ey 
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zourse is due to their anxiety to keep the exchange rate above 
ls. d. the gold export point from this country. Bo 
long as the sterling resources are few there can be no sale of 
gold exchange or gold at this &xport point in spite of the Act 
IV of 1927, Clause V. This perh&ps is the reason for the an- 
xiety of the Government not to allow exchange to fall to the 
low level of the Gold export point from the country. 


° Legislative Measure. 

Another direction by ‘means of which the Govern- 
ment can hope to protect the directors as well as the 
public lies in passing helpful and suggestive’ legislation. 
Government guarantee of deposits or the formation of a 
‘« Safety fund ’’ are bound to be mere palfjatives and do positive 
harm to the conservative banks. The passibility of few depo- | 
_gsitors being selected as bank directors is*a remedy which: can 
only be permitted by a change in the existing legislation with 
reference to the Joint-Stock Banking Companies. Those taxes 
which are interfering with the development of banking amalga- 
mations should be removed. A readjustment of the other taxes 
on & lower level than at present would act as a further impetus in 
the starting ôf more banks and in view of*the fact that the 
indigenous bankers are to develép into modem banks éhis recom- 
mendation has to be virtually carried out. The possibility of 
selecting a few other banks ‘‘ as public depositaries °°! after 
exacting due security would have its own éfficicy & the present 
juncture when even the established Indian Joint-Stock Banks 
are not able to create the needed confidence. It is indeed true 
that the false tongue of rumour cannot be controlled in any 
effective manner. Its vivid conjectures can be silenced only by 
publication of relevant facts indicating the general financial 

1 See the U. S.A. where there are 4 large number of banks—7,224 acting as public 


depositaries. See the annual Report of the Treasurer, 1926, p. 604. ‘‘ One Bank in every 
four ‘is a Government depositary.” | 


ł 
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strength of the Banks. The financial intelligence of the reading 
public can after all be a more effective safeguard than any legis- | 
lative enactment. 


Co-operative ‘Efforts. 


The depositing public and the shareholders would have to 
co-operate with the bank management in every way. If the 
depositors are taken into confidence by the managing board there 
is no reason why they ought to get shy of the Indian Joint-Stock 
Banks. Advisory committees of depositors and influential traders 
to help the branch managers in the matter of investment of 
bank’s funds would be very helpful. 

Sometimes the frauds and malpractices which the Banks 
have experienceds fram time to time have led to stricter regula- 
tion and restriction of eredit by the banks with the result that 
bonafide constituents buffer as a result of this-vigilant attitude. 
' This | attitude should not be mistaken by the ta consti- 
tuents. Se ; 


The Central Bank of Issue. 


Thé starting of a Central Bank of Issue would indeed 
improve their situation in several ways. Besides providing 
rediscounting facilities and thereby enabling them to convert 

etheir assets easily into liquid cash, a Central Bank is bound to 
confer “inestimable advantages on them in the following direc- 
tions. A careful scratiny «qf the Central Bank, which. would 
be made at the time . of rediscounting the eligible commercial 
. paper would automatically raise the standard of banking. The 
very example of its conservative management would act as an 
elixir or life-giving tonic to the almost stagnant Indian Joint- 
Stock Banks of the present day. * If the constitutional position 
of the Central Bank' is so devised that it precludes competition 

1 This can. be done by confining its business to note-issuing and discounting trade 


bills of short currency and it would be prohibited? from doing ordinary banking business of 
° a commercial bank, 
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with the commercial banks this by itself would afford an impetus 
-to the Joint-Stock Banks to extend into the interior in their 
endeavour to secure fresh business. But the starting of a 
Central Bank would indeed take time. In the interregnum, the 
Imperial Bank can render some good to the Indian Joint-Stock 
Banks by hoping to act as a Banker’s Bank. There is infinite 
possibility in this direction and~all credit institutions can be 
granted liberal advances at one per cent. or 14 per cent. below 
bank rate on the security of gilt-edges stocks or investments so 
long as they fail to convert them into liquid resources. Itis. 
not by merely lowering the bank rate that the lending policy 
can be liberalised or made elastic. Less harsh restsictions than 
are prevailing at present» would mean helpful overdrafts to the 
Indian Joint-Stock Banks and a part of the interest-free national 
balances secured by the Imperial Bank can be utilised in this 
manner. This is not entirely a new and dangerous innovation 
for it is a definite policy of the Imperial „Bank to grant accom~" 
modation in this manner to business houses and industries. 
Timely help and succour and not mere spoon-feeding should be 
the object of this liberalised lending policy. Mere facilitating of 
internal transfer of funds or remittances at low rates4s not by 
itself a very great help to the Indian Joint-Stock Bank. The 
starting of more clearing houses is another estimable service for 
which the Joint-Stock Bankg ought to feel grateful to the, 
Imperial Bank. Something further i$ needéd in the direvtion of 
cordial relations between the Indian, foint-}tock Banks and the 
Imperial Bank. Both of them must realise the lesgons of the past 
and be aware of the current developments and current thought.’ . 


1 Even the English Soint-Stock Banks which are considered as '‘ paragons of conser- 
vatism ’’ have changed their policy towards industries. Even in America the banks have 
followed a liberal lending policy. Exxtanded loans and less rigorous insistence in the 
matter of repayment are evidently a proof of their sincerity that they do not hold a too 
detached view towards industries as in the past. This elasticity inthe matter of lending 
has to be noticed. See H. W. Macrosty, “ Trade and the Gold Standard ''—Paper read at 
the Royal Statistical Society of London, December 18, 1926—Quoted from the London 
pene December 25, 1926, p. 117, i 
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Conclusion. 


' A clear and consistent action on the part of all the interests 

‘concerned is necessary and the co-operation of the different 
sections would secure to the Indian’ Joint-Stock Banks a solid 
ground for their future expansion and economic development of 
the country. Small Indian Joint Banks or Loan Companies 
are being started here and there. If the monthly report of the 
Registrar of the Joint-Stock Companies is examined the activity 
of the people in this direction can be immediately realised. But 
in the economic sphere it is not mere quantity but quality thai 
tells. Few sound banks can achieve more lasting good and 
confer more permanent outstanding benefit on the country than 
many bogus banks which tend to put back the clock of economic 
progress. National well- -beings price-levels, profits, employment 
and purchasing power of wages are of essential importance. 
Their controt by ‘a sound “banking policy under the capable 
leadership of*a nationally managed Central Bank would secure 
the welfare and happiness of the teeming millions of this country. 

To sum up this survey*reveals much that is defective in the 
present-day situation of the Indian Joint-Stock Bank. To 
increase their usefulness, self-improvement, external aid and 
thorough teorganisation of the entire banking structure are 
pointed out as the measures which can guard them against 
Turther deterioration? Alle par ties should co-operate in this 
endeavour as it is a problem of national importance. The 
present Joint- Stock Banking” system must be made safe, econo- 
mical, adequate and éfficient at the same time so as to afford 
maximum utility to all sections of the community. Incidentally 
it can be remarked that the present-day absence of definite 
trustworthy information or banking statistics has to be remedied 
as early as possible and such figures as would furnish real infor- 
mation or artfully unfold the tale of banking progress should be 
at: by the different units of our banking system. 


s i ' B. RAMACHANDRA Rav 
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ANCIENT HINDU TRADITION AND THE PRESENT 
AGE OF THE EARTH? 


In all civilised countries, through all ages from the very 
dawn of civilisation, an effort had alwayg been made to answer 
the question—‘*‘ How old is the Earth?’ Philosophers and 
astronomers have tried with insatiable zeal and curiosity to 
arrive at the solution of the problem. Numerous solutions had 
therefore been put forward from time to time, until very recently 
after the discovery of radio-activity, the question was finally 
settled and reliable results were obtained. From tle researches 
of antiquarians it is found that astrologers of Babyton held that 
the earth could not be more than a, million of* years old, while 
Archbishop Ussher deduced from Hebrew writings that the earth 
was created in the year 4004 B. C. The Persian sgges were’ of 
opinion that the earth originated about: twelve thousand . years 
before, but quite opposite to these». limited ideas of « definite 
beginning, the Hindu astonomers regarded the earth as eternal, 
it being created, destroyed and recreated again and again 
through eternal time. The creations and destructions “following 
each other alternately after a definite period known, as Kalpa 
(aa) or a day of Brahma. - 


4 6 
1 Editor's Note :—So far asthe writer uses the modern ‘ Surja Siddhanta’ bè is correct; 


and the age of the earth according to this work, is indeed, (1953720000 + 2160000 + 1851 + 
3179=1955885030) 1955885030 years. The curretf : Surya” Siddhanta ’is avery modern 
book and most probably took its present form, at least, afte®the time of Brahma Gupta 
(circa 628 `A. D.). According to Brahma Gupta in 78 A. D. the age of the earth 
was 1972947179 years or up to date the ageis (1972947179+ 1881) 1972949080 years. 
But according to Aryalfhata (499 A.D.) the present age of the earthis 1986125030 
years. All these theories of Hindu Aetronomers are, however, based more or less 
on tha Smritis or rather on the Mana Samhita as we learn from a statement of 
Brahma Gupta, who was a staunch adherent of the ancient Hindu beliefs. The 
writer of the paper should therefore have based the Hindu estimate of the earth's 
age on the Manu Samhita or more ancient Hindu religious works of the same type 
and not on any one astronomical work like the modern ‘Surja Siddhanta.’ The 
second part of the thesis is at best a scientific speculation and may be of, intorgst. 
‘as’ such, 
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The Kalpa, which we shall presently see consists of four 
théusand three hundred and twenty million years—is calculated ` 
‘by the Hindu astronomers to be the period at the beginning and 
end of which the sun, the moon, atd all the planets thén known 
with their nodes and apsides ar in conjunction. How—by what 
process of calculations, this value of the Kalpa was deduced can- 
not be found in the ancient Hindu astronomical works. It is 
generally found in all ancient writings of the Hindus that a 
strict secrecy is observed about the methods and processes of cal- 
culations and the results obtained are expressed as so many em- 
pirical formulas. In astronomy particularly we find a student 
is advised to‘add, subtract, multiply or divide or to perform 
some other mathematical operations to arrive at the result but 
no reason whatsoever fs mentioned why he should do so. 
Now let us see whdt is said about Kalpa and what is the age. 
„of the present Kalpa which must be the age‘of the present crea- 
tion or that of the earth: Surya Siddhanta (q@afaqre) which 
is believe@ toebe the most ancient treatise on astronomy of the 
Hindus, gives an idea of Kalpa at the very beginning. The 
following is the extract from the Surya Siddhanta :— 
‘€ A solar year consisting of twelve solar months is a day of 
the Gods who were supposed to reside on the mount Sumeru 
(ga) under the North pole where the day lasts for bix months.” 
>  “ Three hundred and sixty déys of Gods make a divine year 
(fer aa)” 
The time containing twelve thousand years of Gods is-called 
a Chatur Yuga dagda) or an aggregate of four yugas Krita, Tre- 
‘ta, Dwapar and Kali (ma, Hat, ataq, afa) including their san- 
dhis (afan), the periods at the beginning and end of each Yuga.” 
Thus we find that a Chatur Yuga with its sandhis consists 
of 4,320,000 years of the mortals. 
“The tenth part of this Chatur Yuga, i.e., 432,000 years is 
a Great Yuga (agtga) and this Mahayuga multiplied by 4, 3,2, 
1 respectively make up the years “of each of the four yugas, 
Krita and others including their sandhis.” 
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. “€ Seventy-one Mahayugas together with the number of 
years ina Krita yuga constitute a Manwantara (aaam), a 
period from a beginning of a Manu to its end.” 

‘* Fourteen such Manus with their sandhis (a sandhi being 
equal to 1,728,000 years, 1.e., ‘the number of years in a Krita 
yuga) constitute a Kalpa at the beginning of which is the 
fifteenth sandhi.” 

“ Thus a thousand of the Great yugas make a Kalpa, a pe- 
riod whichedestroys the whole world. It is a day of God Brahma 
(aa) his night being equal to his day.” 

‘* The age of Brahma consists of a hundred years according 
to the enumeration of his day and night. One half of his age 
has elapsed i _ present Kalpa ts the first i in the remaining 
half of his age.” iy 

Thus from the above tables it is clear that the day of Brahma 
or a Kalpa’ is equal to 4,820,000,000°years of mortals. 

In the 22nd and 23rd sloka or verse of the samé work, Surya 
Siddhanta, we find that from the beginning of the present Kalpa 
there have passed away six Manus with their sandhis, and the 
sandhi which is at the beginning of the Kalpa, 27 Mahayugas 
and the Kritayuga at the beginning of the 28th. The sum of 
these is 5,474,400 Deva years, from which if we subtract 47,000 


Deva years which were passed by Brahma in creating animate 
and inarsimate objects, the remainder ig the tme fromthe , begin- ° 


ning of the present order of things before the end of Kritayuga. 
Thus 5,427,000 Deva years which is “equal” to 5,427,000 x 360 
or 1,9538,720,000 solar years is the time from the en up . 
to the end of Kritayuga. We are now living+in Kaliyuga, 


® 

1 This. Kalpa, a great period of time, however ridiculous it may seem was of 
great use for the Hindu astronomers for their calculations of the positions of the 
heavenfy bodies. Mr. W. Brannand in his admirable work, Hindu Astronomy, says: 
‘The Kalpa and its subdivisions although appearing at the first sight so ponder- 
ous and ridiculous is really very useful in computations of various astronomical 
problems for the purpose of reducing errors to a minimum and of ensuring: accuracy. 
In short the Hindus used these great fssigned periods much in the same way as 


we use decimal fractions to eight or nine places when expressing elements relating f 


to planets, the decimal system not being then known," 
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hence to this we must add 2,160,000 years the period of dura-` 
tion of the Treta and Dwapar Yugas together. Thus the time 
up to the end of the Dwapar Yuga amounts to 1,955,€80,000 
years. 

Now to find the time elapsed from the beginning of the N 
to the present year, to this great number must be added the years 
that have passed since the beginning of the Kaliyuga. Mr. 
Bailly and other scholars of ancient Hindu astronomy esti- 
mated that the Kaliyuga began at midnight between the 
18th and 19th February 3102 B.C. The number of years 
which have passed from the beginning of the Kaliyuga to the 
initialday of the present year which is the 14th April, the 
beginning of the Hindu solar year, the day on which the sun 
enters the first sign of Zodiac in the first point of Nakshatra 
Aswinl (afaa Wada) is°therefore (8101 and 1929) years or 
530380 years. *Thus ac¢ordiig to the most ancient Hindu wri- 
tings the age of the present creation is 1,955,885,030 years, 
which may be taken to be two thousand million years 
approximately. : 

Now le@us see what is the age of the earth as estimated 
from the most recent scientific investigations. There are a 
number of* standpoints from which this problem may be. 
attacked. * Here since our space is limited we shall deal with a 
few of them. The geologists approached the problem “from 
the consideration of the formation of rocks. The rivers, streams, 
fountains and other natitra al outlets carry away the rock waste and 
sgoner or later it is deposited. ‘The upper levels of the earth’s 
surface are being’ constantly attacked and worn out by denun- 
dations while depressions are being, steadily filled up by depo- 
sitions of sediments. By measuring the amount of sediment 
deposited by a river near its mouth every year it was thought 
possible to find theage of the particular land through which 


* An account of almost ail the methods and consideration to solve the problem is very , 


nicely putin by Dr. Arthur Holmes in his little volume,—''The Age of the Earth’’ from > 


which book the writer of this article has derived great help. 
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‘the river flowed. But there are other things which ought to 
be taken into consideration. First the deposition is not uniform 
year after year, secondly there are violent catastrophes such 
as earthquakes, volcanoes, * floods and other terrible convulsions 
of nature. The result obtained, therefore from the above 
consideration is not so reliable. It* was after the discovery 
of radio-activity that reliable results were obtained. 

In the year 1896, the French physicist Becquerel discovered 
that mimerals containing an element uranium or its salts give 
out rays that can pass through some opaque substances such 
as a sheet of black paper, and can produce an effect ona 
photographic plate wrapped within the black sheet. Mme. Curie 
following the above remarkable -discovery found later on that 
another element, thorium, and,tts salts have also the same pro- 
perty of sending out rays capable ol. penetrating black sheets 
of paper and effecting photographic plates. She also observed 
that some substances containing uranium sucheas pitcli-blende 
were far more active in their émission of ray’ tian could be 
accounted for by the amount of uranium present. This led her 
to the discovery of radium and other radio-active gubstances. 


Sir Ernest Rutherford then. showed that the radiations 
that are emitted from radio-active substances are of three kinds : 
—(i) the Alpha rays (a-rays) which were “found to be electri- 
cally “charged atoms of a gas knowa as htlium buf ejected with 
a great velocity, (ii) the Beta rays (B-rays) which are nothing 
but electrons having a still greater Veloctty than those of the 
Alpha-rays and (iti) the Gamma rays (y-rays) which are iden- 
tical with X-rays or Röntgen rays of very smdll wave-lengths. 
Now it is clear that an atom on losing these a, 8 and y-rays 
cannot remain the same as before but is changed into a new 
atom. Thus from a radio-active element other elements are 
constantly being formed as a result of these rays being given 
out. From Uranium after the dischar ge of these rays in several 
‘stages we get radium, avery radio-active element, which ig 
turn decays, 7.€.; gives out rays of the above three kinds and 
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ultimately an end-product is left which is chemically identical 
with the element lead. The whole family is then in a state 
of equilibrium and then thereis a constant ratio between the 
parent element-and each of its offsprings. The ratio of Urani- 
um to radium for example is 3000000 to 1 and this explains — 
why radium is so rare in Earth. | 

By disintegration of’one atom of uranium we get eight 
atoms of helium and one atom of lead. Since helium and 
lead are stable, these two elements accumulate as their parent 
uranium is slowly destroyed, ‘Thus every radio-active miner- 
al acts as a natural chronometer by registering time by the 
atoms of helium and lead that are produced unceasingly within 
it year after year. The ultimate change of uranium into lead 
may be represented: as follows :— 


U = Phu ° + 8He + Energy 
(Uranium) ` , (lead) , (Helium) 
J882 | 26’. 8x4 


i.e., from 288° parts of uranivtm 206 parts of lead and 32 parts of 
helium are obtained. rom the Yate of production of 
helium frgm uranium it is calculated that a million grams 
of uranium produce +g of a gram of lead (called uranium 
lead)every year. Thus ina mineral if the ratio between the 
uranium lead (Pop) that has accumulated and parént uranium’ 
(©) be found out by careful „analysis, then the time required 
for this accumulation must be 


Pöy 
U 


x» 7400 million years. 


d 


Thorium similarly disintegrates through a closely analogous 
manner to that of uranium, helium and lead called thorium 
lead (PbO) being produced ultimately, 


Th = Pb + 6He + Energy 
Thorium lead Helium 
232 208 6x4 


ie., from 232 parts of thorium 208 parts of thorium lead 2 
and 24 partsof helium are obtained. The rate of production , 
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of helium from thorium ‘shows that a million gram of thorium 


give rise to of a gram of thorium lead in a year. Thus 


dl 
19500 , 
the time required for the accumulation of thorium lead (Pbé) 
in a mineral is given by 
PbO Phos 
Th "38 Th 
where PbO and Th are the percentages of ‘thorium lead and the 
parent thorium in the mineral. 

When both uranium and thofium are present in the same 
mineral asis usually the case then the time required for the 
accumulation of lead (both uranium and thorium lead) in the 
mineral 


x 19,500 milllon years or 





7,400 million years 


Pb . ae 
= oir * 7400 millon yearg, 


where Pb, v, and Th are the TE of Jead, uranium 


and thorium respectively in.the same mineral. 


which is known as 





ise P 
Thus by finding the tatio Ta seth 


lead ratio of a radio-active mineral the. age of the mineral can 
be estimated. Radio-active minerals from different,parts of the 
world have been collected and analysed and from, their lead ratios 
their ages have been calculated. These „ages are found to Be 
different for different samples but” ranging from a few to 1,500 
million years. The oldest radio-active „minerals indicate that 
the age of the Earth must be greater than °1,580 million years. 
From astronomical considerations also the age of the Earth 
has recently been calculated. According to the tidal theory 
of the origin of the Solar*system which was worked out by 
Dro J. Jeans and further developed by Dr. H. Jeffreys, the 
newly born planet must have moved in a highly eccentric orbit 
in, a gaseous medium. The orbits were made more and more 
circular due to the resistante offered by the medium: through 
which the planet: moved. The orbit of Mercury is more eccentric 
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than that of any other planet. From this fact Dr. Jeffreys 
calculated that the time T required to reduce the orbit to the pre- 


~ 


sént shape would be ‘seconds where D is. the density | 


of the gaseous aii arround Mercury. But the 
medium has almost „disappeared and the time, t, requir- 
ed for this to be so is calculated to be 16DXx10” seconds. 
Since T andt are practically .equal, the age of the universe 
is calculated to be i 


4000 
af m= 
3 D 


=16D x 1029 =8x 101° seconds =2500 million years 


e (approximately) 

Another method of calculating the age of the earth is based 
on the assumption ‘that, the moon originated from the Earth 
when it was in a molten,state.* The ocean tides are produced, 
it is well known, by the Attraction of the moon and consequently 
the friction produced by the tides are gradually slowing down 
the rotation, of the earth and, thus the moon is retreating from 
the earth. “The time required ‘for thee present distance to be 
produced between the earth and the moon is, as calculated by 
Dr. Jeffrefs, about a few thousand million pears. 

Still another method, very recently put forward, is based 
on the consideration that the-whole solar system, is moving. 
slgwly across the void of space towards another greater sun. 
Assuming that this sdlar system originated from the “Milky 
Way where the stars gre mere thickly crowded together, the 
present rate of movement leads us to infer that about’ 2, 000 to 
8,000 million years before this journey of the solar system must 
have commenced. . 

Considering all the above evidences and other estimates 
about the age of the earth, as is given-by Dr. A. Holmes and otber 
geologists, its age may be taken to be between /,000 and 3,000 
million years, or taking the mean we may say that it is 2,000 
million years old. It is remarkably surprising and a matter 
of great’ gratification to us, the mala that the results of the * 

10 
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calculations of the ancient Hindu astronomers about the age of 
‘the earth as is found in Surya Siddhanta which, 1t is believed, 
must have been compiled atleast a thousand years before the 
Christign era, are in so close a coincidence with the most recent 
-estimates about the same. Naturally therefore one is inclined 
to think that their prediction that „the present creation would 
be destroyed at the end of the Kalpa that is to say 2,320 
million years hence, may also be fulfilled. 


D. BHATTACHARYA 


THE CYDNUS 


(After the French of de Hérédia). 


In glittering sunlight under prosperous skies, 
The silver trireme froths an ebon river ; 
Fumes as of incense from her wake arise. 
‘With sound of flute and gtir of silks a-quiver: 
And at the falcon-headed prow that gleams, 
Out from her royal dais tensely bending, 
In simptuous evening Cleopatra’ seemse 
A great gold bird her distant prey attending. 
For they’re at Tarsus, and her warrior there 
Weaponless waits. She opens to the air 
Passionate arms whose purple sleeves disclose 
Rose-tinted amber flesh. But she sees not 
So near her. Loveand Death her fated lot— 
On the grey waters casting a ravished rose. 


F. V. We 
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POEMS OF INDIA 
I.—A Blue Bead found in a Temple. 


I found a bead of turquoise-blue, 

Dropped from some netklace of the Past; 
Perhaps it clasped in buried years, 

A maiden’s throat of ivory hue. 

A Deva-Dasi, Slave of Gods, 

Whose form moved with a sinuous charm 
In measures of an ancient dance, . 

To plaintive flutes ayd drum-throbs. 
Perhaps once in this self-same place 

She danced with tinķling.ankle-bells. 
And’ scattered scent of sandal-wood, 
Or gave men of her lissome grace. , 
All turned to dust, her smiles and tears, 
The daiice is done, the dancer mute : 
Still on the broken altar-steps 

The blue beagl lingered through the years. 


[].—Indian Pastoral. 


A shepherd-béy, with a staff and a flute, 

Watches a flock of brown and dusty sheep 

That browse on the jungle-grass in a field. 

He sees the high white clouds go sailing by, 

And wonders whence they come and where they go 
He hears the sudden song of a bulbul 

Burst in a golden shower of melody, 

And he tries to catch the song in his flute. 
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He watches a shy little fox that darts 
From the edge of the wood across the road, 
And. he feels that he would like to be free, 
To run and follow the fox to its lair; 
His father has told him to guard the sheep, 
And see that the lambs did not run away, 
Or he’d go supperless to bed that night : 
So he sighs, and takes up his Jittle flute 
And plays a wistful tune, putting his thoughts 
In music, as the hours drift by, and the 
Cool shadows lengthen on the grass at dusk. j 
Then he picks up his staff and callg his flock, 
And soon they all go down the winding road, 
The sheep, shepherd, and his childish dreams, 


VY ©. ANDERSON 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF INDIAN 
CURRENCY 


‘“In every civilised ee in modern times a number of 
different coins of different values are in circulation together. 
These have certain relations to one another which are fixed by 
law; and these coins in their relationship as established by_ 
Government are spoken of as the currency system of the country. 
The coins composing a currency system usually consist of three 
or four metals—gold, silver, nickel, copper or bronze.” 


STANLY JEVONS 


The above definition may,be found incomplete as the cur- 
rency systems of the ciytlised world, to-day, have reference to paper 
. money as well as metallic money; and India is surely not an 
exception toethis .genéral rule. It is well known that the 
present-day *Indian currenéy consists of metallic money and 
paper notes. i 

“We might koaa with perfect reason widen our 
definition of currency to include everything either of metal or 
paper commonly accepted in payment of goods and services.” 
—G. F. Shiryas? : 

In thesprimitive ages {he prdblems of money were few and 
very simple. It was a device to facilitate exchange transaction 
by removing the irfeonveritences of barter among „families or 
individuals in?a tribe or a Parish. Thus its circle of operation 
was limited and its functions were not much complex or 
complicated. ° 

But in the modern age, with *the world-wide extension of 
the international trade, the problems of currency for every 
country are not only internal but also external and extremely 
complicated. In the case of India, because of the particular 
politigdl status of the country, the currency problems see 
almost to be insoluble. The Indian currency system is,’ ib 
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addition to the ordinary internal and international problems, 
‘is to cope with the delicate situation of the relation between 
the Indian money and that of England. The currency of this- 
dependent ` country cannot bee arranged without any reference 
to the English currency and the British trade. Thus the 
special feature of the system is that,*at least in its external 
aspect, 16 is complicated by problems which are not merely 
economic but also political in their nature. The well known 
+emark of Rrof. Nicholson that ‘‘ the gold exchange standard 
system is available only for a dependent country ’’ very aptly 
expresses the above-mentioned feature of the Indian system. 

The same politico-economic difficulty of the Indian currency 
has been expressed in a rather strong and” exaggerated 
language by Mr. S. as Sarma in the introdtiction of his Indian 


Monetary Problems °’ : ° i 
“The n a R are particularly Striking ht India. A. 
mother country strongly wedded to Gold monomeétallism......a 


dependency which insists upon cénsuming as nfuclf of the 
. white metal as possible...a bureaucracy which has to ship 18 
millions of sterlings to the dominant state...a mercantjle com- 
munity which never forgets its domicile but is vociferous enough 
to influence the currency policy of the Governmené...and an 
indifferent mass of 300 millions which is indifferent to...the 
manipulation of the monetary system by the irresponsible” 
bureaucracy these are some of the factors to make the 
monetary problems what they are.’’ a 

Thus thé Indian currency system may be sai@to have in it 
three different sets of problems for treatment and solution. — 
The Internal, the Ifternational, and the Indo-British. 

Of course the above sets of problems cannot be regarded as 
altogether detached from each other. The internal problem of 
price or value of money cannot but be related to the interna- 
tional value of the basic metal or the purchasing power parity 
of the standards in the world market. The international | 
problem of exchange affects the internal price of commodities of 
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export or Import; and the Indo-British problem of regulating 
the Indian currency, with a view to the imperial country’s - 
„interests, affects the internal situation, the price-level and the rate 
of interest. Yet there may be a.necessity for separating the 
problems into different classes for special attention and minute 
study. ° 

I. The Internal Problems of the Indian Currency. 


From their very nature they cannot be much different from 
those of the Currency system of the other nations. * The ques-~ 
tion of the stability of the price-level or the value of money is 
universal. But India is vast in area; her communication is 
undeveloped ; her seasonal variatiom in the demand for money 
is of peculiar significance, ‘her people are ignorant and unen- 
lightened in the principle and*practice of the modern currency ; 
her banking system is in its infancy ; there is no good provision 
for automatit increase-or decrease of the money circulation at 
the reeds of* the internal trade and at the initiation of the 
people ; ahd ùltimately the system is thoroughly artificial and 
without, at least up to a recent date, any natural metallic basis. 

During the latter part of the nineteenth century the 
Government and the people of India were much troubled by the 
internal high prices and the falling value of the rupee; and 
recently the diffculty of ‘‘ moving the internal trade ”’ 
Seasonal variation has become acute. ° 


in ifs 


II. The International*Problems of the Indian Currency. 


The intersational -problems of the Indian Currency have 
‘been much complicated by.the prevalence of an artificial standard 
of value in the country. The silver rupee and paper mostly 
based on it are the current money, but silver is not the standard 
of value. The so-called gold stahdard is only a name without 
any real significance. Because gold is neither coined on the 
presentation of bullion, nor the value of commodities in the 
country-has any direct or practical reference to it. Gold was 
‘only, up to the recent reform, made available in England for 
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international purposes through an elaborately artifidial process. 
- But even that arrangement had to be abandoned »for 
sometime after the war; and for the time being there, 
was no other alternative „but to calculate the rate of 
exchange by comparing the value of the token rupce with 
that of the paper sterling of England which was again ‘an 
extremely variable token dependent on the American dollar 
which might then be regarded ag the metallic standard of value 
for India’s foreign transactions. The recommendation for the 
introduction of the gold bullion standard by the Hilton- Young 
Commission has not improved the situation much in this 
respect. Still the rupee and the notes have remained the only 
internal currency ; still there is no coinage free oregratuitous in 
India ; still the rate of exchange is noteutomatic and natural - 
but artificial and managed ; and still the controversies re interested 

manipulation, artificial rate and the location of the reserves “are 
troubling the experts and merchants. - “Tn, a word the, gold 
bullion standard with its obstructive clause “to the fgee inter- 
_ changeability between the'standard and the token inside the coun- 

try is far away from the orthodox and effective gold standard, 
which may be the only solution of the difficulties. j 

III. The Indo-British Problems. f 

-. These aresuniquely peculiar to India and have their origin in 
the polifical status of the counwy as a dependency ‘of the United 
Kingdom. 3 

India is bound to make considerable payments to England 

which are not of the nature of dues ir coygrse of ordinary 
mercantile transactions. She is to pay for compensating thes 
losses of her Eugopean salaried administrators due to exchange 
fluctuations. She is to pay interest on her sterling debts ; she 
is to Pay in sterling for the expenses of an unusually large number 
of her countrymen in England who are compelled to go there 
for, various reasons, and she is to provide currency suitable to’ 
the convenience of the Englise merchants in an extraordinary 
Avay through the good offices of her Secretary of State ins 
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England. ln this connection Mr. Chablani says, ‘“ the Indian 
standard of value is at the mercy of the currency changes in 
. England.” 

At present the important issues in the study of the Indian 
currency are: . 


(1) Whether an orthodox—genuine and effective—Gold 
standard (with gold currency in circulation) is not the best 
system to remove the difficulties that accompany the present 
managed currency. = 

(2) Whether the artificial fixing of the rate of exchange 
has not caused commercial and economic injury to the country 
by affecting the natural flow of imports and exports and by 
interfering with the industry. of the country in the way of pro- 
tection or benevolencé to either the home or the foriegn indus- 
tries concerned in the Indian market. 

(3) Whether the. heroic attempts in the past to maintain 
the artificial vate have not caused much denudation in the gold 
stock of *Infia and whether similar contingencies cannot be 
feared in future. 

(4) Whether there is something like the enient ofan insi- 
dious taxation in the system. 

(5) Whether the foreign exchanges of India (in relation to 
other countries than England) are not unduly ‘and unneces- 
“sarily gomylicated. e ; ° 

(6) Whether the present currency principle of note issue is 
conducive to the soundness’ of the monetary system in India or 
whether the b&nking principle should be introduced. 

(7) Whether the system of the artificially fixed exchange 
can ever finally solve the currency problems of India. 


A. K. SARKAR 


11 
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KING LEAR 
* I 


King Lear opens quietly and „familiarly. Gloucester 
introduces his son, Edmund, to Kent. They talk as men do 
when they meet casually, and by the way tell us that Lear has 
„~ divided his kingdom between his two sons-in-law. The Lear 
family and court enter, and in this-scene Cordelia refuses to bid 
for hear’s wealth. When her sisters make false profession of 
their love she says in an aside : $ 


“ What shall Cordelia ere Love, and be silent.” ji 


Shakegpeare presents her refusal’ as bdidly as he dare. The 
French King accepts her for his „bride, and the scene closes 
with Goneril and Regan determining to- a hit ’’ together to keep 
their old father under. This scene awakens oure inéerest and 
prepares everything for* the conduct of the play, but has no 
great emotional effect. Except when he goes out of his way to 
impress us with his openings, Shakespeare often runs a few 
paces on level ground before he springs off ; it takes a moment 
to get up an-impetus. . 

Scene ii puts the parallel plot in readiness eas Scene è 
Gop the principal. The air vibrates with ‘‘ child and parent,” 

‘“unnaturalness between child and parent.’ It anticipates 
the Lear sorrow like a forward shadow* The deep tone of 
terror sounds first in Gloucester’s reference to the eclipse.’ 
Edmund carries the symbols of this threat into ‘his talk with 
Edgar. It is the first unsettling, the cutting of the cables, the 
whistle to prepare us for dephriure. 

Now that Shakespeare has set his plots going, he writes his 
first really dramatic scene. The action so far has merely pre- 
pared us. We have experienced an initiary. alarm and fore- 
“boding ; there is uneasiness in the air, but nothing to touch" 
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us yet. ‘T'Hen comes a short scene, written from the dramatic 
atmosphere almost like the battlement scene in Hamlet, or the 
witch scenes in Maebeth. We see that in the child which must 
hurt the parent, the wrench which will break the bond of 
parenthood, and we feel that it is a strong thing which will 
have its way: Goneril, instructs Oswald how to insult and 
annoy her father. 

In the next scene, the entrance of Kent gives relief. He 
comes with the quiet sense and the health of ordinariness to_ 
keep us conscious of the unhealth of those around, to “right the 
balanee of the play. Lear then enters in unballasted imperi- 
ousness :— ° 

“Tet me not stay a jot-for dinner ; go get it ready.” 
then seeing Kent, ° o. 
“ How how ! what art thou ? ” 


‘He is strung too tightly: Shakespeare's kings are usually 
kingly and control their feelings in public ; they wear gloves. 
Lear is bare- handed even that we mayesee the nerves twitch : 


‘¢ ‘Where’s my Fool, ho ? I think the world’s asleep.” 
® 


Itis pitiful too. The gentle whimsical trustfulness in ‘‘ I 
think the avorld’s asleep,’’ which shows also the rate of his 
pulse, makes us love him in his peevishness. Noris his reprodf 
‘of his gervant kingly. ` e 


“ O, you sir, you, ceme you uha sir: who am I, sir 2” 
Oswald £e €? My lady’ s father.” 
Lear: ‘‘ My lady’s father! my lord’s Giava; you 
*  whoreson ! dog ! you slave ! you cur !”’ 


Then in contrast with Lear’s blustering helplessness, Kent 
quietly sends the servant away. “Enter the Fool, a mixitre of 
tender bitterness and shrewd feolishness...‘[o them comes 
Goneril. One would call her a “‘ strong-minded woman,’’ a 
woman-unsoftened by compassidn or sympathy, cold-bloodedly 
harsh ; her cruelty is part of a calculated policy, not a passion 
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like Regan’s. She speaks dignified, unimpassion¢d words ; 
she need not bluster to awaken respect ; she has the hard pir 
of unmelted authority ; there is no appeal in her ; she is as a | 
rock, insensible. Lear asks in amazement: 


‘t Are you our daughter ? Come, sir,” 
Goneril: ‘I would you would make usesof that good wisdom 
Whereof I know you are fraught, and put away 
These dispositions that of ais transform you 
From what you rightly are.’ 


a polite !...Albany enters ; his ineffectual kindness gives 
a sort of human pliancy to the marble of his wife, and helps to 
make the situation seem mere probable...Finally Lear, unable 
to bear Goneril’s cruelty longer, curses ner „lugtily, trotting off 
and on the stage to have anothef ‘go ` ’ at her, and eventually 
sets out for his other daughter, Regan. Our sympathy swings 
out to him. Weno longer reserve it remembering’ the other : 
side. We forget the folly of this irritating old*m man and the 
injured Cordelia. 

Tn the last scene of the Act Shakespeare states the ° idiom,’ 
to borrow the terminology of a kindred art, that he neeans to 
develop in the great storm scenes, a trio of sane man and fool 
and Lear. ‘I'he old king ponders his folly, and with despair, the 
ingratitude of his daughters, his reason is overwhelmed, his 
passion exhausted; it 1s past endurance, thé reaction umnerves 
him too much. More he cannot stande: 


«O, let me not be mad, not mađ, sweet leaven | 
Keep me in temper: I would not be mad l — 


he cries. 

Act II. The last scene was sharply painful. For relief 
Shakespeare turns to the other semi-circle of his world, to 
Edmund, the Goneril of his plot, and Edgar, the Cordelia. 
Edmund betrays Edgar to Gloucester on a false charge. Edgar 
flies and Gloucester is all pain at his perfidy. Cornwall: and 
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Regan arrive [suddenly to visit Gloucester, who tells them of 
Edgar’s villainous intent. Regan, as someone remarks, has 
more venom than Goneril, or as Bradley says, she is more 
petty;! the venom fungus grows only in petty . hearts. 
Goneril, who is neither petty nor venomous, does not delight in’ 
the cruelty she takes for her policy, and indulges no gleeful 
resentment. Regan’s cruelty comes from a positive, virulent 
hatred, yet she is less terrible with her hot hatred than Goneril 
with her cold. To keep the balance swinging, Regan’ s husband 
is strong and hard. 


The next scene makes the comic interlude, all that there 
is of comic interlude. Though they contrast with the tragedies 
in which theyestand, Shakespeare’s comic scenes form an inte- 
gral part of their play; they, are not interchangeable. The 
MnCOUED, newly awakened, remotely rough feeling of the Port- 
er’s “scene is. suitable ta Macbeth alone; the whimsical mystery 
of the graveyard scene with its plaintive jesting at the portals 
of death, gould belong only .to Hamlet. So too, this scene is 
peculiar to the tone of Lear. It strums*its humorous. tinkle on 
a cracked bowl. Since Shakespeare cannot make a vivid con- 
trast he lets the tragic atmosphere soak into the comedy. It 
shows a common brawl, but blant honesty and deceit are the 
disputants; the cause of it is Lear; into it come Regan and. 
Cornwall, who put Kent in the stocks because he is the just 
man; it ehds as a beam froni Cordelia’s name steals over the 
stage like dawn, while-Kent sleeps. 


Scene iii merely Announces that Edgar is going to disguise 
himself as a mad beggar to. escape his enemies. 


Scène iv brings Lear, the fool and an atténdant to Kent. 
Lear still quivers from his last blow. Seeing Kent in the 
stocks he gtes him another shock. His anger swells up too 
fiercely. His second daughter refuses to admit him, and he 
wears himself out once more in an indignant passion. Finally 


i Vide this scene. 
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Regan enters to receive her father’s curse and Goferil arrives. 
His love shineg out of his pain beautifully and tenderly; to 
Goneril he says, 


‘TI prithee, daughter, do not make me mad, 
I will not trouble thée, my child ; farewell.”’ 


e 
Helpless and cast off, he turns as all who are helpless must, to 
‘‘You heavens, give me that patience I need? ”’ 


Regan withdraws her suite fram the rain. The bolts shoot — 
home and shut out the storm and Lear. 

‘* Act III, Scene i. A heath ’’ opens dismally. It lours in 
a mizzling drizzle. Its wet hopelessness settles @ver the stage, 
preparing a sodden pathway for Lear. Theagh more carefully 
disguised than usual, this is an engine-rpom scene, its business 
to move the play forward by feeling of Cordelia’s landing. . 

In Scene ii Lear raves with the stofm. He sees the light: 
ning and hears the thunder as symbols of his unkind, fate, the 
hardness of his daughters turned to fire and noise, but the 
dampness of his clothes chilling him he does not feel. The 
Fool stands shivering beside, complaining of the cold $° 


‘< Good uncle, in, ask thy daughters’ blessing; heye’s a night 
pities neither ‘wise man nor fool.” . 
‘< He that has a house to put’s head i in has a good headpiece.’” » 


he chatters. But Lear is abstr acted : 
. ¢ 
‘‘ No, I will be the pattern of all ea “I will say nothing.” 


Kent shivers in neither a physical chill nor a mental. Hé 
enters with a comment on the weather. He notices Lear’s 
physical discomfort: ‘‘Alaék bare-headed.” But Lear’s trouble 
has got beyond his help. It sometimes gives unpractical 
people a sweet unpardonable: satisfaction to see the limitations 
of-an all sufficing practical man becoming a limitation in practice. 
We see this in Kent. He is 4s gentle as he can be with Lear, 
but he has come against a problem beyond his. Nevertheles¢ 
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his healthfullpresence turns off the gloom for a little even stimer 
ating Lear : 


‘< My wits begin to turn.~“—_ 


and turning to the Fool— 


eo 
‘“ Come on, my boy; how dost my boy? art cold? 
I am cold myself, 
* % * * % % z 
Poor fool and knave, F have one part in my heart. 
That’s sorry yet for thee.’’ 


The 3rd scene goes back to Gloueester’s Castle. Although 
it gives relief from-the oppression of the moor, it is but the 
threat of the moor heard iñe the closet. Gloucester knows 
of Cordelia’s landing and favours her. Edmund determines 
to betray the Secret fore his“ own advantage. This is another 
of those scehes which create an impression of action. It 
gives a glimpse of movement in the midst of the stationary 
heath, thus having an’ emotional significance also. The 
heath fillseas with: a dazed dread ; its monotony would soon 
wear down our nerves if we had no escape. Thisin Gloucester’s 
Castle, witlf its mixture of hope and fear excites us, takes 
us out of the mist for a moment before we relapse into its 
wet hopelessness, thére to+meet ‘that grinning horror,® when 
the raving Bedlamite ie yet another to its sufferers. 


‘Scene iv. Th eine Before a ‘hovel. Enter Lear, Kent, and 
Fool.” :— 


Lear will not take shelter; he does not feel the rain. Kent is 
overpowered and numbed in sympathetic misery. One tangible 
aim absorbs him. ‘‘ Good my lord, enter,’’ he beseeches after 
every burst of Lear’s misery. But he does not know how 
to wean Lear from his absorption; he lets him slip into 
himself and move away from human reach. Lear’s reason . 
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snaps when Edgar rushes out in feigned madrfess; he does 
not give the nue man’s recoil, but questions : r 


_ “* Didst thou give all to thy two daughters? and art thou come 
to this? ” : 


The feigning madman answers with a reasonable sort of rubbish. 
Lear is amazed : 
‘“ What, have his daughters brought him to this pass?” 


Lear’s ‘mind is fixed. Edgar almost hypnotises him into 
lunacy, appearing to the distracted king as the naked, pri- 
meval man, the real thing. He will off with his clothes too, 
and be another real man i i 


‘* Come, unbutton here.” ` e’ 
e 
e 


The Fool breaks in: : P 


‘‘Prithee, nuncle, be contented; tig a naughty night to swim in, 


Kent is dumb. He is dumb Scssibiy net so ntuch by 
Shakespeare's human insight, as“ by dramatic. ‘le‘stands aside 
and is forgotten. Had he joined the trio, his infectious sanity 
would have prevented our slipping on with Lear ig sympathy 
and comprehension, and indeed, as it is, there is danger of 
our not doing that. When Gloucester enters we turn abruptly 
“to him, and when next we return to Léar,. he has slipped 
beyomd us, become a picture, but,so skilfully has Shakespegre 
managed it that we do not feel the change abrupt. 

Scene v, Gloucester’s Castl®, ledves the twilight of 
innocent madness for the hard glare of devilish wrong-doing : 
Edmund betrays his father. This scene gives a sensation 
of movement, af if we took another step in the play. 


° ‘« Scene vi. A chamber in a farmhouse adjoining the castle.” 


Again the sad music’ of discord. Just when Kent has 
persuaded Lear to rest, Gloucester enters and warns them all 
to flee. Like a leaf bumped about by the wind, bruised and 
‘tattered, Lear drives on. 
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Scene vik opens with a scurrying and ordering of horses 
and despatching of letters. They bring Gjucester before 
-Regan and Cornwall, and his eyes are put dut. So far we 
have been under a drizzle, and bave become depressed with 
a mumbling, grumbling, inert sort of misery. Then comes 
this crue] point of pain,. It is like the agonized ery we hear 
in the woods at night when something terrible has happened. 
I do not know what animal suffers, but itis the most horrible 
cry that ever rose out of the dark. Yet it gives us a sort. 
of relief. Wecanhardly stand more of the grim monotony 
of the heath, of this murmuring gloom. It must stop; but 
how? Shakespeare cannot just let it drop; its tune has got 
into our ears dnd will continue distressing us. He must break 
it off; he must clea? away the depression, kill this haunting 
misery by a feeling mofe vivid. So he brings Gloucester in 
and turns the knife till we reach a crisis of agony. Then he 
can drop it; he has prought the pain to a head and finished 
it. Aftersthis the play is no longer depressing. The atmo- 
sphere breaks up, the air clears. It is worth being burned 
to feel fhe coolness of the healing oil; Gloucester’s agony 
has purification in it. 

Act IV, on the heath, but not the mist oppressed, sulphur- 
ously stormy, heath of the former act. Here ‘Edgar meets 
fis blind father, and we „have un artificial sense of motion 
again. ” Shakespeare does not use the meeting for dramatic 
effect; that would be oo miteh on the top of the last act; he lets 
the obvious ‘ “ppssibtlities”’ slide. 

In Scene ij Albany, shocked at his wife’s cruelty, turns 
away from her. He is to the GloucestereHdmund side of 
the play what Kent is to the Lear, the ordinary man, or 
‘“chorus,’’ through whom we keep in touch with the*play. 
The essential of Kent’s character is his commonsense : his 
sanity holds the balance against Lear. Albany’s essential 
„is decentt- heartedness; his common*humanity holds the balance 
"against Goneril and her crew. Shakespeare treats his ‘ normat ’ 

12 
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characters individually in Lear. In the other tragedies 
. they come to rẹssert the balance. Macduff and Banquos do 
not dispute ey a with Macbeth, nor does Horatio with. 
- Hamlet. -They act as foils,, or come forward in the recoil 
when the protagonists have weighed the balance too heavily. 
Albany and Kent prevent the chief actors from absorbing our 
sympathy; even in a crisis they keep us cool, so that we 
watch from the pageant attitude, moved by the protagonists 
_ rather than moving with them. Albany’s defection is import- 
ant to the plot im allowing the direction of the play to fall 
into Goneril’s hands, just as Cornwall is disposed of to let 
it fall into the hands of Regan. We now discover that 
Goneril is in love with “Edmund, a curious ‘quirk in the 
psychology of the play, this infatuation ofethe monster sisters, 
necessary not so much from their psyclrology as in the con- 
struction of the plot, to give a motive for their reciprocal _ 
destruction. . : 
Scene iii, in the engine room, gives the “play e ‘skove’ on, 
but its poetry hides the dramatic purpose so well that we 
hardly notice the prosaic necessity to which it is incidental. 


Scene iv brings Cordelia on the stage. Some one has seen 
her father decked with noisome weeds, singing through the 
meadows, and she promises : : 


e « He that helps him tale all my outward worth.” e ° 
generosity with its reservation! Onee’would almost think she 
was a Calvanist, so careful is she of her gbul.e A messenger 
enters to tell that the hosts of Goneril advance. , 


Cordelia: ‘* "Tis known before ; our preparation stands 
In expectation of chee a 


No protestation of love, no, ungoverned grief, no excitement 
at a crisis disturbs Cordelia’s flower-like serenity.’ 

Scene v returns to the other side, to Regan and Oswald, 
and. anxiety and suspense. The innocent sufferer owns a ‘more 
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easy mind fhan the victorious wrong-doer; Cordelia is happier 
than her sisters. By now Shakespeare has workggl off his spleen ; 

- having passed the crisis in Gloucester’s agony,“ie breathes that 
calm, which comes when pain has gone and is not teo distant 
from the repose of happiness. « l 


“Scene vi Fields near Dover ’’ intensifies our ivapressior. 
of the loveliness of innocent sorrow, and turns it into a picture. 
The atmosphere is clear, and -in an English meadow studded 
with daisies and cowslips, between English hedges „and under 
a blue summer sky stand blfnd father and disguised son. Its 
peace comes over us like the scent of meadow-sweet in the south 
country. Yet it is withal pensive as an English meadow can be. 
We needed something to ease the strain we have been bearing,’ 
and the mere lovelihess ofe this scene does it; it is like 
a walk in the fields wh@n the heart is heavy. Nature is the 
greatest persuader tqg*optamism, and here for our relief we 
wander. Edgar stands'on a green knoll beside his father, and | 
Shakespe’re? thinking of some summer holiday by the shore, 
describes the cliffs at Dover. The music suggests rather rippling | 
waves than a swelling sea : 


, the murmuring surge 
That on the unnumbered idle pebble chafes 
Canhot be heard so high.” 


Gloucester speaks what he thinks will be his last words and 
they are calm as a Summer pool. He casts himself cyer the 
cliff that Edgat has imagined. Edgar picks him up and uses his 
imagination again to lead his father to contentment. The poor 
old man, defrauded of escape by suicide, can hardly feel grateful 
to the providence that rescued hitn, but his acquiescence has 
an idyllic simplicity. One gets the impression of a very old, 
mild, white-haired man, lacking the vital energy to contradict. It 
is the sadness and feebleness of old age om a sunny day. Lear 
enters fantastically garlanded, and makes another figure in the 
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picture. His talk has no direction, running vaguely about. 
. .He sees Gloucestyr : ; ‘ 


‘* Ha ! Goneril—with a white beard! ” 


and for a moment the excitement gives him a wild coherence. 
Gloucester awed, exclaims : R 


‘t O ruined piece of nature! This great world 
Shall so wear out to nought.” - 


This is the key to our awe of Leas ; he is not so much a small 
piece of humanity out of tune with the world, as a symbol of 
the huge world itself, ran down. The most disturbfng of dis- 
cords now breaks into this tuhe in a quiet minor—Lear unwit- 
tingly strumming on the theme of Gloucester” s*eyes, and Edgar 
overpowered : ° 


‘“ I would not take this from report ! itis, 
And my heart breaks at it.” ° 


_ Exit Lear. Enter a gehtleman who moves the play forward 
by announcing that a battle between the Goneril and Cordelia 
factions takes place within earshot. The noise breaks and rolls 
over the sunlit fields. Gloucester hearing it, feels anew his 
helplessness. The battle comes nearer. Oswald runs in, sees 
Gloucestg:, whips out his sword? but is slain by Edgar, into « 
whose hands fallsa letter to Edmund from Goneril declaring 
her witch love for him. The sound of. “battle jagain breaks into 
the sunshine, and Edgar leads his father gently away. 

Scene vil, Lear at last in bed asleep, soft mysic playing, 
gentlemen and others attending. This is the most melodious 
scene in the play. It has the cælm of a day dream. Attendant on 
Lear afe filial love, staunch friendship, and healing wisdom. 
They will awake him with music. 

In Act V the first scene starts one of those stage battles, 
which Shakespeare, or his Elizabethan audience, are so fond of. 
It’ contrasts strongly with the last scene. There Cordelia 
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tending Lear jn harmony, here jealousy and distrust and intri~ 
gue; dhere all united unselfishly to cure the unhafpy king, here 
all selfishly opposed. I do not think that Shakespeare planned 
the contrast ; it is too palpable. Edgar enters and gives’ Albany 
the letter proving the intended irffidelity of his wife. The sisters 
are jealous of each other, both in love with Edmund, plotting 
hate—and he ? Calmly deliberating which itis to be, or if both, 
or if neither. That is to say Shakespeare does not care 
what Edmund thinks, but we must be aware that he too is 
in the villainy. The mechanical part of him matters, not his 
evil passions but his evil designs. We do not see his impulses 
or feel his motives till they become definite intentions; his soli- 
loquies merely têll us the part he has to play; he is a spectacular 
villain. Shakespeare wrusually, t treats his minor villains as mere 
generators of action, but Re treats nearly ali the characters in 
Lear like this.. How far edo we see into the hearts of Regan, 
Goneril, Gloucester, Edgar or even Cordelia? 

In the second scene of the- Battlefield, Cordelia, Lear and 
soldiers cross the stage. Edgar enters and leaves Gloucester 
under a tree. A retreat sounds‘ within. Edgar re-enters, tells 
that Lear and Cordelia are’ captured and urges Gloucester off 
the stage. Edmund comes in with the prisoners. Cordelia a 
cast down for her father, for herself brave...They go out.. 
Albany, the sisters, Captain and soldiers enter, and things move 
rapidly. “The jealousy of the sisters, Albany’s revenging of 
Gloucester, and Edmuny’s evil all rise to feverish intensity -and 
end in the death of the evil trio, Edmund, Goneril and Regan. 
The play gallops to its finish. Edgar tells how Gloucester found 
the rest he was seeking, and Lear carries on the dead Cordelia, 
over her to fall in death. i 

In this last act Shakespeare suddenly shakes himself awake. 
The play has been running for some time, and not half the arti- 
ficial action has finished. He becomes flustered, scuttling away 
what remains hurriedly and without enthusiasm. It is the exit 
of°a belated dream. The tourney formalities ring like a solemn `’ 
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bell in the dawn, quite different from the tourney, glamour of 
the earliest plays. A wan light glimmers over everything, a 
sobbing melody Sounds through it all, while the emotion thaj 
kills Lear runs full like a river in space long after the sun has 
risen again on the morning. Thus the end of Lear leaves its 
unique impression. In the other tragedies we drop from the 
clouds of poetry on the mountains of passion as we near the close. 
When Lear comes to its end we step up to the everyday world, 

- feeling as.if something had lightened, as if a spring that was 
squeezed down were now released. - 

The ending does not satisfy all readers of Shakespeare. They 
wish that Lear and Cordelia had lived happily ever after. This — 
is due to many things. Considered as incidents in the plot the 
deaths of Cordelia and of Lear arg inartistic,* ‘not led up to or 
provided for beforehand ; they do not ffi into a design, they just 
happen. But the tragic close makes the only possible ending to 
the drama considered as a thing of the emotions. , This tragedy 
is a dream dreamt in the night,» full of monsters. e Even the 
lovely things in it are unearthly ; Cordelia is like a cool-winged 
angel. We cannot imagine thenr existing into the morning. If 
these unhappy beings live on in our imagination, it is in a seclud- 
ed garden, an As you like it unreality only with the moon 
‘for its sun. Shakespeare does not send us off into another 
dream; he takes us safely back to the grey, streets.. How could 
Cordelia come with us out into the greyness ? It is better that 
she should die, and pass away in tke catastrophe of death which 
may be no catastrophe to those who go. $o in this last act, 
when a window suddenly opens and the monsters of the might'’s 
pessimism drift away, Cordelia and Lear cannot stay. Let them 
all fade, and not even the tears which gave relief in the dark 
come with us into the morrfing 


Kent: Oh, let him ‘pass! He hates him 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer. 

Edgar: He is gone indeed. 
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Gone indeed! As in no other tragedy so hauntingly, we 
feel as if some one had really died. So we shut t door of the 
death chamber, and, a little dazed, turn the key‘ 


(Concluded.) 


KATHARINE M. WILSON 


AVE POST’ SECULA 


Ave post stcula! Doethus'we meet again, 

Aftèr a parting of ten thousand years, 

In which we lived strange lives and loved strange loves, apart 
From one another, dear, nor shared our tears P 

Ave poet secula : Ah: swiftly I knew you, 

And, knowing you, felt that you still were mine. 

What though the ages had torn us far asunder? 

A love, sucheas ours, is ever divine! 

Ave post Secula! X swift fleeting moment 

Again may we seize from eternity : 

Then the dark grave, fromi which we leap to new avatars: 
Parted aeons,-—at last, one entity; 

Ave post secula ! 


Marion ISABEL ANaus 
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NEPAL’S RXLATIONS WITH THE OUTER WORLD' ` 


The outside world has a peculiar and long-standing miscon- 
ception that Nepal is a closed country, a forbidden land and 
hence its relations with the outer worl have been of a meagre 
nature. That it is more or less a land to which few foreigners 
and specially Westerners have had any access cannot be denied. 
But it must be freely and unhesitatingly admitted that the reason 
of Nepal’s keeping its gates shut to outsiders is not any conser- 
vatism or orthodoxy, but the ardent patriotism of the Gurkha, 
rulers of the land, who are,the descendants of the Rajputs who 
left Chitor during the Moslem incursions, stands i in the way of 
any foreign agency penetrating into its Seclusion. Amidst the 
Himalayan fastnesses, the Nepalese haveescaped the onslaughis 
of the Moslems and indeed it is the only Hindu céuntry which 
has neve: been disturbed, far less subdued byeany Musalman 
power.” = 

The rulers of Nepal have never stood in the way of any | 
scholar or institution wanting to make archaeological gr histori- 
cal investigations in the country and it must be said in fairness to 
them that they have always rendered every possible assistance and 
“help to both Eastern and Western scholars in making zereenores 
into the past history of the land. ° 

The inscriptions of the country dating back to ihe early 
days of Buddhism, the stupas in the. city of Patan attributed to 
Emperor ASoka, the ASokan Pillar at Buddha’ s birthplace Rum- 
mindei, the numerous temples and shrines dedicated to the. 
deities of the Hindu Pantheon, the images and statues of the 
Bodhisattvas and other canqnised saints of the Buddhistic creed, 

1 My sincerest thanks go to Dr. Probodhchandra Bagchi of the University of Calcutta, 
Supradipta Manyabar Lt.-General Kaisar Shum Shere Jung Bahadur Rana, K.B.E., 
Major-General Shanker Shum Shere Jung Bahadur Rana, Manyabar Bada Kazi Marichi- 
man Singh, C.I.E., and Sirdar Harigopal Banerjee, M.A.. of Nepal for help or Pepegurage: 


ment received during preparation of this monograph. n 
* Kirkpatrick, Nepaul, 1811, p. 185, 
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bespeak that Nepal stood as the meeting-point of two different 
religions—Hindu and Buddhistic. The two religions long existed 
side by ‘side in India without however being ep a influenced 
by each other as they were in Nepal. The Tantric cult predomi- 
nated here more than in India and served as the common plat: 
form for their meeting and partial modification under the stress 
of strange environments. Thus GuhyeSwari became Prajna 
Dharma Devi and Mafijusri became Saraswati. The Buddhists | 
retained caste distinctions and even non-Aryan practices got a 
footing along with the orthodax creed. Prof. Lévi perceived the ) 
influence of Tantra on both the sects.? Both the Buddhistic-and 
Brahminic Vansavalis testify to its early prevalence in Nepal. 

The sharp Aryan features of the ruling classes who derive 
their origin from*’éhe, Lunar and Solar dynasties of India, the 
Mongol-shaped features af the Magars, Gurungs, Bhotes, Limbus 
and ‘Kirantis, the Sanskijtised Parbatiya language—the modern 
lingua fr anca of Nepat~and the Tibetanised dialects spoken by 
those of Mongolian déscent, giye us sufficient data to assert that 
in times past Nepal has been the place where two different civili- 
sations met and influenced éach other. 

An eXamination of the facts about the relationship that 
Nepal had in the past with her neighbours on both sides of the 
Himalayas is likely,to be of great interest to those ipterested -in, 
the history of “Gr eater India as indeed Nepal though politically 
separated from India is culturally Indian in many respects: The 
aim and ambition of, the epresent author is a most modest and 
humble one. Hg does ‘not propose to discuss dry problems of 
dates of different dynasties nor would he claim to have formu- 
lated some new theory. A reconstruction of the history of the 
country is a difficult task, though 1t would no doubt throw a 
flood of light on the vast unexplored historical facts which. are 
yet hidden in the wombs of antiquity and which would certainly 
require energy, patience and perseverance. Moreover it requires 
$ Le Nepal, Vol. I, Buddhistic Divinities, 
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time, leisure, resource and encouragement for the “fruition of 
such an enterprise. : 

The ee reference to Nepal in ancient Indian literature 
is found in the Vedas which mentions the Kirantis.’ 
The Mahabharata mentions the presence of a king of Nepal 
named Jitadesti of the Kiranti dynasty at the Kuru-Pandava 
War who fell in the fight. Dr. Bühler says that it might have 
been one of the devices of the old chroniclers to connect royal 
houses with legendary heroes as in Greece and Rome.” Bramhinic 
Vansavalis place the event of Kirāta and Arjuna in the reign of 
Yelambo, the last Kiranti king of the Nepal valley, and the next 
Pambo, they say, joined the Mahabharata War. ~The names in 
the Mahābhārata are different from either and danot tally with 
any of the names in the Vansavalis. Betweeyr Yelambo and Jita- 
desti the Vansavalis place some 700 years. The authenticity of 
the tradition therefore cannot be vouched for. The Mahiabha- 
rata, of course, mentions 157 tribes of clans in Hindusthah 
properly so called and enumerates amohg otheys Mallas, 
Kiratas and Parbatiyas.® C. V. Vaidya says, “e The list does 
not contain the name of Nepal ‘which however is found 
in the Mahabharata in another place. It seemg therefore 
that the list is not an exhaustive one.” The Kirātas are 
definitely mentioned in the Mahabharata.’ The Kirātas, 
"Kambojas and Daradas werg turbulent tribes? to the north 
of Késhmir.® The Kiratas are mentioned by “Indien poets 
like Kalidasa and Bharavi.® But éhe Mahabharata considered 
the Kiritas as Mlecchas with -the *Vavanas and Cinas. 
The Brhatsarnhita of Varaha Mihira mentions Kiritas and 


t “ The Gurkhas,” Brooke Northey and Morris, p. 214, quoting Lévi. 

€ Considerations on the Chronology of Nepal, 1885, in Dr. - Bhagavanlal Indraii’s 
Twenty-three Inscriptions from Nepal. d 

€ Bhismaparva, Ch. IX. 

™ Epic India, p. 281. 

- 3 Ibid, pp. 183, 286, 482-4. 

® Ibid, p. 296. 

, 1° Ibid, p. 486, Geography of India in Kalidasa. 
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Cinas who ‘were peoples of the North East." According to the 
Vansavalis the Kirantis were the third ryling family in 
‘Nepal, the one just preceding them having been the Ahirs 
who came from Hindustan. Dr.’ Bühler thinks that neither 
the Guptas (the Cowherd dynasty who were the first ruling 
house) nor the Ahirs hdd any real existence. But generally 
speaking these two royal families have been accepted by all 
historians as to have been in actual existence because mney 
are mentioned by the Vansavalis. : i 

Definite mention of Nepal is found in the Tantras. It is 
one of the 51 ‘ Pithasthaénas ’ enumerated in ‘ Tantra Chuda- 
mani’ in which mention is found of Pataliputra. Perhaps the 
name is to be found in the Kalika Purana. It occurs in the 
‘Sakti Mangal Tantra,” ` Mahdsiddhasara Tantra,’ etc., as a 
country falling in thee division extending from Vindhya to 
Mahachina. ° The date of ‘these Tantras has not yet been defi- 
nitely “ascertaitted bat from mention of ancient names appears 
to be somewhere in the early B.C.’s about 4th century. The 
‘“ Yogini Tantra,’’ Patala: XI, traces the frontier of Kamriipa 
from the mountain Kaficana in se up to the confluence of 
Brahmaputra.” 

The text impor tant event which had an immense 
influence on the history of Nepal was the birth of Gautama 
Buddha. in °563 B.G. at .Kapilavastu on the outskiets of 
Nepal. Buddha’s birthplace was Lumbini (now called 
Rummindei) in the Nepal Terai. The great Reformer.is suid to 
have visited the valley in 520 B.C. Dr. Bühler following the 
Vansavalis places this visit in king Jitadesti’s time, though his 
view gives cause for a discrepancy in dates, because this was the 
same king who according to one chronicle went to the Maha- 
bharata War. The birth of Buddha and the incidents of the 
Mahabharata War are separated by a wide period of time and 
naturally some doubt arises as to the veracity of the tradition 


e 11 P, U. Bagchi, ‘' Pre- Ayana and Pre-Dravidian iu India,” pp. 93-94. 
12 Bagchi, p. 113. 
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and also the plausibility of Bühler’s contention if we accept the 
iegend as real history. Dr. L. A. Waddell in ‘‘ The Makers- of 
Jivilization in Rave and History,’’ however, places the Maha--« 
oharata War and the birth of Gautama Buddha near each other 
and thus synchronizes these events. In that case one version 
of the Nepalese Vansavalis is quite correet. But it would not be 
strange to think that the visit of Buddha was a mere figment of 
she imagination of Buddhist mythmakers, though the Nepalese 
chronicles regard his visit as authentic. 

The same thing may be said abdut the visit of Buddha’ S 
disciple Ananda. But whatever may be the opinion regarding 
shese events, the influence of Buddha left a permanent mark 
on the people of Nepal. Of the many sacred spots in Nepal 
associated with the holy name of Buddha the” village of Nam- 
buddha about 20 miles from Katmand is one. Mythology 
sonnects Boddhisattva Mañjuśrī with . the introduction of Bud-, 
jhism from China. Mafjusri was the edrlies{ civilézer of Nepal 
from the outside world and many miraculous achieverfents are 
attributed to him. It is said that the yalley of Nepal, which is 
supposed by many to have been originally a lake, was dgained by 
him with a swordcut between the Champadevi and the Phul- 
showk hills near Dakhink&li. There is a legend that this lake 
was a pleasure resort of Bandsura’s daughter Wsh% with whom 
Aniruddha, Srikrishna’s grarfdson fell in, love and sevretly 
married. This Banasura is mentioned in old Assamese ‘mytho- 
logy and ruled at Sonitapura (modern Pej put) in Assam. There 
are many links between ancient Assam ahd Nepat and this may 
be one of the many such ways in which relationship has been ` 
devised between the two states. Mañjuśrī later on began to be 
regarded by the Hindus as Saraswati and by the Buddhists as 
the lofd of power and learning “ and as Kamadeva in a commen- 
tary of “ Nagaraka-sarvasva,*’ a work on erotics, written by 

3 Pp. 40-41, Y uzac, 192 . 


= 24 Haraprasad Sastri, A Catalogue of Palm- leaf aud pees Paper MSS. in the Darbar 
iibrary, Nepal, 1905, p. Isvii ‘‘ Manjusri Sadhana.’ 
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king Saad Jyotir Malla. There is another story which says 

that Sakya Singha Buddha came to Nepal with thirteen hundred 

„mendicants and they must have preached the g6spel of the Sage 

with all their fervour and enthusiasm. Buddha did not stay in 

Nepal for a long time but his féllowers settled in the conntry and: 
blended with the people. 

An important cultural link between India and Nepal was 
the visit of Bhadrakahu, the Jain leader, who retired to Nepal 
about 312 or 313 B.C. when Chandragupta Maurya was driving: 
out the Nandas from Magadita. It was during a famine which 
lasted for twelve years that Bhadrabahu fled from Magadha and 
undertook a journey to the South. He halted at Ujjain for 
some time and*then proceeded. to Sravan Belgola in Mysore. He 
is said to have died’ in 298 B. ©, but about the place of his death 
there is some difference fof opinion. According to the Jain tradi- 
tion which is accepted ‘by ‚Vincent Smith, he died at Sravan- 
Belgola. (Oxford History of India, pp. 75-76.) Another opi- 
nion is that be returned to Nepal after twelve years and died 
there.” He was a reputed mathematician and his ‘‘Samhita’’ 
still testifies to his vast learning and scholarship. (Dr. B. B. 
Dutt, Jain School of . Mathematics, Bulletin of the Calcutta 
Mathematical Society, June 1929.) | 

The greatest patron of Buddhism and the monarch whose 
proselytizing zeal carried the teachings of the Master toedistant 
lands, the Emperor Agoka, who more than any one else rendered 
valuable services to tle religion of Buddha, is said to be the 
founder of Lalit Patari, one of the most famous cities in Nepal 
and one of its three capitals in the valley. In four corners of 
the city he built four stupas which remain even to day as monu- 
ments of his piety. Six stupas at Devapatan, near Pasupati 
with a shrine and vihara though no longer standing, testify. 
further to ASoka’s visit. 


Ee Ibid, pxlv, d 
*6 Oldfeld, Sketches from Nepal, 1830. 
17 Cambridge History of India, Vol. I. 
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- Another of his great achievements was the erection of a 
‘Pillar at Rummindei marking the place where Buddha was 
born. Later on tħis spot became a holy shrine to Ilindus as 
“well and animals were sacrificed at the altar here, but Maha- 
raja Chandra Shum Shere prohibited such practices so that 
they might not wound the feelings ef the Buddhist world. 
The only other known inscription set up by Asoka in Nepal was 
the Nagali Sagar inscription. A distinguished authority on the 
- Asokan period thinks that the reason why many inscriptions 
were not traced is due to the difficulties of deciphering them 
after several hundred years had elapsed since they were set up. 
It may be that other relics of the Asokan age in Nepal have 
thus been: lost through the ravages of time. The emperor's 
daughter, Chorumati, married a «Nepalese Srince - Devapala, 
who founded the town of Devapatan. A “recent historian says 
that he was a Buddhist devotee.“ Vansittart e makes an, 
. interesting observationon this point. 'He ,citesethe case of 
ASoka’s son-in-law as a proof of *the existence 6f Findus in 
. Nepalin a very far. back’ age” But even before this there 
were Hindus in Nepal. Arjuna’s fight with Mahadeva as Kirata 
would show the prevalence of Shaivism in Nepal in the Maha- 
bharata epoch which at all events was prior to ASolka’s visit. 
Pashupati Nath according to Vansavalis of both, recensions is 
held toebe coeval with Swayambhu, and. Vansavali legendse 
support the view that from very ancient time Hinduism was 
prevalent in Nepal. The visit of Asolta took place in the time 
of King Sthunko of the Kiranti dynasty. Accoftding to a local 
tradition in Nepal the city of Lalit Patan was originally merely ` 
Pattan, something tike a village founded by a ‘Japhu’ (cultiva- 
tor) named Lalit. This may be a mark of local patriotism 
which ‘surely would like to preserve national traditions rather 
than allow people from outside with the credit of founding 
a city. But there is strong historical evidence that Nepal was 


18 Perceval London, Nepal, 1928, Vol. IT. p. 211. 
18 The Gurkhas, 1906, p, 64. 
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included within Agoka’s empire, though the historian candidly 
adds, ** The empire thus defined was not all uwder the direct 
Imperial rule. It necessarily comprehended gumerous autono- 
mous states, owing more or less obedience or paying some 
sort of homage to the sovereign power. It also included many 
wild or half-wild tribes in the hills and forests who cared little 
for any government, and ordinarily lived their own lives in their 
own way.’ * 

The first archaeological evidence of the relation of Nepal 
with India, or as a matter of fact the outside world, is found in 
the ASoka Pillar inscription of Samudra Gupta at Allahabad 
(840 A.D.), which places Nepal as one of the territories con- 
quered by that mighty Gupta emperor. The “ Arthasastra ’’ of 
Kautilya mentions a kind of blariket (‘kambala’) from Nepal 
which found a ready sade in tlte markets of India. The Chinese 
traveller Fabhien visitéd Rummindei i in 406 A.D. as one of the 
holiest shrines of Buddhism. He did not penetrate into the 
main valley but returned from the Terais. 

Amshuvarman who is mentionedeby Hsuan Tsang is one of 
the most puzzling though ‘outstanding personalities in the earlier 
history df Nepal. The celebrated Hindu emperor Vikramaditya 
is said to have come to Nepal during the reign of this king. 
But historians do not attach much importance to this 
tradition. „Many such legends .centre round Vikramaditya’s 
romantic name which Had a glamour for story-tellers in 
India. Doubts haye begp expressed by some people as to 

whether Amshuvanman was an noe pengoni king or merely a 
feudal lord. Some of the inscriptions” prove that he was a feudal 
vassal of the’ King of Nepal, but J ishnu, Gupta’s inscrip- 
tion styles him as ‘‘ Maharajadhiraja.’’ In one of his coins 
Amshuvarman assumed the title ‘*Maharajadhirajasya °’’ and so 
at least for a time he ascended the throne.” In his inscriptions 

20 Vincent Smith, Oxford History of India, pp. 105-6. 

21 Nos. 5, 6, 7.8 in Dr, Indraji’s Twenty-three Inscriptions from Nepal. 
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Amshuvarman uses the Sriharsha samvat.* According to 
Alberuni the Sriharsha era began in 606 or 607 A'D. Bühler 
thinks that Harghavardhana Siladitya must have exercised a 
great influence on the political circumstances of the valley. His 
era was used by many kings of Nepal. (Cf. Jayadeva’s Inscrip- 
tion, 5.8. 153). Cunningham distinctly states that Sriharsha 
conquered Nepal in 630-35 A.D.” Bendall mentions some 
inscriptions of the Sriharsha samvat.” But Prof. Sylvain Lévi” 
offers a new interpretation to the line of ‘“ Harsha Charita ° on 
which Biller bases his arguments. He shows that in this 
period Nepal was politically detached from Northern India and 
was more allied to Tibet. The era used by Amshuvarman 
therefore could not have beer that of Harsha. Lévi points out 
some astronomical difficulties too “in accepijng the theory of 
Bühler. He thinks. that the starting year of the era used by 
Amshuvarman was 595 A.D.” It is intefesting to note that the 
Bengali year also dates near about the sme time as the era of” 
Amshuvarman. Vincent Smith belongs to*the såme school of 
opinion as Prof. Lévi and segards the theory that Harsha con- 
quered Nepal and introduced his era thére as erroneous.” 

The well-known Tibetan King, Srong-btsan-Gambo «600-663 
A.D.) came to Nepal in Amshuvarman’s‘time. He married the 
daughter of the Nepalese King and she introduced in® Tibet the 
religion of Buddha in 622 A. D., This matrimonidl alliance was 
of far-re&iching consequence.” ‘She was ultf{mately canomised as 
the Green Tara by Lamaism and her husband as Avalokiteswara. 
The Tibetans first came into contact “with the northern 
Buddhism of Nepal under Gambo’ s forefather Guyantsan , 


2 
26 Cf, Bungmali Inscription, Sriharsha Samvat 34. Devapatana Inscription, 5.8. 39 


26 Arch. Reports, Vol. I, p. 260. 
27 Cf. S, S, 84, 82, 151,—‘‘Journey of Research in Nepal and Nortbern India’ by Cecil 
Bendall, 1886. 
*8 Jue Nepal, Vol. IT, p. 145. 
20° Ibid., pp. 144.145, 154, 
30 Oxford History of India, pp. 175-6. 
+ 31 andon, Nepal. Vol. I, p. 29. 
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in the 5th century A.D.” For a time dyring Gambo’s 
reigh Tibet’s voice was uppermost in Nepalese politics and 
"Tibetan power was in ascendancy at the court of Nepal. After 
Amshuvarman’s death for some time Nepal possibly became ‘a 
vassal of Tibet under Gambo. Gambo annexed Nepal, defeated 
the usurper who had dared to occupy the throne vacated by 
Harsha and occupied Tirhut.” The Chinese pilgrim Hiuan 
Tsang visited Rummindei in 685 A.D. He calls the country 
‘* Ni-po-lo.’’. The first reference to the Katmandu valley is found’ 
in his account though he might not have actually visited it. 
But he speaks of Amshuvarman as lately ruling in Nepal. 

From an early period there was, a very loose political tie 
betwe en Nepal and, the Celestial Court of China and the relation- 
ship was of a diplomatig nattre. Nepal in old times served as 
the.connecting link between India and China and for many 
centuries the main reute ‘from India to Tibet and China lay 
through Nepaf. It was ‘by this route that Indian pilgrims and 
scholars went’ to China and Tibet tg preach the doctrine of 
Buddhism and Indian cuiture. It was through Nepal in the 
early 11t century that Atisha, the famous Indian philosopher 
and thinker, proceeded to Tibet to De the first ruling priest there. 
Atisha made a pilgrimage to Swayambhunath in 1040 and then 
went to meet a sovereign of Nepal far to the ‘west in the 
territory. of Palpa.” * It was through Nepal in 1661 that Father 
Grueber and Father Dorvifle™ two Jesuit priests came to India 
from Peking after a stay of.two months at Lhasa. In the letters 
of Grueber edited by Father Kircher we find the first record of a 
European visite to Nepal. Pratapa Malla was then ruling at 
Katmandu (called Cadmendu, the capital of Necbal by Grueber) 
and he welcomed the missionaries,warmly. It is stated in one 
of these letters : 


33 Hutchinson—-History of tha World, Vol. IV. 
33 Smith—Oxford History p. 174, on the authority of the Jr. 4.0.6. 
28 Cyoningham— Ancient Geography of India, pp. 516-17. 
e 35 Hutchinson's date of Atisha’s arrival in Tibet is 1026 A.D. a 
$6 Albert d’ Orville, a Belgian In “ Tibet: Past and Present" by Sir Charles Bell, 
pp. 36-387. 
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The king (of Cedmendu) welcomed the ‘fathers very 
warmly, perhaps because of a telescope, which was up to’ that 
time unknown in Necbal, and other mathematical instr uments 
which roused the royal cutiosity to such an extent that he 
wished to keep the fathers with him, and he only allowed them 
to go after having exacted from them a promise to return. He 
promised them that when they came back he would build a house 
for the use of our Order and provide a large annual subsidy, ene 
above all, would permit them to preach the gospel in his State.’ 
We shall have occasion to speak later on of Christian missions 
in Nepal in the 18th century. š 

In the monasteries of. Nepal, Sanskrit texts were translated 
‘into Tibetan by Buddhist scholars. We: have references to 
Sanskrit texts being translated int} Tibetan in the monasteries of 
the town of Yambu (the Tibetan name for Katmandu). Some 
of the names of these monasteries ‘haverbeen preserved. These 
are Nirabhogavihara, Thangvihara, Guuhathvihara. But 
unfortunately these mpnasteries cannot be Identified with 
the modern names.” The dissemfnation of Buddhism across 
the Himalayas took place from Nepal. This 4ntellectual 
and religious intercourse ‘familiarise?! the cultural resources 
of each country to the other. But times have changed since 
‘then and to-day such interchange of schdlars and such 
visits*are few and far between. *Peoplé are not inclined “to 
undertake arduous and hazardous tasks of crossing the Himalayas 
for a search after antiquated knowledge” fgom countries that are 
yet veiled in the mist of primitiveness and it is at rare intervals 
that Saratchandra Das or Kawaguchi or McGovern risks himself 
on such an enterprise fraught with many dangers. Since the 
opening of the road to Tibet through the Darjeeling district and 
vid Gyantse, the Nepalese routes have been practically closed 
to traffic and are very sparely used. Apart from the loss of a 
large revenue arising out of taxes on merchandise, a eee 


"37 oe du Bstan- ae ` Vol. I, pp. 4, 16, 27, 31, 50, 56, 62, 1, 83, 84, 99, 
» etc. 
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importance of the fountry has suffered through the diversion of 
the route which originally lay through Nepal to Tabet. This is 
the view of an authority on Himalayan countrie, like Sir Charles 
Bell. : 

The Hindu religious reformer Sankaricharya is said to havé 
come to Nepal in the 7th century A.D. and he created a regular 
horror into the hearts of the Buddhist monks, whose books he 
seized and burnt. Thus for a time was Buddhism overthrown 
in Nepal and Hinduism once more restored. Vansittart places — 
this visit in Rudra Devas time, while Daniel W right, 
on the basis of the Vansāvalīs fixes up the time 
during the reign of king Vrishadevavarman of the Suryavanshi 
dynasty.” Later traditions again assert that the reyival of 
Hinduism was accdmplished under a supposed incarnation of 
Sankaracharya. è ý 

«After Harsha’ s degth political affairs were in a vortex. 
Nepal did not escape “the contagion of these unsettled times. 
King Naregdra Deva was for a.time a refugee in Tibet and 
despatched embassies to the court of China. This must have 
been the beginning of Nepalese missions to China and an inter- 
change of @mbassies. From the Chinese side also envoys were 
sent to Nepal. Narendra Deva who was then in power enter- 
tained Li I-piao and Wang Hiuen-tse, who came as envoys from, 
China. Li I. -piào sent as an envoy. by the T’ang dynasty paid a 
visit alse to King Bhaekaravarman of Kamarupa during the 
course of his mission. The Chinese pilgrim Hiuan Tsang also 
visited this king. »The ‘two countries having been very 
near each other such a visit was certainly natural. In 
Tantric times there was no doubt an intimate relationship 
between these two countries which were two of the principal 
centres of Tantraism. Wang made e second visit in 657. «Six 
years ago Narendra had sent a mission to China.- Unfortunately 
the final record of Wang’s travels have been lost. We have to 


38 History of Nepal, Cambridge University Press, 1877. 
e 59 Bagchi, p. 114. 
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depend for his quotations upon ‘* Fa-yuan-chu-tłin ” of ‘the monk 
Tao-she. The,significance of these missions is not far to seek. 
There began a regular political relationship with China, but it 
is difficult, to ascertain whether it was in the role of a suzerain ° 
overlord that China played a part in Nepalese affairs or whether 
ii was merely the acknowledgment of a superior power from the 
Nepalese side. 


Narendra’s successor Shivadeva II married the grand- 
daughter of Adityasena, emperor of Magadha. This is 
clearly stated in the inscripti of Jayadeva.® Shiva- 
deva II’s son, -Jayadeva II, married Rajyavati, daughter of 
Sribarshadeva king of Gauda, Odra, Kalinga and Kosala and 
descendant of Bhagadatta*of Pragjyotishapura ewho is men- 
tioned in the Mahabharata." Not , long after Shiva- 
deva’s reign, Jayapida, King of Kashmire ined to conquer Nepal 
but was ignominiously defeated and imprisoned. Later on 
he escaped with the help of one’ of his followers.” 
But we have evidence of othey kinds òf relatjons that 
Nepal had with Kashmiwx The ‘' Vinaya’’ of the Mulasar- 
vastivada School, which was written in Kashmir in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, makes mention of Nepaf and of a 
journey made by Ananda to that country. The description of 
‘the journey shows that the author possessed a real knowledge of 


that country. : ° 
o 


A Rajput prince, Nanyadeva or Nandadeva, ion Carnatic, 
seized, the crown of Nepal in 109%° A.De (the Vansāvalī date 
is 889 or 890 A.D.). Bendall does not mention the Karnataki 
dynasty at all. Tradition connects the arrival of the Newars in: 
the valley of Nepal with the coming of this prince on the simi- 
larity of the words ““ Nairs” and ‘‘ Newars.’’ The Newar 
customas however are so diffefent from those of any other class 


20 Inscription, No. 15, dated Sriharsha Samvat 150, para. 18—Dr. Indraji. 
43 Thid—para, 15th. 

+? Kelhan-Rai Tarangini. 
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in Nepal sand the people are so strictly EE tothe valley 
that it is not at afl improbable that their ancestors might have 
come from outside. But Vansittart definitely ° says, ‘‘ Nepal 
‘valley is undoubtedly the home of the Newars’® (p. 90). 


In 1162, Nepal is mentioned as a vassal of the Chalukyan 
empire, but this claim is not accepted by modern historians who 
regard the contention 4s doubtful. In several other ways 
connections have been sought to be established between Nepal 
and Southern India. ‘The first’of these was that Dharmadatta, 
the first legendary king of Nepal came from Kanehi. Then 
there is the popular belief about the source of the river Godavari 
being in the valley. Again, in 1826, Nanyadeva’s descendant, 
Harisinghadeva, who is regarded by some historians as belong- 
ing to the Ajodb a dynasty, captured Patan, Bhatgaon and 
Katmandu, but he leff the coaytry soon after the death of Sultan 
Gigsuddin Tuglak of Delhi from whose incursions he had fled.“ 


-Oldfield rentarks, ‘‘ The progress of Muhammadanism in India 


drove’ fresh refugees to the Nepalese mountains.’’ 


One of the most influential dynastjes whose monarchs have 
left permanent . marks ort the history of Nepal appeared in the 
country ® the 12th century.” They were the Mallas from Kama- 
rupa in Assam who Were hereditary landowning classes. The 
Code of the great lawgiver Manu has given them the rank of 
“Vratya ”’ _ Kshatriyas side by side with ” the Sakyas 
and with “the Lid¢chavis, who ruled in Nepal f@m the 
first to the eighth „century A.D.” But we have 
traditional evidence ° of fhe existence of the Mallas in 


„the proximity “of Nepal in still earlier times. In the Malla 


district of Kusinara, Buddha died and was visited on his death- 
bed by the leading Malla families at Ananda’s bidding. Thus 
we see that they were an important and reputed clan from the 
earliest times. In the 13th century they established themselves 


** For Ninyadeva's Genealogical Table refer to Pratapamalla's inscription, No. 18 in 
Dr, Inraji. > 
+8 Smith, Early History of India, p. 295, 
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at Katmandu and Patan and one of their kings, ? Ananda Malla 
founded Bhatggon. Of the manifold cultural anid literary 
activities of the Malla kings mention will be made in subsequent 
pages. 

' There was a Suryavanshi dynasty at Bhatgaon with four 
kings. Mati Singhadeva of this family received in 1334 from 
the Emperor of China, Hang Wu, a seal through two emissaries 
confirming him in office. In this instance the overture came 
from China and she had taken the initiative. The like was 
again repeated in 1415 during the reign of Shyama- 
singha.*® So in a way the Chinese overlordship was 
recognised by Nepal. Missions to China were sent in 1890, 
1399, 1414, 1418 and the practice was renewed after the Sino- 

Tibetan-Nepalese War of 1792. The las$ mision was sent in 
1908 and since then it has been dtscontiaued. Smith therefore 
was not correct in thinking that Nepal serjds presents or tribute 
to the aie! of China and recognises in a vague way, that 
potentate.” 


During the reign of Ratnamalla, king of Katmandu, 
permission was given for the first, time to the Mahomedans to 
reside in Nepal. Bühler made,a mistake in thinking “that in 
his reign the Mussalmans attacked the country. The 
palm-leaf Vansavali referred to by him vaguely speaks of 
such an invasion sometimeeprior to  Jayasthiti Malla. 
Vansittart is perhaps right in saying that the Mohamedans 
came as traders. But whatever it might beethe Islamic infu- 
ence has not been of the slightest importeénce ewhatsoever in 
Nepal. The Mahomedan population in Nepal is a minority to 
be an influential factor, though these people have a tendency to 
grow in numbers within a short time. 


Acéording to Colonel Kirkpatrick, Yakshamalla, who ascended 
the throne in 1427, conquered ‘Tirhout, Gorkha, Gaya, and Shi- 


#6 “Wright, p. 180. š 
7 " Early History offtadia, p. 380. 
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gatse in Tibet. “But after his demise the territories must have 
been lost. Mahendramalla is said to have visited Humayun at’ 
Delhi and secured from him permission for ining “ mohurs’* 
which still remain the principal eoinage of Nepal. © Vansittart 
fell into the error that permission was granted by the Chinese 
emperor. Curiously erfough on the Nepalese coins of this period 
some meaningless Arabic or Persian devices have been found, 
especially on the coins of some of the successors of Mahendra- 
malla. But this did not mean the acceptance of -Mahomedan - 
overlordship. The resemblance seems to be on the surface only 
and the devices were soon given up. Prof. Lévi throws some 
doubt on the visit of Mahendra to Humayun. (Vol. IT, p. 246.) 
The word ‘mohyr’ was current before the time of this*king and 
is found in palm-leaf deeds əf sale and mortgage, etc. The Indian ` 
names of ‘ Pana, ’ ‘ Prana’ were current in the 6th and 7th 
centuries. ° Subsequepttly -‘ Panapurana,’ ‘ Dramma,’ ‘ Sing- 
hanka, ’ ‘ Sivanka,’ etċ., were current for atime. Before Mahen- - 
dramalla*sofne coins of Maliomedan rulers of Bengal came into 
currency struck in ‘ repousse > with Hindu emblems and after. 
him sorge with Moslem legend and name in rebus and word 
combined. Vansavalichroniclese with the tradition of ‘‘ Dilli- 
swaroba dagadiswaroba ’’ had introduced the legend of an em- 
bassy to Delhi for permission to strike coins as they found those 
*coins with *Mahomedan ingcriptions current in the country. 

The relations between Nepal and Tibet are very old. At first 
the affinity was on Yeligiotts grounds, but in Tibet soon Buddhism 
was mixed tp with’ local cults. There has been all along 
a profitable business of Nepal with Tibet. In the 17th century 
Bhimamalla, one of the Kazis of Lakshminarsingh, King of Kat- 
mandu and grandson of Mahendramalla, sent business represen- 
tatives to Tibet and himself went to Lhasa. later on he be- 
came the Nepalese administrator there for looking after the in- 
terests of the Nepalese subjects. But somehow or other he fell 
into , disgrace with the king and ‘was killed under his orders. 

As has already been noted Father Grueber came to Nèpal 
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in PratépamaWa’s time. In the prayer-inscription ôf Pratāpa- 
malla (1654) which can be seen in the Durbar Square at Kat- 
mandu, there are three European words— Winter ” in English’ 
and ‘‘Autome’”’ and “ L’hivett” in French. During the earli- 
er half of the 17th century the monastery and temple of 
Swayambhunath which is said to have been built by Mañŭju- 
Sri was recognised to be under the authority of Lhasa. Kirk- 
patrick, thinks the sanctity of the place to be anterior to Newar 
‘or Khat Bhootia (?) dynasties of Nepal: (P. 150). 


A new influence had already entered Nepal which was des- 
tined to change the history of the whole country soon. Drabya 
Sah, a scion of the Rajput family which left Chi¢or during the 
Mahomedan invasions of Rajputana, conquered Gorkha, a 
province of Nepal in 1559. The title ofeSah or Shah was con- 
ferred upon one of his fore-fathers J agadevakhan by the Moghul 
emperor. The Gurkha dynasty, it is stated by „Colonel, Tod, 
was founded towards the end of the 12th century by the third 
son of King Samarsi of Chitor, It is therefore not at all 
improper to assume that in the 12th century a large number of 
Brahmins and Rajputs came to western Nepal. These Brahmins 
began to hinduise the hill- people by giving them sacred threads 
and assigning castes to them. They also took wives from among 
the women of the hills. Some of the Chetris were > the offsprings 
of such left-handed marriages. In this way Hindu i*ifiuence 
began to spread in Nepal, though .atcording to Hamilton the 
period of Hindu penetration is uncertain. There is even 
a tradition that Bhim, one of the Pandava brothers came: 
to Nepal.” Arjung’s visit to the Kirata country has already 
been referred to. In Morang, one of the provinces of Nepal, 
there *is a tradition that the Birata country is no other than 
some jungles there anda tree is pointed out where the Pan- 
dava brothers during their exile hid their bows, arrows, arms 


- * 48 Brooke Northey and Morris—The Gurkhas, p. 122. 
49 Hamilton—Account of Nepal, 1819, p. 9. 
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and armours. The popular belief about the ‘‘ Gogriha ’’ or 
Cowshed of ‘King Birata of the Mahabharata fame found am echo 
in the name of a place called ‘‘ Gogra ’’ in Morang which was 
changed to Biraétanagar in 1917 under orders of ,Maharaja 
Chandra Shum Shere, after it had "been visited during a hunting- 
tour by the Maharaja’s third son, Lt.-General Supradipta Man- 
yabar Kaiser Shum Shere Jung Bahadur Rana, K.B.E. But 
if was with the final conquest of Nepal by the Gurkhas that the 
Hindu influence began to work in a more definite way. Till 
then in the valley the Mallas ruled and not until they were 
ousted was the Hindu influence strongly felt.” 

Jagat Jyotir Malla, King of Bhatgaon, introduced the Indian 
corn ‘maize ẹ in Nepal. This introduction was strenuously — 
opposed as the people believed that the importation would be 
attended with misfortune. A’ parallel story furnished by Sylvain 
Lévi is that of Hiuaf Tsang, the Chinese scholar who lost a 
‘cargo of manuscripts ahd seeds in the Indus on his way to China 
and the kipg of Kapisha attributed the loss to Tsang’s attempt 
of taking the seeds. ° 

After Grueber, the next European traveller who refers to 
Nepal ws Tavernier. He speaks of the Raja of ‘* Nupal ’’ as 
a vassal of the Great Moghul and paying him the tribute of an 
elephant annually, Tavyernier’s information was certainly in- 
adequate. The kings of the valley did not appear to have made 
conquest in the Terai’or helt] Terai lands and so were hatdly in 
a position in Tavernigr’s te to have sent present or tribute of 
an elephant. At ong‘time-Makawanpur which lies in-the’ Terai 
was a principality of some repute and had matrimonial alliances 
with kings of the valley and of Nawakot. The kings of Mak- 
wanpur might have sent presents to the Moghul Emperors of an 
elephant every year. This part of the history of the Nepalese 

so Of course the Mallas and prior to them the Lichhavis were in the main San3- 
tanist Hindus. -They professed Hinduism, as a matter of state policy patronised Buddhism 


and in the secret of their hearts were Tantrics. fhe Tantra manuscripts in the Library 
are numerous and several Malla kings edited some of them. 
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Terai and also that of Simraongarh remains ydt to be studied. 
Tavernier describes the trade-journey from India to Tibet 
through Nepal viq Gorakhpur district. 

Sir Clements Markham says that Father Desideri, a J esuit 
priest who had made somé converts in Lhasa, came to India 
through Nepal. The Capuchins who were in Lhasa till 174 
set up a branch at Katmandu in 17 15, but within a week they 
had to go to Bhatgaon on account of Brahminical opposition. 
Father,della Penna was in charge at Bhatgaon. From Rome 
“where he* had gone for help, he brought with him seven Capu- 
chin missionaries and returned to Lhasa in 1741 after a halt at 
Bhatgaon. But eventually they were expelled from Tibet and 
della Penna returning toePatan in 1745, died,there in 1747. 
His works have been irrevocably lost. The same was the case 
with the treatise upon the religion and cystoms of Nepal written 
by Father Constantine d’Ascoli in 1747 and the notes made 
about Nepal by Father Cassian da Macerata. A’ few, members" 
of the Capuchin Mission at Katmandu were *theré ‘till 1768. A 
missionary named Michel Ange of Tabiago saved the life of 
a brother of Prithwi Narayan during the siege of Kirtipur. 

Prithwi Narayan finally conquered Nepal in 1768.° But the 
friendliness of the Gurkhas towards the missionaries soon ended 
as Prithwi identified Christianity with the policy of the Euro- 
peans. He therefore ordered them in 1770 to leave the. country 
and siltce then the doors of Nepal have been shut against 
Christianity. Prof. Lévi notes :— . 

‘€ Considering the sixty years of preaching, of expenses, of 
voyages between Rome and the Himalayas, the result was at least , 
mediocre. Moreover science gained as little as religion.’’ 

The inadequate results of the Capuchin Mission were cer- 
tainly.due to the unintellectual traditions of their Order, though 
some of them possessed enough missionary bigotry. One of 
them proudly declared that he had burnt three thousand manus- 


cripts ! ° | 
JAYANTAKUMAR DASGUPTA. , 


(To be continued.) 
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ROBERT BRIDGES 


è 
(Late Poet-Laureate) . 


[Born October + 23, 1844, died Monday, April 21, 1980.] 


Robert ° Seymour Bridges was born of a Kentish family at 
Walmar, being the eighth of the nine child- 
a Notice. Biographi- yen of Mr. I. T. Bridges of St. Nicholas 
Court, Isle of Thanet (in the North Sea, 

a district of England). 

He was sent in September, 1854 (æt 10), to Eton where he 
was in residenge for nine years and won the distinction of play- 
ing in the Field Hlgvens. Entering at Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, in October, 18637 +*he took a medical degree (not 
exactly, one may think? symbolic of his future greatness as a 
‘distinguished poet). What i is more important is his ‘‘ Varsity 
Blue ’ '—considered, rightly, to bea mark of sturdy character 
and a set-off as well as complements of scholarly attainments. 
He laid at College, well and truly, the foundationsof his future 
greatnes® In appearance he was a well-known figure who 
could distinguish himself even in the highest company. 

For some time, he practised medicine as Consulting Physi- 
cian at the Chtldren’s Hospital, Great Ormonde Street, London 
(which emay remind’ our readers of ‘ennyson’s Ballêds and 
Other Poems of 1880), and at the Great Northern Hospital. 

The first volume pf Verse published in 1873 shows that he 
.was already serving another mistress and in 1882 he definitely 
and finally transferred his allegiance to the Muses of poetry and 

abandoned medicine. His latest production, the Religio 
Medici of the 20th century, “The Testament of Beanty,’’ 
published on his 85th birth-day (in October, 1929), if not his 
earlier successes, amply justifies the choice made. 

t The latest edition of the Encyclopadia Britannica gives the date as October 25. 

e 2 The writer acknowledges his indebtedness for biographical details to the Encyclos. 


padis Britannica and the Weekly Times of London (of April 24, 1930, page 580). 
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. The Muses’ dance is interpreted as the symBol of an alliance 
between the fine arts and the sciences. Here is a concrete 
illustration. The eloss of Aisculapius meant in this case a real 
gain to the ‘‘ sisters three.’’, From Great Ormonde Street, 
eastward ho! to the heights of Parnassus! In such conquests 
the East finds consolation for her subordination in other fields 
to the West. 

He was honoured by Asquith’s Government with the 
Laureateship (after Alfred Austin) in 1918, though he had not 
yet been well accepted by the public. Popular as a poet he has 
never been but he had his ft audience though few. His poems 
appeared since 1873 in small instalments, often privately 
published or printed in Reviews (as, single pieces). ° 


o 
Publications. : . 


1873. First Volume of Verse, followed by two books of 
poetry in 1879 and 1880. Thes Were re- 
printed with the addition of Book IV in 1890 
and Book V in 1893 or 1894. r 
1884. Prometheus, the Fire-giver: eA Mask in the Greek 
Manner. ° 
e 1885. The Growth of Love (Sonnet-sequentce of 69 pieces). 
o Eros and Psyche (a Spenseyian remance dllegorically® 
presenting the relation of love to the soul). 
Nero (historical classical tragedy) 
1890. Four Plays—Achilles in Scyros, Palic&, The Return 
of Ulysses and the Christian Captives. l 
Other Plays—The Feast of Bacchus, The Humours of 
the Court and Nero (Part ID). 
1963. (onward to 1912)—Experiments in Classical Pro- 
sody. i i 
1905. Demeter, A Mask. (Written for the Ladies at 
Somerville College and acted by them at; the 
Inauguration of their new Building in 1904.) 
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1898-99, Collected Edition in 2 Vols. (C. P.), 


1899. New Poems. 
1903-1907. Later Poems (in various Reviews). 
1912. Poetical Works in one volume (excluding dramas) 


published by thé Oxford University Press (with 
a fine frontispiece photo of the poet taken in 
1912). 
1914, October and Other Poems (privately printed at the 
Aberdeen Press): 18 War-poems added to this 
group made up the volume of 1920. 

In War time Bridges produced a volume of extracts of 
prose and verse from many writers entitled ‘‘ The Spirit of 
Man ” with a view “to bring. fortitude and peace of mind to 
his countrymen. vs ae anthology of 1916 gained a wide 
popularity. 

1924. An Anthology entitled ‘ ot Chiswell Book of 

. ə Poetry for use in Schools.’ 

1925 ee Verse, mainly written in 1921. Originally 
appeared in, various Reviews. This volume now 
consists of 4 Parts. The poems are experiments 
in new fnglish rhythms illustrating the prin- 

è ciples of versification enunciated by this great 
innovator in his Prose Essays on Prosody. : 
a 1929 (@ctober)., The, Testament of Beauty—A Poem in 
Four Books, dedicated to the King G. V. (his 
great thastel*piece comparable with the Prelude 
of Wordsworth which will reverse the judgments 
of his critics or at least considerably modify 
them). Published by the «Clarendon Press 
(Oxford). 

The Four Books of this poem Serine, Selfhood, 
Breed, and Hthick. 

He published a series of Prose Essays on Milton’s Prosody, 
on Criticism of Poetry, on the Necessity of Poetry, on Language 
‘and Poetic Diction, Free Verse and Pronuncidtion. (Written ` 


$ 
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between 1893 and 1923.) The Essays on Shakespeare and Keats 

- are of real value showing his penetrating acute analysis, logical 

method of developing his ideas to prove his thesis and his‘ 
accuracy of expression and charmingly simple and clear style. 

Recognition came to the poet-laureate in another form in 
1929 when he received the Order of Merit. 

All the wonderful energies of a many-sided mind and of a 
highly cultured representative gentleman of the later nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries have been utilised and concentrated 
by a true poetic genius in giving to fhe world the maturest fruit 
of his life-long and strenuous activities—scientific, philosophical, 
artistic, religious—in the shape ofa grand poem, his “4 The 
Testament of Beauty.” Lovers of good poetry are realising from 
its perusal and appreciative enjoyment what a life dedicated to 
Art can achieve, 

- Dr. Bridges passed away, after a shigrt illness at his 86th. 
year, yet fullof vitality and vigour, om Mondays the 24st of 
April, 1980, at his retired residence, Chilswell Htust, Boar’s 
. Hill, Oxford. f ; 

1876 to 1898 was hitherto considered as the period of the 
poet’s full production. ‘‘ The Testament of Beauty’’ has sprung 
a surprise on the world of letters, demanding a revision of esti- 
mutes made up to 1929 and that in more ways’ than one. We 
settled, before reading this poem, that Bridges was*chrgnologi® 
cally a later Victorian yet in spirit a poet of ‘‘ The Nineties.” 
This fact is unsettled. Both by äte, ahd spirit and con- 
tents, the latest poem is, in the best and most ee sense, 
modern. b | 

Bridges is remarkable for clarity of vision and sincerity of 
expression which is oftem very appropriate 
too. This trait was with him from the begin- 
ning, but it was found in its developed form specially in his 
poems of 1921—in the New Verse volume. Space does not 
allow us to make quotations. We shall, therefore, only mention. 
“Cheddar Pinks’”—so thoroughly English, like Tennyson’s 


General, Estimate. 
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idylls—written ia pure and simple words, monosyllabic, as in 
Il. 1.-15, 30-35 and 40; “Kate's Mother,” Which surpasses 
Tennyson’ s skill, is rich in exquisite delineation of English 
landscape in simple words (Il. 2- 26) and contains Landorian 
vignettes—(suggestive for their homely i imagery especially in iL. 
104-7 and 128-31). ; 

Similarly, * The College Garden,” reminiscent of Arnold and 
Oxford Life (in ll. 49-52 and 62-76) exemplifies this trait. ‘This 
piece illustrates, perhaps as no other, how he can, if he chooses, 
combine into one artistic whole the splendours of diction, imagery 
and melody (cf. ll. 18-84) without producing the unpleasant 
impression of “purple patches.” This artist knows, indeed, 
and has reduced to practice, the printiple that the highest art is 
to conceal all art which Tennyson, as I read him, does not, 

Instances of the supremacy “of the intellectul element are scat- 
teréd in all his Shorter Boems but even his ‘‘Prometheus’’ is intel- 
'lectuąl in its gener: al tone as compared with Shelley’s poem and 
more so wher he displays hig detailed knowledge of the classical 
myths and even of Geography which Shelley did not possess. 
We may refer to ll. 1005- 102] of his ‘‘Prometheus.’’ In Demeter 
we have*a discussion , between mother and daughter of the 
function of thought and “the old lady > tells the chorus (l. 789) 
‘What I could. do to save man was my thought ’’—but net 
Rassion! , ° 

Bridges is more reflective, therefore, than introspective. His 
classical culture, sciertific taterests, devotion to knowledge, love 
of Nature and Beauty and democratic ideal and sympathies, 
regulated and controlled by his aristocratic temper (his affinity 
herein being with Auschylus, Shakespeare, Milton and Arnold), 
make his personality highly complex. He may be called eclectic 
according to the view recently prepounded by Professor ‘Louis 
Cazamian in his ‘‘ Criticism.in the Making ” (1929). ‘’ The 
Testament of Beauty ™ is enough to establish this view. 

His manner of expression, wtth a few exceptions here and 
¢here, is concrete and sensuous but not always exactly simple. .. 
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Sometimes it is simply perfect. But his dictioh has its idiosyn- 
cracy. On ptirpose, itis now archaic, now exotic. In Pro- 
fessor Grierson’s language one may say that it has “virtuosity.” 
But it is a distinguished scholar’s deliberate choice. Even then, 
time alone can reconcile poetry-lovers to such specimens as— 
‘azurous, ordinator, self-conscient or conscient, peduncled eye, 
hermeneutic, organities, philosophic concinnity -of Greek art, 
self-puzzledom of tntrospection and doubt. Surely all of these 
felicitas curiosa cannot be claimed by admirers for “‘ irresponsible 
catchwords of live ideas” (I. 602 of Book I, The Testament of 
Beauty). Compounds like snowbillowy, towerspeni are beautiful 
for their suggestiveness but “God’s orrery’’ or “‘tettery’’ does 
stick in the throat chokinghy. Far better (being «a move in the 
right direction) are—wanhope, for why, foredane, inwit. This is 
a scholar’s improvement on Tennyson’s commonplace avoidance 
of the commonplace. . 

We have in Demeter the poet's new idta of the Rlect—viz.,” 
‘‘hrave souls that spent their lives for liberty and trah’? s Which will 
admit into the exclusive eompany of saints in ‘‘the fair Elysian 
fields’ (and not the Miltonic Heaven) even an arch heretic like 
Shelley, we suppose (Il. 935- 947) ! Here the speakêr is not 
the old Mother but the young and youthful Persephone, whose 
conversion from classicism to romanticism is superbly achieved 
by our poet by her baptism at the font of the Renaissance, 
Nay, this is not all. We have next 4 regular debate, between 
the goddessen, started characteristigally, by Persephone with 

a ‘‘Suppose,! dear mother, ete.” (1. 1003); sustained for a long ` 

while until the mother not only relieves the anxious girl by. 
implying reconciliation with her (ll. 1095-1100) But the readers 
too when they find that °*‘ Joy and surprise make tempest in 
my ntind.’’ This, we must note, is not expression of emotion 
atall. It is merely a statement. Poetry suggests (or be it 
expresses) where prose states. We learn further that the 
tempest over, ‘‘there will be peace’’ (1. 1097). 

One will have to quote practically the best part of the tex 


1 Italics mine. 
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of The Testament of Beant if one is to illustrate from it the 
dominance of the intellectual note. There is as. much of 
*modern science as of Nature and other things ‘(and Nature too 
scientifically interpreted in poetry-after Lucretius, but with the 
help of Evolution) in Bridges poetry. Donne or Cowley is 
noi a tenth as intellectual or ‘metaphysical.’ 

Donne’s influence is great on Bridges. 

His democratic ideas and Nature poetry will require a ave 
elaborate consideration as important topics. ` : 

Clarity is dominant but fhis valuable quality of his poetry 
does not for obvious reasons, some of which we have mentioned, 
make the task of studying his mind and art easier. His art is so 
varied, so complex. and has so much change in it and’ develop- 
ment. A whole sectién | may profitably be devoted to it. 

Before ‘The Testament.of Beauty °’ appeared, he had been 
considered by good judges as more an artist than a thinker. 
As I read hing, this verdict must go, or at least, be considerably 
modified. ° We propose to tickle this vexed question later on, 
within the limits of our lights and space and time. 

His peetry, we claim, in matter and manner, confronts us as 
: curious blend of classicism and romanticism. These familiar 

“‘eounters,*’ now worn too thin and smooth for decent currency, 
cannot be yet avoided unless and until we have substitutes ds 
strviceable from a new mint of modern or modernist crsticism. 

Let us now define our attitude or ‘‘reaction™ to Bridges 

as a poet? “judged, of course, from. our own 
A word of personal 
explanation. ° individual point of view—good, bad or 
indifferent. 

Our method may not, we are aware, commend itself to prag- 
matic criticism. 

Bridges, first and foremost, seems to stand before us as ; the 
richest, maturest, if not the latest,” fruit of the Renaissance, 
taken most comprehensively—the Renaissance, not simply in its 
beginnings or general spirit and tendency but also in the latest 
fruition of its potentialities—of whatever was implicit in it. 

16 
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. The Renaissance, every one knows, was a* revival of letters 
and a movement forward of unmhampered scientific enquiry and 
adventurous discpvery as much as of enjoyment of life and 
the world around man—fascinating as romance, half-revealed 
yet half-mysterious, something yet to be conquered and realised. 
It was a promise of emancipationeall round. While fully 
assimilating the old classical.and much of the ‘mediaeval world 
(against which, at first, it was rather a protest), it at the same 
time 6pened out a limitless vision of a new worldz—in science, 
philosophy, literature and art, including in its wide sweep pre- 
eminently the art of living actually, which, ater all, really 
matters. 
We-begin, therefore, with a bare analysis of*‘‘ The Growth 
of Love,” so full of séif-disclosure on the 
i poet’s part. We créve the readers’ patience 
too for what looks like a history’ of Engl ish poetry, next intro- 
duced with special reference to Bridges. Let ue hope. we do 
not deal.in “‘irrelevancies’’ of criticism. ® 
In this poem Bridges tells us—‘‘To be sails is all I need®.”’ 
And he sees ‘“‘no other scheme but universal love.” In 
Sonnet No. 4 of that sgnnet-sequgnce he refers to Dan 
Chaucer, mighty Shakespeare, classic Milton, and Shelley? 
e‘with liquid music in the word.’ No. Te speaks of the Re- 
naissance treatment of lovet— . ° ə 
‘A grace of silence by the Greek unguesst ° 
That bloom’d to immortatize thg Tuscan style.’ 


His ideal of the constructive process, with reason at the 
helm, is found in No. 15 and in No. 16 we,read— : 


“This World is unto God a work of art.” 


. | Practically Professor ae calls it “‘Periodicity im Literature.” 
2 Italics mine. 
3 Cf. ‘The masters young that fist enthralled me 
Of whomif I should name, whom then but thee, 
Sweet Shelley, or the boy whose book was found 
Thrust in thy bosom on thy body drowned ?’* 
[ “ Later Poems,” page 369 of Oxf, Edn.] z 
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No. 17 visualizes the city of Dante (Florencé) and the 
next—‘mild Giotto frst,’ God-like Buonarrdti next, and 
finally, ‘Dante, gravest poet, her much-wrong’d son,” as in 
No. VII of “New Verse,” 11. 25-84, finally represent Giorgione’s 
art. No. 19 remind us of, Simonides! by the “‘nictured 
truth” of poets, “‘wing’d with bright music and melodious 
song.’ We learn (No. 20) that ‘‘God’s love to win is easy, 
for He loveth desire’s fair attitude.’’ In Donne’s metaphysical 
manner he sums up all poets in a word—‘‘the alphabet of a 
god’s idea.’ 

“ Evolution ” is glanced 2 in No. 27 as also in Il, 48-65 of 
“The Tapestry ’’ in ‘‘New Verse.” 

No. 34 is {ervent with the Renaissance attitude to love— 
absolute surrender eto , love, emptying oneself in her service. 
Paganism is mixed with thè Miltonic idea of love in No. 35, 
buf the next, piece suggests the impression left by his poetry 
‘of love on us in the € expression—~ 

å - 2 My passion falters In my rhyme.” 

No. 45 indicates the nature of his ewn age and 48 suggests 
Sidney, Shakespeare, Shelley and Dante. ‘‘In Memoriam’’ 
answers fo 49, whereas, his own poetry is characterized in 51. 
His classical studies are implied i in 53, his love of Beauty and 
of Love referred to in 56 and 60 and his message of Joy in 
65. In 55.and 69 (the last piece) his Lord’s Prayer prepares 
us for* what he has, at ‘last, given us in his ‘“Testatment of 
Beduty,’’? which marks #, definite advance made by English 
poetry in the present century upon ‘‘In Memoriam, *. « Pacchi- 
-arotto’’ and ‘‘Jocoseria.’ 

The only right method of approach to such a mind and art 
is indicated in the direction of an attempt to “follow the course 
of English poetry achieved since the Renaissance. . That 
is how we can place overselves in the right attitude to him. 


1 Cf. the charming idyllic piece, rivalling Tennyson's Enoch Arden, entitled ‘‘Kate’s 
Mother” rich in colour and beauty, full of romatice and realism and of sincere love of the 


@5mmona folk in their country-home. ` 
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. This enya movement gave fresh' impetus to doubt, 
ae $ challenge, interrogation regarding accept- 
„Aspects of the Renai- ed ideas, Papal authority, dogma. It 
ie Pony or Bridges. © shifted the final court of appeal (from 
established institutions and systems) to 
what is within each individual. It started with dauntless 
courage, self-confidence, and sturdy hope of success on an 
enterprising quest of the nature, meaning-and purpose of life 
and the universe in which man lives. We may here refer 
to the Ode on Wonder in the “‘Prometheus the Firegiver 
—A Mask in the Greek manner *’ (1883) of Bridges himself. 

Bridges was, briefly, a bold classical revivalist, who 
thoroughly knew, understood and assimilated, that antique 
culture; and equally an ‘‘interrogator,’’ an investtor andinnovator. 
To us he appears to be, more correctly, “‘ the child of different 
ancestors’ ”” and the ‘successor of Spénser, Milton, Donne, 
even Pope, Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats,* the Pre-Raphaelite, 
possibly, though not in: the direct line of descer, gf Arnold, 
Clough, Tennyson, Brqwning and Swinburne. We shall 
- presently explain our meaning. ° 
-© Early English poetry (Chaucer to the Elizabetlfans) was 
one of youthful, joyous zest in’living and by living to realise; 
far as experience helps, the real nature, meaning and purpose 
of life. This has to do with Bridges’ eee a as it ig 
his owl. e ° 

As yet poetry was not, strictly. criticism of life—exeept 
very remotely and indirectly. It -wąs * pever didactic. So 
generally in Bridges; though, as I propose to show, he has 
a philosophy of life. 

Puritan poetry and the later deistic acceptance of the 
Pseudo-classicists (whose inspiration, if amy, never came from 
Hellas) were a phase of l reaction. There was a sombre, 
- ? The Greeks were the orginators of aed of thought and discussion but in the 
Middle Ages there was a reaction. 


8 Mr, F. B. Brett Young mentions even DET, 
4 
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somewhat grim but very earnest and sublime outlook on life 
—to be lived under a merciful and good, yet ‘relentlessly 
, exacting, T'ask-master’s eye. Here is the heginning of, not 
yet very explicit, ‘‘criticism.’’ Bridges has been ‘carelessly’ 
accused of Puritanism’ and does show some leaning to Alexander 
Pope. His indebtedness to Milton was immense and his affinity 
with him close: Biblical myth, as in Milton, is often combined 
by him with the classical in his ‘‘Promethets’’ (il. 58-61, and 
1504-1511) and the Miltonic “‘pageantry’’ of proper nameg 
adopted (ibid, 251-58, W. 319-22, 922-939, 1077-1108. 
Ll. 407-11 contain justification of God’s ways to man. 

The piece ‘‘Come Si Quando” in New Verse is Miltonic 
through and through, in form, imagety, simile. In ‘‘Poor Poll’ 
we have a reference to,his “fanciful experiments’ in versification 

‘on the secure bed-reck of ‘Milton's prosody `° but the poet 
griéves that Poll will be absolutely incapable lof comprehending 
“it (1. .76- 83). er 

This Enfflish attitude chow different from the French 
or the Italian) lingered, in a way? down to the days of the 
noted promulgator of the ‘‘clothes-philogophy,’? considerably 
modified, no doubt, by the idealistg of the German philosophers 
and the poets of the day. 

The application of this trend, significantly changed however, 
tọ the ** Tesjament of Beauty ’ ' will be indicated later on. 

Thi§ age of poetry (replacing that of prose) in its impor- 
tancb is comparable te the "Elizabethan. Man’s potentialities, 
however, were more randy revealed than actually realised. 

Michael Angelo’s Adam, on the Cistine Chapel ceiling, was 
a right and correct symbol of the modern age of. man’s 
eagerness for more life—‘‘more light.’ Actual circumstances 
did not, however, allow the wonderful liberating force of’ this 
symbolised renaissance to at once fulfil -its rich promise. 
The world progresses slowly and-the.march of progress is not 


‘ But cf. “New Verse” : Tha College Garden,” Il. 1-19, esp.—‘‘he (man) will be good- 
fellow with Sin." ° i i 


° + 
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linear or always a forward step. “ Scholarship ” was yet 
“no set science’’—as it was to be in the Victorian’ era. 
Humanism was inythe air—operative—implying and achieving , 
man’s emancipation. Intellecfual enthusiasm effected diffusion’ 
of whatever knowledge there ‘was. Classical learning and 
literature revived. What is most valuable for us, beauty 
and joy? became distinctly manifested. Poetic exptession was set 
free—to be, however, temporarily shackled after the ‘‘Restorat- 
tion.” "Every reader of Bridges will see for himself what 
bearing this aspect of the Renaissance has om him. 

The cheaply-despised Puritan Age‘was at any rate one of 
strenuous conflict—of a sturdy fight for freedom, in*politics, of 
thought, and of the Press. ° ° 

But the Restoration, in short, yas aneage of flippancy in 
life and letters and the so-called Augustan of self-complacency. 
How could poetry (except of a sort) be the mistress gf the hotise 
of prose (brilliant, elegant, charming, terse and correct) ?. The ` 
Muse preferred to be didactic, satirical, polemical parr 
tive. She was for once’ a vigorous and energetic scold 
decent attire, somewhat genteel tog, and a persuasive or Pin 
Yet we have here the beginning of literary art and with Bridges 
more than with Tennyson or the Pre-Raphaelites whot worship- 
ped Keats, poetry is a rare artistic thing, of which the form is 
not les important than the matter. In his “ Humdrum ang, 
Harum-Scarum (Lecture on free verse)” (Essay No. IT, Pub. 
1922) he unceremoniously and rights} observes “‘ formlesshess 
can have no place in Art, and more ‘besides. In his ‘more 
ambitious and penetrating ‘° Critical Essay’ on Keats reed 
No. IV, Pub. 1895) we read, among other things, of `“ 
lamentable deficiency in Keats’ art brought into unusual ncaa 

1 Cf. Shelley's treatment of classical er with Bridges’ (in the Prometheus poems). 
2 Cf. “Prometheus,” 1l. 1405-1412, + 

> Of, Ibid, 1456-57 and “Growth of Love.” 

+ According to Professor Grierson ‘‘they are artists, not thinkers,’ and ‘‘their work 


was to be a further elaboration of ‘‘virtuosity.’’ ‘‘ Modern feeling” is by these ‘* disguised 
“in’ an antique fashion.” i 2 : 


v é 


ad 
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nence by the subject of Endymion.’’ In the concluding part 

of this essay (Section XJI) he says—‘“ There is one (of Keats’. 

qualities), as yet unmentioned, which claims the first place in a 

general description, and, that is the very seal of his poetic birth- 

right, the highest gift of all in poetry, that which sets poetry 
above the other arts ; I.mean the power of concentrating all the 
far-reaching resources of language on one point, so that a single 
and apparently effortless expression rejoices the aesthetic imagi- 
nation at the moment when it is most expectant and exacting, 
and at the same time astonishes the intellect with a new aspect 
of truth.’’* | 

Here ig something like a credo eloquently stated. Possibly 
intense earmestness of personal Conviction makes „him over- 
emphatic. Effortless expression many give us may Byrons. 

Tennyson is admittedly a grèat artist in poetry but is he effort- 

less? Browning more astopishes the intellect. Blake, Coleridge, 

- Rossetti, giye us pictures which do not admit of concentration on 
one polnd; Br Sr, the brush must give many strokes and that with 
some effort. Swinburne’s effortlessness isa glorious thing but 
what about the intellect? We have to see how far the descrip- 
tion thus given is true of Bridges’ own art? (exemplified parti- 
cularly by his ‘‘ New Verse’’ volume). 

Again, in his Shakespeare Essay (No. I, Pub. 1907) that 
immortal poet i is charged by Bridges with neglect of artistic 
ideals*and his verdict is that the greatest poet and dramatist 
of ‘the world is not the besi artist. The entire essay on Poetic 
Diction (No. MI, Pub: 1923) is an examination of’ the dislike 
of modern poets towards traditional forms and conventional 
words and its effects. “Poetry, he says here, must make a 
poem, ‘‘ a work of sheer beauty.” | 


— 


» I find it inconvenient to retain the writer's own spelling and his ‘‘ new symbols ” and 
so stick to ‘* the old dress” of words. 
2 of, The Tapestry," 11. 15- 18, 19-33; “ ‘ Kate’ s Mother, ’ 50-57, 111-116, 120-22: 
| “The College Garden,” ll. 62-76. 
t 
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In the Tragje Hymn on the lot of man (whith, by the way, 
‘is pessimistic) the Chorus says— . 


‘ And no strehgth for thee but the thought of duty, 
Nor any solace but the love’ of beauty. mi 


Shelley’s exultant (“‘ plangent,” if you like) and thrilling 
adoration of Beauty is now too well recognised.* Keats trans- 
formed it into Hellenic (pagan) worship. The Pre-Raphaelites 
made it-their religion—we could claim it for Shelley if only his 
‘critics had allowed this.atheist any religion! This is not the 
place fora controversy. Tennyson and Browning are lovers of 
it—who is not and yet a poet? But their ways ate different. 
They do not subscribe to the*articles of the Pre-Raphaelite faith 
or cult. Bridges, #ros and Psyche in its new treatment of a 
theme which could tempt him to carry, as Keats has occasionally 
done, sensuousness to the perilous verge of sensualism, is singular- 
l characteristic of his chaste ritual. Yet, he tells ug, ‘ Beauty” 

s ‘‘the best of all we know,” significantly varying the now too 
families Keatsian dictum. In one of his “ “ Later Poems”? 
` (No. 19, page 403) while emphasizing — 

i, ‘Man, born to toil, in his labour rejoiceth, i 
` and sounding the modern note of “ Life is toil, and life is good,’” 
he concludes with the stirring appeal— : 


“Gird on thy sword, O man, thy strength endue, * x e 
In fair desire thine earth-born joy renew. 

Live thou thy life beneath the y&king sun ° 
Fill Beauty, Truth, and Love in‘thee are one, 

Thy work with beauty crown, thy life with love; 

Thy mind with truth uplift to God above: 

For whom all is, from whom was all begun, 

In whom all Beauty, Truth, and Love are one.’”? 


1 ` Lines 1211-12, page 39, Oxford Edition of Poetical Works. 
° Section VII, stanzas 1 and 4 of A Hymn of Nature (An Ode written for Music), 
1998, p. 407, Oxf. Ed. 8 : 


eo * 
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We have dwelt at some length on this feature of the Renaissance . 
because of its importance for a study of Bridges. 

To return to its other significant features as they became 
modified and developed 1 in course of time is our next task, 

It was at this stage that scientific investigation was ŝerious- 
ly undertaken, The intellectual side of man for the time being 
triumphed over the passionate and the emotional. Nature as a 
poetic theme was relegated to a subordinate place. Manner of 
expression became more important than the thought expressed. 
Imagination suffered eclipse. Intensity gave way to elegance 
and polish. e Vision of higher realities was lost with the loss of 
enthusiasm and of moral earnestness. The rhyming couplet 
held sway. r 7 

History does not axactly ‘epeat itself. Yet a a pheno- 
menon, with necessayy and recognisable variations, was wit- 
” nessed once again, royghly speaking, in the 70's of the nine- 
teenth ceptafy with the close of the Victorian age. We shall 
presently show the reaction of Bridges to-it. 

In the meantime there was the Romantic Revolt againat 
_ the- lifess and deadening regularity of the second half of the 
18th century. Everyfhing (theme, mode of treatment, form, 
technique) was changed by the Revolutionary era., Imagination 
and emotion revived, and the subjective note became dominant. 
‘Freedom’s call ma the’ poetic note strident. Philésophical 
thought (as distingpished, from the old metaphysical) entered 
into the very, lifeedf.poetry. In Bridges scientifte thought, 
. occasionally too dominant, often takes the place of philosophical. 

There was a recrudescence of challenge in Shelley and 
‘Byron to be modified by Victorian doubt or divided allegiance 
to devoutness. Scepticism and uprest in Arnold and Glough 
were met by the Tennysonian forced restoration of equilibrium 
through emotional faith at war with intellectual questioning and 
unsettling of convictions, or by Hardy’ s apparent pessimism! 


My Promethtus,” Chorus, 11. 1172-1211. 
17 


°. a 
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| and Browning’# sturdy intellectual (or tem peramentaly optimism. 
But challenge was not altogether silenced : there was Swinbufne 


as a disciple of Sh&lley. Besides, he perfected his art and sang 


mainly of love. . 

The first half of the century, to which Bridges does not 
belong but by which he was influenced, restored to English 
poetry deep introspection (which is emotional), strong and in- 
tense passion, exquisite perception of beauty, poetic sensibility, 


trust in democratic ideals, and enthusiasm for the aspirations ` 


of the soul. Many of these elements, it will be seen, along 
with others, go to the making of the latest production of Bridges 
—his grand longer poem so full of vigour and of wide intellec- 
tual interests and finished in workmanship, = —** The Testament 
of Beauty.” ‘‘ Divine or metaphtysical oo y begins with 
doubt,’’* but it reaches its culmination ‘in that faith which we 
notice in the closing sonnet of ‘‘ Growth ‘ef Love.” * 

A new interpretation of man’s relation With Nature and a 
new treatment of myths and legends, mediaeval and classical, 
are noted achievements of the Romantte Triumph. No wonder 
that in the decade and a half from 1870 there came itto exist- 


ence, to fill the sterile gap betWen one eta of poetic excellence ` 


and another, a group of what. has been called ‘‘ Angld-classic ”’ 
poets who were also experimenters in verse. ‘Though i ma way 
his miner contemporaries, they are also his precursors. ° 
Three grand seminal ideas, standing out like prominent 
peaks, ` disengaged themselves from the reBipinig turmoil of re- 
bellious thoughts which characterised the age of Wordsworth. , 
Thought, Love, Beauty—as the underlying reality beneath 


superficial facts and as keys to man’s life and the mysigy of the 


worlds—became poetically celebrated as objects of man’s ideal 
pursuit. Love and Beauty have a close kinship with Joy. The 
last Act of Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound is a remarkable illus- 
tration in poetry of this—perhaps, in the manner of dithyrambic 


’ 
* Herbert Read (p.62 of Phases of English Poetry). 
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rhapsody: Blake had before Shelley shown it in his meditative 
manner, er as some would have it, more ingaginatively.* If 
one may speak to-day of poet’s messages, the message of Bridges’ 
Is to be sought for there. He sings, in Sheldeyan measure,’ 


‘ My soul is drunk with, j joy, her new desire 
In far forbidden places wanders away. 
Her, hopes with free brightcoloured wings of fire 
Upon the gloom of thought 
Are sailing out.” 


; (Prometheus: Ode in praise of ` 
NES ll. 1456-1460.) 


With Shelley joy is an eostasy. idle ERT idea less 
connected with *‘ pure poetry ’’ was destined to come boon to the 
forefront. It is that of ‘slaw’ or order. Considered as har- 
mony behind all discards, law, as Shelley tells us in his Defence 
of Poetry. “ig intimately ‘associated with art. But law as con- 
ceived b Pennyson | isa ruling principle deduced from scientific - 
interrogation of actual realities.. The age of Bridges is described 
as that of ‘‘interrogation.’’ The Victorian is generally called- 
the ageof science. So faras poetry goes, it is more correct to 
say that science in “this age Became wedded to imagination— 
poetry being once for all “‘ the impassioned expression upon the 
, countenance ‘of science.” Not only did poetry flourish with few 
* vigour (inspite of Macaulay) side by side with scienee but of 
this wedlock was born a keen artistic sense giving rise to a new 
art Jor udne. of poetic realism. There was thus the supremacy 
of aesthetics,* well illustrated by the Pre-Raphaelites (parti- 
cularly by D: G. Rossetti). Tennyson is great by virtue of his 
art. Artistic realism is distinctly visible*in the utterances of 
the Chorus in Bridges’ ‘‘ Prometheus,” so vividly and beautifully 
describing with imaginative vigour and appeal the birth of the 
flame of firé, first bursting out of the sacrificial altar before the 


1 CÍ. Asia’s song, ‘' My. soul is an enchanted boat,” ete. 
a Professor Grierson in his very pene criticism detects in it ‘* virtuosity.” 
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wondering eyes, of Inachus. This chorus respends to’ Prome- 
cage Hymn addressed to Fire and is called by the poet himself 


‘ a Kire-chorus.’’ We must quote a part of it. 
$ 

Inachus— “ Tis smoke,the smoke*of fire. 

Semi-chorus—Thick they come and thicker, 
Quick arise and quicker, 
Higher still and higher. 
Their wreaths the wood enfold 
~~] see a spot of gold. 
They spring from a spot of gold, 
Red gold, deep among 
The leaves; a golden tongue. 
O behold, behold, 
Dancing tongues of gold,, 
That leaping aldft icker, 
Higher still, and higher. ° 


Inachus— “Tis fire, the flame of fire. 


Semi-chorus—The blue smoke overhead 
= Is turned to angry red. 
The fire, the fire, it stirg, 
Hark, a crackling sound, 
As when all around 
Ripened pods of furze 
Split in the parching sun ° 
Their dry caps one by one, 
And shed their seed# on thd enue l. 
—~Ah! what clouds’ arise’ 
Away! O come away, 
The wind-wafted smoke, 
*Blowing all astray, 
Blinds and pricks my eyes. 
Ah! I choke, I choke. 


x He # % 
How they writhe, resist. 
Blacken, flake and twist, 
Snap in gold and fall, 
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—See tHe stars that mount, 

Momentary fright 

Flitting specks of light 

More than eye can count. 


e ° 
% % * * 


—Hark, there came a hiss 
Like a startled snake 
Sliding through the brake. 


* * % % 


—How the gay flames flicker, 
Spurting, dancing, leaping 
Quicker yet and quicker, — 
Higher yet and higher, 
—Flaming, figring, fuming, 
Cracking, craclsling, creeping, 
Hissing and copsuming : : 
Mighty 3 is the *fire. i 


Here is genaine poetry. Yet the imaginative outlook on 
life took a distinct intellectual trend. Rationalism had already 
come in theprevious generation. It operated somewhat nega- 
tively—destructively, to aid the liberation of individualism. 
Rationalisticecritical activity “now was replaced by the new 
intellectual force,. more positive.” The old hostility to blind 
faith and unquestioning acceptance continued, but the spirit 
of challenging interrogation. yielded a richer harvest of the idea 
of progres sive growth, nt however, as a fascinating dream or a 
mere vague abstraction. ‘The poetic imagination in co-opera- 
tion with the scientific, began a reconstruction of which faint 
hints were not wanting in the last phase of Shelley and in the 
Hyperion of Keats, based on Love and Beauty. 

The biological sciences, a new study, gave to the new age 


its distinctive character. Whatever may now be said in Man 


+, H 1293-1361 of ‘‘ Prometheus, the Fire-giver.”« 


3, Cf, 11.,881-841 of “ Prometheus ” and contrast the idea with Shelley’s fury against 
t. 


the very name of kingship. 


< @ f * Rios 
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and Superman and Back to Methuselah, Lyell, Chambers and 
Darwin marktd an important epoch of advance: The first 
fruits of dazzling scientific discoveries were perplexing. Scep- 
ticism and a vied with faith and belief, pessimism 
with optimism. Doubt, ubregt, searching of the spirit, a 
sense of temporary defeat and depression, of blankness made 
the third quarter of the 19th century full, of confusion 
as the Revolutionary spirit had made its first quarter full of 
tumult. Science, like Rationalism before, in the first flush of 
‘glorious achievements arrogantly demanded undisputed sway 
over the totality of man’s life and vision. ‘“ Victorian compro- 
mise’’ hastily patched up a truce at any price between over- 
weening peed and half-vanquished religion. ‘Tennyson’s ‘‘ In 
Memoriam ” is a sufficient illustration. Doybt vexes Arnold in 
his ** Rugby Chapel.’’ The second phage in Bridges’ ‘* Growth 
of Love *’ (Sonnets 23 to ‘0 and 45-46) also gives the same 
indication though in a different way. ° 


‘“O. weary pilgrims, chanting of your woe 


That turn your eyes to all the peaks that shine 


x *% af * 


Until at length your feeble steps and slow 
Falter upon the threshold of the shrine, 
And your hearts-overburden’d coun in fall 
Whether it be Jerusalem er no; 
Dishearten’d pilgrims, I am one of you 


* * er o Të 
e 


Beneath the lamp of Truth I am found untrue, 
And gestion with the God that I embrace.’’ 


[Sonnet 23. ] 


The theory of Evolution is alluded to in Sonnet 27 and the 
80th sonnet implies the supremacy of *‘ knowing ’’; and though 
in the next sonnet we are informed of the revival of love, love as 


1, Gf. Arthur 0’ Shaughnessy’s ‘‘ Three SiJences,” stanza 3. 
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presented there is too full of dignity and decorun? to have atiy 
warmth. ‘‘ Launchéd passion °’ is more missed than found, 
‘as it is found in the poetry of Burns, of Shelley, of Swinburne, 
nay even Byron. Love ‘is crushed under the weight of ‘‘ two 
thousand years’! solemnity.” “‘‘ His lyrics are clear as crystal 
and often as cold.’’ This is a little overstated yet not altogether 
groundless as a charge against Bridges whose art is faultless to per- 
fection and whose feeling chastened and sincere. Soitis held that 
‘“ he is always serene: feeling is contained in his verse rather 
than expressed by it.’ This-view too is not strictly accurate. 

Feeling is expressed in many poems but it is so subdued, as, 

for instance, in the few love poems of Wordsworth. The refined 
and classical artistic taste’ -of Bridges working on the Words- 
worthian model, which appealed to him powerfully, may have 
effected this change. We may apply to Bridges what he with 
‘keen and nic& -discriminatién says.in explanation of Hume's 
“general ptéical* judgement” (of a logical and intuitive 
mind as he calls it) having béen misled by the “ fine excess’’ of 
Shakespeare’. The fine excess of Shelley and the raw excess 
of Byrow produced, perhaps, in such a fastidious and highly 
cultured artist as Bridges sometliting of a revolt. Arnold too 
was ‘ migled ’ by Shelley’s excess which to him was not 
exactly ‘fine’ ~Tennyson’s art did injure his spontaneity 
“dt feeling. “He tootin his own way is cold. Manyeof his 
readers feel towards hjs poetry what his Guinevere felt 
regarding the faultily faultféss Arthur. -Opinion in this-matter 
_ of feeling in Bridges is naturally divided (as between classical 
‘and romantic types of criticism). _ Classical criticism will (very 
reasonably from its point of view) hold that*the lyrical poems 


1, A.C. Ward, “ Twentieth Century Literature.” j 

“ Coldness is experienced in the highest beauty PRE where there is great regularity of 
feature I have often remarked a correspondent regularity‘in the affections and the conduet ”' 
——Landor (as quoted by ‘Professor H. J. C. Grierson in his ‘‘ Lyrical Poetry from Blake 
to Hardy.” 
» 2, Fodtnote No. 2. page 15, of Essay on, the Influence of the Audience on Shakespeare's , 
Drama (Collected Essays, No. T). ‘ 
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ôf Bridges (when allowed to produce a sober impression) afford 

readers ‘‘ delight in the sincerity and simplicity of the feeling, 
devoid of any suspicion of spasmodic violence.’ This is añ 
illuminating criticism. No one should question the simplicity 
and sincerity of the feeling expressed in Bridges’ poems like 
“Elegy ’’ (No. 2, page 227),’ which begins with a nature back- 
ground for feeling pure ae chastened, but all the same 
perfectly api essed in 


` «© Yet it was here we | when ferns were springing, 
And through the mossy bank shot bud and blade :— 
Here found in summer, when the birds were singing, 
A green and pleasant shade. 
‘T'was here we loved in sunnier day and greeper ; 
And now, in this disconsolate decdy, 

_I come to see her where I most have seen her, 

And touch the happier day. 


+ % ® s 


- So through my heart there winds a track of feeling, 

A path of memory that is all her own: 

. Whereto her phantom beauty ever’ stealing 
Haunts the sad spot alone. ° _ & 
* # _ * 

This i is not the right plaée for detailed comments on this 
poem yet we do make one or two remarks. Not only the last 
two lines (with their .*‘ phantom:*’ ang ‘‘ haunts ’’) remind 
us of Wordsworth but the tone of the whole piece is set in 
the Wordsworthian key and 


‘ T come to see ‘her where I most have seen her— ”’ 
© a 


well,* this is Wordsworth’s 4‘ prose ° verse. Verse sometimes 
is with that great poet flat, prose, though the mature Byron 
himself disowned the Byron of “‘ English Bards.” Somehow 


4 


+2 Except in the case of his ‘‘ New Verse ” ofr references henceforth are dlo the Poetical 
Works of Robert Bridges (Oxford University Press, 1914) in 1 vol. ` 
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I feel that .[ am aramid of Arnold’s manner too hére. -But all 
this, by the way. ° 2 
Let us turn for a omen to his early produation 2 Prome- 
theus the Firegi ver.’ 
The prologue (not so called definitely) el will serve. 
Says Prometheus— 


‘“ This variegated ocean-floor of the air, 
The changeful circle of fair land, that lies 
Heaven’s dial, sisterly mirror of night and day: 
The wide o’er-wandered slain, this nether world 
My truant haunt is, when from jealous eyes 
I steal, for hither ’tis I steal, and here 
Unseen repair my joy * *” l 

* 


The unconvinced critic may say this may be feeling, stated 
and not expressed. Leś useprdceed a step. 


‘< I watcheall toil and ‘ttilth, farm, “field and fold, 
Ard taste the moxtal jdy ; since not in heaven 

_ Among wits caseful gods hath facile time 

A touch so keen, to wake such love of fife 

As stirs the frail and careful ,being, who here, 

The king of sorrows, melancholy man, 

Bows at his labour, but in heart erect 

A god stands, ner for any gift of god 

Would barter his immortal-hearted prime. 


Could I but win this world from Zeus for mine, 
With not a god to Vex myehe ppy rule, 

[ would inhabit hete and leave high heaven ; 

So much I love it and its race of men. 


3 * i * e >? 


‘This is Shelley all over minus dhe rush and glow of that 
poet's thrilling lines. The Shelleyan ‘‘King of Sorrows ” is 
there and Mercury in Shelley’s poem speaks somewhat in this 
manner about heaven. Only Bridges is truer to the point’of 
home with his charming “‘ realism.” 

18 
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Feeling 1 Ig felt by the poet ~~ his readeys and 4t is finely 
éxpressed. ‘Nhe Chorus-hymn' to Zeus, too long to. quote 
(especially lines 203-214 in Arnold’s manner), is full of feeling 
for old yet eveg fresh Hellas which captures something of 
the very rapture of Shelley’s ‘‘ Hellas.’ The Renaissance 
‘* wonder ’’ expressed by Inachus (ll. 360-69) is full of feeling 
—only te line 369 tempers it by* a scientific note, the 
characteristic of the new age. ‘Think of the cry of the semi- 
chorus in line 1443—‘‘ O were Fa god, but thus to be man! ” 
-Or, of another single line only (1478)—‘‘ Joy, the joy of 
flight.” Taken out of their context, these quotations are, of 
course, less effective, yet they should convince. We. conclude 
_ this topic with a bare reference to the intense lyrical vous 
of Scriptural rhapsody which inspires “‘.The Psalm ’’ in 
‘ New Verse ’’ (No. VI). 

_ We are not exactly flogging a dead horse for, as our quota- 
tion from ‘* Twentieth Century Diteràġure ” shows, it seems 
to be yet much alive. l 

‘Lhe real point is to be sought for elsewhere? Feeling is 
‘expressed but (to appropriate the poet’s own remark slightly 
shanged)—he expresses “‘ distinguishing duly.” ? 

The key to this peculiarity is toe be found in the advice 
given to his wife by King Inachus :— 
‘ Now hush thy fear. See how thou trembiesh still. 
“Or if thou fear, fear passion; for the freshes 
` Of tenderness and motherly lays will drown 
"The eye of judgement.’”$ 


We have ina nutshell the whole truth about this new 
poetry of the age uf which imagination and emotion, re-discovered 
by the Romantics and given a free unrestrained charter to blow 
even in tumultuous gusts, being wedded to science, had to fore- 


} Pages 8-10, Oxford Edition of Postical Works. 
3? Line 1438, page 45, Ibid, 
° Lines 973-76, page 82, Oxf. Hd, 
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go some of the ‘‘privileges’’ of the perfection ot “single piessed- 
ness.” “Nature had kissed Art ’’! (nature, as understood by the 
‘Greeks and not their Rowan imitators). Knowledge, vastly 
advanced, curbs ‘‘fine frénzy.”’ + " 


‘ The heat of prophecy like a strong wine 
Shameth his reason with exultant speech"? 


_ 


is the observation of the Chorus on Prometheus whose offer of 
fire to Inachus on condition of his hazarding the wrath of Zeus 
appears to the too rational and ‘‘thought’’-ful king to be a sign 
of madness. . That is fhe attitude of Bridges as am artist of the 
new age. The long speech of Prometheus to convince In-chus 
that follows next. is for out-purpose highly suggestive. It 1s 
along discussion with a yrw to persuade and convince. The 
appeal is more to the intellect than to the heart. There is much 
of Shelley, Keats, and.the spirit of the Renaissance too in 1t. 
By the wey: we point out in this connection that discussion 
enters largely” into ‘' The Testament of Beauty,’ a poem which 
does establish also what had hitherto bean denied by the crities of 
Bridges, giz., that he too is *a prophet—a seer and not simply a 
‘‘fachioner.’’ Tf one feels this tobe Pope in 19th century dis- 
guise our answer is three-fold. First, we have been trying so 
_ far to illustrateethe poet’s many-sided ancestry because when his 
pdems are ithitative Pt is with the love of great periods of liter a 
rure which is characteristic of a poet in Bridges position, ° 
secondly, we have to bear in*mind that like Milton he ig really ; a 
great scholar pdssessing the scholar’s assimilating power ; and 
finally, even an out-and-out Romantic rebel’s moral favour 
made his ‘‘Queen Mab” didactic, occasionalty tinged his *‘Re- 
volt of Islam” with didacticism and appeared transformed into 
“passionate exhortation to mankind in ‘‘Promethens Unbound ”’ 
and “ Hellas ’’—even if not in ‘‘Adonais.”’ 
The last two quotations from Bridges, with their 


1 Dine 309, page 12, Ibid. 
3 Vide IL 412-435, pp. 15-16, Ibid, 
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significant bearing on his latest poem raise the’ question 
whether he was no “‘seer’’ butonly a ‘‘fashioner’’ or maker, : 
That question wifl be takem up atits proper place to decide 
whether, first, ‘‘ he must be regarded as a searcher for truth 
rather than as full prophet °’? and next if what poetry there is in 
The Testament of Beauty ‘‘is swamped in a self-conscious dis- 
quisition.’”? . 

‘To .complete our rapid survey. of “‘the dynamics of literary 
movements,” as a help in establishing his affinities and con- 
trasis, and explaining the character and trend of his many- 
sided activities and of the phases of his growth andeŁalso the use 
made by him of available ideals and models, we next note for a 
‘moment the condition of English poetry. ‘in the ‘*nineties’’ 
of the Nineteenth Century.’’ dia ae 

The ‘‘Anglo-classic’’ poets of the degade,—like Canon Dix- 
on and Edmund Gosse, with their habjt* of “grafting modern ° 
thought upon the Grecian stock’’ so fasinating td seholar- poets 

like Arnold; Miss Robimson; a devotee of the Beautiful (as a 
`- Pre-Raphaelite) with her sympathies’ fixed on the real life of 
the poor in England or Mrs. Browning with Ir fond- 
ness for treating classical themes aesthetically, or W. Watson 
reviving the Sonnet sequenee vogue—were contemporaries ‘of 
Bridges, considered by Mr. .Stedman as the ‘‘chief light of a 
quaintly esoteric Oxford School.” Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, Erie 
Mackay and Michael Field (Misses Brad|sy and Cooper, aunt 
and niéce): present more contrast with fheir resonant passion 
or emotion than resemblance with Bridges. All these classical. 
revivalists were noted, more or less, for a reflettive tone, new 
method (sometimes Italian) of versification, experiments as met- 
rical artists, simplicity of language, restrained’ and simple dic- 
tion, pastoral lyricism and new rhythm. One smaller group within 
the larger even accepted Gautier’s ‘art for art” and a few 
turned to symbolism and mysticism. Exotic verse-experiments 


i F. E. Brett vou: 
a . Bridges’ Essay on Keats (1895). 
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in new forms became the vogue from 1875 to’1890. Scholar- 
ship, over-intellectuality, technique, nicety—even finesse—_ 
threatened to crush poetry or destroy all vitatity in it. Roman- 
ticism as a revolt against Pope’s followers had revived the 
Hellenic spirit. Shelley and Keats, with less scholarship but 
more appreciation of the true Hellenic ideal‘of Beauty, worked 
out myths, to be followed by Arnold and Swinburne, whose know- 
ledge was more deep and accurate. Tennyson’s master was Virgil 
and not the Greeks. Bridges found inspiration in that” 
fountain-head and revived a truer classicism ‘‘ the just 
designs of Greece.” Browning, like .Donne, dallied with 
what to them was well-known .but appealed little to their 
readers. But ‘Bridges’ method made far-off ‘things of 
antiquity familiar. Pyofasfor Grierson with his unerring eye 
detects, in all, a ‘“ virtoso”’ note which is rampant in Lang, 
Henley, Débgon but from which Tennyson, Rossetti, Morris and 
Swinburne, “according to him, were not free. He beautifully ` 
exhibits the exotic character of the new art engaged m exploring 
older or foreign literature. Housman like Bridges freed this new’ 
art fro mere ‘‘decoration.’’ Prof. Grierson’s reference to the 
flood and ebb tide of Christianity is suggestively happy and may 
now be used by us with reference to “The Testament of Beauty.” 
it stemmed the tide of ‘‘the waye of materialism t? or, as he more 
precisely puts it, Lucretignism.. ° ° 
e Bridges too hag written about the Boer War but not at all 
in the brutal manger of the once much- -praised ‘‘Abserit-Minded 
Beggar.” The classic Muse of Bridges is too dignified to 
sound a blatént note. In him there was a rich blending of the 
best of classicisin that could be revived i in’ a later age with a 
glorious heritage (as we have — to show) from the 
Renaissance. 7 
Once again after Tennyson, as in the latter part of the so-called 
Augustan age, ‘‘the sound became forced and the notes’’ not too 
few but noisy and uncertain, suggesting need and possibility of a 
fresh revival. The ‘‘ loss of vision, j6y and beauty ”’ was made 
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good ies this weMlthy inheritor. Even his ‘‘ Growth of Love’ i 
“sufficient to establish this claim. Some critics of to-day 
are against the idga of ‘* influences ° but Professor Grierson 
in his illuminating manner shows how artists receive’ them. 
Heritage, of course, does not -mean loan, so there is no 
question of borrowings. 

Bridges rejuvenated English poetry by f ully utilising 
actualities as an artist and his poetry, as all true art, “‘ex- 
-presses the ultimate vision of the profoundest being ’’ called the 
artist, who is ‘‘the highest type of “man.”*® These actualities 
comprise the highest products of science and philosophy achieved 
up to the end of the first quarter of the current cen tury, intensity 
of vision, avidity for fulness of actual. experience, intimate touch 
with moderm life and all its conditions (including claims of the 
masses of workers), attachment to Mother Earth, prizing of 
instincts (the subconscious in man) as ‘legitimate*means of a 
higher (spiritual) development, growing ` seriousness, growing 
vision and transforming Imagination, and a growihg ° faith in 
God’s mission fulfilled im man and human society. 

Out of the varied strivings and conflicts of the whole of the 
nineteenth century in all spheressof human activity, one principle 
emerged—a noble endeavour to ‘reconcile all superficia? contra- 
dictrons in a higher synthesis. We have it in what, as I read 
mw, is a philosophical poem of the twentieth centufy —¢* The ‘ 
Testament of Beauty.’’ There is something striking in Bridges 
attitude to the supremacy of Beauty did Love as in Shelley’ S 
poetry, over the reflective and meditative Thougltt of Words- 
worth. To speak of philosophy in poetry does not necessarily 
-imply ‘‘muddleheadedness.’’ In my essay on Shelley an 
attempt has been made to show that serious reflective artists make 
the substance of science and philosophy the materials of poetry. 

t Vide pp. 189, 191, 193, 197, 202, 208, 204, 210, 214, 215, and 925 Ozford, Edition 
of Poetieal Works in 1 vol. 
2 “ Lyrical Poetry from Blake to Hardy,” pp. 85-90, 


3 Deucalion (To-day and To- ii Series), p. e89, where Mr. Middleton Murry is 
quated: 
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d : 
The critic’s fynction is primarily to rightly react to what 
finds expression in a poet's art which, again, is -trie to 
a ‘profound being’s ultimate vision. The artistic instinct,” 
according to the Testament of Beauty, in man is transformed 
from its natural unconstious play in animals into something 
‘conscient,’ through Reason, and becomes 
‘‘ That ladder of joy whereon 
Slowly climbing at heaven he shall find peace with God.” 

“ No art can flourish that is not alive and growing’ and it 
can only grow by invention’ of new methods or by.discovery of - 
new material.” This weli applies to the Testament of Beauty. 
Mr. Stedman’s prophetic -suggestion that “some heroic crisis’’ 
will bring about a return of poetic vigour into -the twentieth 
century has *gained significance to-day. The Great War has 
at last produced °great pogtry. Mr. Herbert Read in his pene- 
trating and acute study of ‘ Phases of English Poetry ” (page 
135) observed— ‘The Prelude i is the last English epic, it is the 
epic* of thes man, of ‘feeling. When modern epic comes to be . 
written it wall embody the pple yon of the age, though probably 
ina most unexpected manner.” What a prevision! Yet Mr.. 
Read will have to revise the paragraphs (at pp. 189-41) on the 
modern poet. e ° 
With the actual poem before us it has become easy for all 
of us to detect a'new significance in many poems included in the 
o‘ New Verse’ volume of 1925 (especially the pieces composed ine 
1921). I shall next address myself to the task of interpreting 
the previous works $f Bridges as containing premonitions or 

‘‘intimations’ *of a regular and systematic development leading 
to his latest, interpretation of life and the world in The 
Testament of Beauty. It is curious that this latest piece of 
Bridges is also significantly suggested by W. B. Nichols’ 
‘Prometheus in Piccadilly’’ (1927) of which Parts IV (The 
Trumpet of Beauty) and V (The Triumph Of God), at any aie 
are to me preludes to Bridges’ piece.. 

(To be continued. ) 


J AYGOPAL BANERJEE: 
Bridges’ Essay on Free Verse (1922). 
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"SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE 


It is an excellent practice to commemorate the great dead | 


for by such commemoration ‘we not ‘only keep their memory 
fresh and all that that memory stands for—high ideals, noble 
achievements—but hold up examples to strive for, perchance 
to attain, if not to outshine. In every sphere of human 
activity .we have brilliant pioneers in whose wake we may 
' humbly follow. I have, therefore, always regretted that we do 
not have more and more of such commemorations. It is now 
six years since the late Sir Asutosh pagsed away. 
But death, instead of dimming, has brightened his memory for 
we now have a clearer perspective; a surer grasp of things. 
Contemporary opposition has died *away,;” carping criticism has 
ceased and a juster, truer, perspective secured. And thus he, is 
to- day a living force, guiding, ahimasing, stimtlating our 
` efforts, consecrating our zeal. I never enter the University 
precincts without feeling a.sense of personal touch with him. 
' There his heart lay while living: there his soul rests now that 
he is no more. G 

- Exactly a century ago at the rumour Of trouble in Belgium 
that keen-witted, sharp- sighted Greville wrote: ‘‘ Inthe midst 
of ‘possibilities so tremendous if is awful to reflect*upon the very 


+» 


” moderate portion of wisdom and sagaeity Which is ‘allotted t8’ 


those by whom our affairs are managed. ne The indictmeng is 
severe but none the less true; true then; tragr still to-day. To 


none of our contemporaries did the gods allot a Breater share of 


wisdom and sagacity in the management of affairs than to 
Sir Asutosh. In fact his striking note was wisdom and 
sagacity. Never was anything ill- considered or hastily resolved 
upon; never wads his judgment made except upon deepest and 
fullest consideration. very measure that he initiated, every 
reform that he launched, every step that he took, in fact, every- 


thing that he did, he did with wigdom, sagacity, fearlessness, , 
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independence. Fe was no respecter of persons, tof, did not Lord 
Lytton writhe under the lash of his chastisement? Nor would 
he yield or surrender when in the right—Goyernment of India 
or no Government of India. A born leader of faen he united in 
himself qualities rarely “combined in one personality ; : unflin- 
ching courage wedded to,cool judgment ; endurance beyond the 
capacity of ordinary mortals ; inexhaustible ardour for work and 
work too of the most meticulous kind ; kindness’ coupled with 
severity; love conjoined with justice and fairness ; charity, 
meekness, humility, absence.of pride or arrogance—what a rare 
assemblage indeed! Yes! a leader of men and a true patriot-—for 
everything sérved that’ one great end—call it nationalism, call 
it patriotism,e call it what you wil. There can be no nation- 
alism without a [iéerature ; tor literature is but a mirror of 
national life ; a repository “of national aspirations ; an inter- 
preter of national thought. Hence his persevering effort in the 
‘creation of a national literature ; hence the admission of the 
Bengalee langhage into the „higher studies of the University. 
Literature is more imperatively’needed than the Charka or the 
cap, for it has explosives of its own-and far more effective ` 
ones. : -_ i 

Did not Mazzini summon a whole nation to life by the 
sheer force and ethunder of his eloquence ? But this is not all. 
ere we cannot pause aud consider every step that Sir Asutosh 
took towards the creation of nationalism in India. I sh@ll recall 
one ‘more instance héxe. Ejke a statesman of piercing vision he 
clearly. saw thag the only way to usher in a better understanding 
‘between the two communities was to organise Islamic Studies 
on a wider basis in the University of Calcutta. A better under- 
standing and a Jjuster appreciation can only come of a wider 
outlook, based on the — of each other’ 8 history and 
civilization. : 

I shall never forget the night I travelled with him from 
Patna to Caleutta. The train steamed ‘off ; we talked for a 
while’; we then put the lights out and retired for the night... 

19. } a ) 
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But shortly \pfter I found him sitting, seemingly distressed. 
I*went up to him, sat by his side and tried to divert him from 
his engrossing thought, the illness of bis child. I spoke of the 
study of Islamice History and the necessity of widening its 
course. I drew his attention to the far-reaching importance of 
this ‘study from more points of vigw than one. We find 
enshrined there, said I, speculations, religious and political, 
which would do credit to thinkers and publicists of modern 


- times. ,We find. there, too, a spirit of enquiry, fearless of 


consequences, and a spirit of toleration unattained even to-day. 
In the domain of Law we observe there that judicial indepen- 
dence which the moderns do but mimic. Indeed it is the 
history of a variegated civilization which drew its support me 
sustenance from all quarters then within reach: 

And last but not least, I continued, there we find that 
supreme passion for learning which fhas not been hitherto 
equalled, much less excelled in the world, * Such aehistory is at 
once an example and an inspiration. It will bYjug, home the 
truth to us—as nothing else can—that what the East has done 


` in the past, the Hast may yet do to-day and to-morrow. 


He listened with rapt attention. When I had finished he 
touched my shoulder and, ‘in his usual curt way said: 
“Islamic History shall reeeive its full recognition at the 
Uhiversity of Calcutta.” Little did I know then that Death 
was howerling around us intent on Wrecking the plans we were 
so confidently making that night. œe ,° $ 

I Was. only giving effect to Sir Asuéosh wish when I 
suggested at the Faculty of Arts this year that the History of 
Islam should be introduced as a subject in the B.A. Pass 
Course. But all my efforts were unavailing. The wisdom of 
the House was against me and a measure, which might “have 
been of incalculable importance to our future, was strangled at 
its birth, 

‘Many of us indeed [would sigh and say at this crisis, 
i ‘Would that he were here agains’ | Were he here he would 
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assuredly have moderated the dreams of the idealists ; curbed 
the ‘passions of the impetuous, reconciled the irreconcilables ; 
‘given reason to the unreasoning and, perhaps, eè shown , the path 
of wisdom, or, at least of°good genge, to the Bureaucracy. 

Bold, determined, persevering, practical, he never relied on 
sudden startling effects but on the steady, silent, penetrating, 
overpowering effects of patience, steadiness, routine and 
preseverance. 

Two qualities in unusual, degree he Aten ‘quality 
of wisdom and the quality of courage. 


S. KHupa BUKHSH 
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Reviews 


‘ A History of Indian Taxation.—By Dr. Pramathanath Banerjea, M.A. 
(Cal), D.Se., (uond.), of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Minto 
Professor of Economics, Calcutta University® pp. 1- 7 Published by 
Macmillan & Co., 1980. 

Dr. Banerjea is a ‘well-known Economist in India with a reputation 
travelling beyond its borders. His first publication, A Study of Indian 
Economics, was a text- book which was brought out some twenty years 
ago and inspite of innumerable subsequent publications of the same type, 
holds its first position in the market. All his subsequent publications are 
based on research work, which except his thesis for’the D. Se. Degree 
of Londons have been produced as the Minto; Professof of Economics, 
the only Professorship in Economies in India whigh is held on the condition 
that research shall be done by its incurfibeat. dn the past the history of 
this famous Chair has been somewhat chequered. Dr. Banerjea ise the 
only incumbent who has amply fulfilled ‘the condition "by his researclt 
work of a high type and has deservedly earned several $o- -appointments 
to the same Chair.” In recent years his ‘writings have bebn ‘prolific. In 


_- the iast six months he has brought out three books, viz, Indian Finance 


in the Dags of the Company, Provincial Ginance in India and A History of 
Indian Taxation. By writing these three books i in quick succession he has 
revealed two things, viz., that he has specialised in the study of Public 
Finance and that he is the greatest authority on Indian Finance. He has 
afso promised us a book on Local Finance. ° 

The gast writings of Dr. Banerj jea compel oure» attention? for „whatever 
he writes. He wields a pen that makes even the dry subject of finance 
read like a book of romance. In this respect he Mas an undoubted advan- 
tage over all his rivals in India. This is ùot'a @ispayagement vf other 
writers, for in spite of all efforts over a century the fact remains—and it 
is true everywhere in the world—that foreign language fs a handicap both 
to original ideas andto their requisite expression. Again, Dr. Ban- 
erjea’g method is scientific, which, in- the case of many economic 
writers in India, ig unfortunately not the rule as yet. Finance is intimately 
connected both with political principles and with political passion. Dr. 
Banerjea actively participates in politics and he holds a definite type of 
political opinion with which we mdy or may, not agree. It is no small 
..credit to find that his politics does not epromote his writings. Here we 
` meet with the cold and detached attitude of a master of scientific method 


mee 
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even when he is re-ercabing in detail the controversial mosphere of the 
time when the financial laws which he discusses were on the leigslative s 
anvil. Some of these laws in India are still subjects of controversy 
rousing passions and prejudices. But for facts angl economic opinions 
Dr. Banerjea’s book will be® eagerly consulted both by the holders of: his 
political views and by those who are his political opponents. 

This, however, is not tHe best thing about his book. It has a more per- 
manent and abiding interest in that it is a scientific and comprehensive 
study of the important questions of Indian Taxation. Dr. Banerjea is 
neither the only nor the first writer on this topic, but his boak may be 
taken as the only one which will endure after the dust and’ storm of tha” 
contemporary feud have subsided. 

The present book is a voluminous one with’ nine depis. The firs 
chapter deals with Some Features of Indian Taxation. First, he deals 
with the objects of taxation in - India. The foremost is, of. course, the 
fiscal object to raise*revenue which, in the earlier stage, was meant to 
provide for defence aginst “external aggression, maintenance of internal 
order and acquisition of fresh territories. It now provides, though in- 
adequately, fop sanitat?on, publie works and education. As yet it excludes 
social reform,’ e Besiles fiscal object the author also deals with other- 
objects of taxation, social, econdmic, „moral and political,—e. g., equalising 
social incomes, encouraging .home idub ea promotion of morality by 
restricting the consumption of e opium, liquor, etc., imperial preference. 
The author explains tha three categories of the Indian tax-system, 
namely cgntral, provincial and local. ‘‘ The extent to which it is desirable 
to have resort to taxation in any countsy depends upon two considerations, 
namely, first the expenditure needed for carrying on the functions of the 
government, and, secénd, the taxable capacity of the people.’’ In Indig 
the Government expenditure is on the military ectsblichment and civil 
administration, the fofmer alforbing ‘an exceedingly large share of the 
revenues” and ge latter being ‘‘ fixed on a scale far too high for a poor 
country like India.’’ The taxable capacity is ascertained from the wealth ard 
income but no serious attempt has been made to calculate either of them. 
The same is the case with incidence of taxation, à question closely connec- 
ted with taxable capacity. ‘Nor did the tax-system, till very recently, show 
any conscious regard for the accepted canons of taxation. The effect of 
taxations depends upon the object of levying taxes. If judiciously applied. 
the people may find that it, ‘returns in.a fertilismg shower,’’ thus making 
wealth more fruitful in the public exchequer than inthe pockets of the 
people. This taxation, instead ôf being a necessary evil, may be a neces- 
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sary.. good. To Nobtain this result the benefits ghould | be patent 
;o the people and according to their wishes. Also it should be remem- 
zered that ‘‘ taxes spent in the cnuntry from which they are raised are 
sotally different in nee effect from taxes raised in one country and 
spent in another.’ ‘ š . 
With these sound preliminary remarks the author proceeds, in the 
1ext eight chapters, to study license-taxes, income-tax, customs, salt, 
pium, land revenue, excise and minor taxes. Each of these chapters 
s very exhaustive. Thé history is traced from the beginning of such an 
mposition in the British period and each. step has been critically exa- 
nined, The author has successfully explained the atmosphere of the 
ime by discussing in detail the controversies in the legislature and the 
shanges, with reasons, that were introduced in each Bill as ib, was before 
ihe legislative body. This, we believe, is the first attempt of its kind. 
juch a procedure is easily open to the Charge of superfluous details 
onfusing the issue. But the author has ably intralucéda huge mass of 
letails, put in an interesting manner, withott ever losing sight of the 
nain bearings of the question in hand. We think that the subject- 
natter has been instructive by this method, front another Stand point. 
[he taxes with which he deals are still important” souréeg of public 
venue in India, Some are even, now subjects of great, and even 
crimonious, controversy. In certain ether cases, c.g. land 
evenue, besides legislative sanction thefe ane what may be called pledges 
siven by the Executive. In all such, cases the gircumstances that gave 
ise to a particular line of action, the modifications made in the original 


roposal, the reason for such modifieations, the subsequant changes inthe - 


ight of experience, and the bearings of oné tax or imposition in relation 
ò a collatergl or subsequent tax or imposition are dil very important for 
ihe study of the tax system as it is to-day or as it shold be in future. An 
nstance in point is the relation between the ‘come Jax and the pledge of 
ihe permanent settlement of land revenue in certain artgeof India or the 
issessable rate of income-tax on the earned income of those who derives 
wn income from permanently settled lands, The value of this practical 
yearing of the subjects dealt with is, we believe, substantially increased 
yy the way in which the author has gone into the details of the history of 
, tax. The light of past experience is always necessary to understand the 
resent and unfold the future system. This is so more in a live topic like 
axation than in any other branch of social sttence. Thus in financial 
juestions, more probably than in any other sphere of study, do we realise 
ihe value of the old philosophic dictunf of August Comte that ‘the 
valuation of progress is from the past, through the present, to the fugure. 


( 
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We should poit out one important defect of the = 4 which detracts 
from its usefulness. The book has no index. It cannot, therefore, be - 
used as a reference book which, fromits bulk and authoritative content, 

. itis eminently fitted to be. Nor, asa partial cpmpensatjon, has ita 
detailed analysis of Conteats. We hope that this defect. will be reme- 
died in the next edition. . l 

The get-up of the book ie a credit to the printers and its popularity will 
increase by itseattractive appearance. The price is -moderate for its 
volume. . , 

Dr, P. Basu, T 
` Principal, Holkar College, Indore, 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts, Agra University, 


*& e o 


Report 4nd Proceedings of the World Economic Conference, 
held at Geneva—May 4 to 28rd, 1921, 2 vols.—Edited by - the Economic 
and Financial Section of the Léague of Nations. 

e The reviewer owes an „apology to the editor, the readers of the maga- 

-zine and the publishers , for “delaying. the review which has been long 

overdue. Myanly e&cuse for this is the voluminous character of the 
proceeding’ add my pre-occupation in other lines of study. 

Recognising the cardinal fact that without real economic peace an 
efficacious spirit of internationalism cannot be enforced on the intensely 
nationalistic modern stateg of the world, the World Economie Conference 
organised under the auspices of the League of Nations strove to ascertain the 
present economic position of the different countries under the main head- 
ings of commerce, industry and agriculture and chalk out a line of action 

*@hich would tnable the world éo realise the ideal of internationa? life. 

The World Economie Conference undoubtedly stimulated real con- 
structive work in the diagnosing ‘of the economic problems, and statem ent of 
plans weeded to adjust, arrange and rejuvenate the different aspects of the 

‘ economic life of these 50 nations which participated in the methodically 
conducted delibefations. It has undoubtedly envisaged a newer ideal and 
a wider economic urge before the different nations. If the present-day 
national self-consciousness were to yieldetio that of international colabora- 
tion in the field of economic life the main problem would be solved. 

Within the conventional limits of this review, little justice can indeed 
be done by the reviewer and it is impossible within the limited space to 
discuss the variety of the questions, and the diversity of theories or to 
epoint ‘out how the W., E. Conference could clear the way through thé’ 
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thicket and n of these manifold problems. Actgated with the desi- 
z rable motive of maximising the prosperity of the world, the different 
problems have been studied by the assembled representatives in their true 
international, perspecéive and the object of maximising mutual benefit 
arising out of international trade has never beem forsaken at any particular 
moment, ° 


Part one presents a general picture of the present world economic 
situation as gathered from the documentation, collected by the twenty-four 
nations. The second “part of the Conference proceedings is devoted to a 
, discussion*of the measures needed to improve the commerce, industry and 
agriculture of the countries. Liberty of trading, the simplifying of cus- 
toms tariffs, the restoration of the long-term commercial treaties and the 
settlement of international disputes by a Permanent Court of International 
Justice are the main solutions indicated but the public opinion of most 
countries needs a more thorough understanding of these forces and their 
real implications before any of the rae scgem€s can be carried into 
execution at present. e ` 


. Coming to the subject of industfy the remedies of economic stabilisa- 


tion secured through the schemes of the formation of interaational indus- ` 


trial agreements and the collection of exchange of informition through a 
world-wide Economic Organisaijon are indeed sane and valuable. Even if 
‘nothing material were to evolve out of these endeavours the statistical 
material which would be embodied in tHe reports, special stydies and 
reviews on the industrial developments, raw ematerials and changes in 
production would alone be worth thair weight in gold. : 


- The widespread agricultural depression caused by ą dislocation in `’ 


eprices did not escape the attentién of this learned body, The useful 
suggestions’ recommended by it are the spread of the co-operative move- 
ment in éredit, and every other walk of the , @ericulftral life of the natiens. 
The enacting of suitable social legislation, : «the, gđtþoring of agricultural 
statistics with special emphasis on farm accounting atid the economic 


exploitation of the forests by the use of better methods are also essential? 


to secure the economic aplift of the masses. 


Considering the present world economic rhalaise as one arising out of 
maladjustment, the W. É. Conference reéommends the free flow of labour, 
capital and goods and the publication of reliable information regarding 
agricultural and industrial production of the different countries. Such are 
the principles laid down by this epoch- making Conference but a successful 


TROSOR of these depends on the different governments which aree 
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mostly bound s down. by centuries of tradition, Patient and persevering 
efforts by the different nations alone would enable them to secure the 
ériumph of these cardinal truths. l 

The League of Nations has indeed done monumental york in thé 
direction of the economic salvation of the war- weary countries by conven- 
ing this Conference and spreading far and wide these economic truths. 
But without an untiring propaganda on its part it is impossible to achieve 
me-tenth of the task of economic reformation and modern nations will 
never Shed the present-day economic’heresies which form a part of their 
2xcessive economic nationalism. Mere solace in economic abstractions is. 
of no great importance in these tuthultuous days. The League of Nations 
would have to take up in right earnest the task of creating the spirit of 
nternationalism’ in place of the present-day nationalism of the countries. 
Sontinuous methogical and sympathetic efforts on the part of the economic | 
organisation of the League are needed before any part of the ' programme 
san be fulfilled. A co- ordfhationsbetween the economic efforts of the 
countries is indeed a very dificult matter. The recognition of the idea of 
nternational ecangmic solidatity, which ‘is after all the essence of the 
League “of Nationg idea has “teto be secured, utilised and properly directed ”’ 
is President. Pheunis correctly observes. Without this realisation the 
vorld economic commonwealth would be'a mare figment of imagination. 


3 5 B. RAMACHANDRA RAU 


s e 
Srimadbhagavadgita.—By Babu Harinfohan Banerjee, 5/1 Kasi Bose 
“ape Price Rs. 3. The author in his work leas attempted his best to pointout to 

he world, the cultural process by ‘which to get into the Supreme Soul*—the ori- 
inal source from which the Creagion begins. Its realization is wrapped up in 
nystery, and the mystiojşen cannot be divulged, unless and until*a man 
)2SSe8 through the process of Karma or culture as explained in canto 3 of 
he book; then to get into the stage of Gyana, or a knowledge of the spiri- 
ual existence; then to get into the stage of Karma Sagnyasa or the avoid- 
mce of the cultural process (explained in canto 5 of the book; then to 
eb over the stage of Gyana and pass to thé stage of G yan-Bigyan, or the 
tage in which the devotee assumes the spiritual charactér, relinquishing 
ll traits of materialism which he had in connection with the mind. To 
ass over to the stage of spiritual existenge from the material stage is, 
owever, a difficult thing to get across, and the sight of the spiritual plane 
rings in asenonnensy to the uncultured mind of a thoughtful man, bearing - 
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traits of materialism as explained in the 12th canto of the book. Having 
insight of the spiritual character, engagement in Bhakti Yoga or devotior 
to the spiritual Being is therefore recommended (see 12th canto of the 
book); and‘by such devotion, the devotee passes over the three Gunas— 
Satya, Raja and Tama—the three powers dominating the material world 
and exercising influence upon the mind of a man. By such devotior 
the devotee passes over the influence which the mind exercises upon him 
and thus liberated from all material influences, he comes to the stage o: 
- Mukti or liberation from all influences" which the mind exercises upon him. 
{see canto 18). This is the sum and substance of the contents of the bool 
which the author has explained to the saftsfaction of all interested readers 
In short, the yoga system has been proved to be not an outcome of philo 
sophical thinking, but it is something above philosophy, not to be realizec 
in thoughts, but through actualeculture. The book is an qllegorical explana 


tion, and in his attempt to explain the Gita, he has, in a way, explainec 
the allegory contained in the entire Mahabharata. We recommend fret 


circulation of the book. 


R.S. T, à 
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Ourselves 


SIR ASUTOSH Mo@KERJEE: THE SIXTH ANNIVERSARY 


The sixth death anniversary of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee was 
observed on the 25th of May last in a worthy manner and with 
a solemnity befitting the ogcasion by the Calcutta University ` 
which was the field of his fame and his glory and to which he. 
had dedicated himself. It takes a strong effort for us to realise 
that the great mam is no moreso fresh in our memory is his 
presence: and sb, affectionately is his name cherished in our 
hearts. Yet six longe yeah stand now between him we miss 
amd us that mourn! ¢ è 

„Ås on psevious dveasions, the white marble bust, so con- 
spicuousm ‘the staircase landing of the Darbhanga Building, was ” 
covered with fresh green, beautiful rgses, lotuses and lilies and 
sweet incense was burnt. There were hymns in S:xnskrit and ` 
suitable Bengali songs, specially composed for the occasion; and 
the Vice-Chancellor, who took a leading part in the function, 
after a short prayer read the following speech, all present joining 
him standing in solemn silence and awe. On every face was 
visiblé the loving regard tn which the departed soul is etill held.” 
The bust was they proéysely garlanded. 

*‘ It is difficubt’ to realise that six years have ied away 
since that memorable Sunday afternoon at Patna when Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee died. So numerous are the memorials of his 
greatness, and so strong is the continuing influence of his 
personality that we can hardly beMeve that so long a time has 
passed since we last saw him face to face. Tm many cases the 
celebration of an anniversaryis a more or less forced comme- 
moration, at which somewhat artificial measures have tod be 
taken to renew the flame ef affection and reverence, lest it 
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should altogether die away. But in this cas¢, I feel that even 
after the lapse of years the flame burns steadily ahd brightly 
and that we are gathered round it through natural and spon- , 
taneous digposition towards gratitude. © 

It is fitting that we should’ assemble just at this spot, which 
is, as it were, the centre of the University life which he did so 
much to foster, which was the scene of his vast labours, his 
varied schemes and his many triumphs. In this University we 
must neyer fail in our gratitude to,his memory, and those who 
Have succeeded him in certain of his activities, are most of all 
conscious of the magnitude of the debt we owe to him. Within 
these walls we can never allow to be forgotten the devotion with 
which he gave of his best4o the University, saqrificing in her 
interests—to quote his own words—™ all chances of study and 
researches, and a good part of his heth and vitality.” 


During this past year we have been in the throes of côn- _ 
troversy over certain changes within the University, and I 
cannot but think that most of the changes which "the Senate 
has approved would have had his benediction. He would 
certainly have wished—as we all, wish—that permanence of 
position should be given to those lib are mainly responsible 
for the teaching work of the, University, and he would have 
desired—as wę all do—that sufficient resources should be pro- 
_vided for the honourable maintenance of University activities 1 INe o 

general.* No memorial would please him more than the develop- 
ment to further usefulness of the schexfes which he did so much 
to initidate,- and we hope 'that such à merforiad will nòt be 
lacking. 

During these intervening years he has been greatly missed, 
and there has been perhaps no time at which he has been more 
misseé than at the present dđy. India has need, great need, 
of leaders such ‘as he was—of those who can combine idealism 
with practicality, of those who have sufficient imagination to 
see a way out of present confifsions, and strength of purpose to 
follow the path of their vision. I? have no doubt that the” 
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devotion whichthe showed to the University would have been 
shown to-day in even wider spheres, to the advantage and - 
upbuilding of the commonwealth. But he showed the way— 
that the path of enlightenment is the path of progress and in his 
devotion to the University he illustrated ‘his fundamental con- 
viction that it is in the ‘education of the people that you lay 
the foundations of their greatness, ‘and that those who place any 
obstacle in the way of the activities of the teacher and the pupil 
are the enemies and not the friends of their nation. - He saw , 
also that it was through the ideal aimed at by a University that 
men might win that detachment from change and that grasp 
of the permanent which is essential for those who have to guide 
the destinieseof the people amidst the rapid alterations of the 
externa] forms of society. He seemed to dwell apart with this 
thought of the permanencdf his beloved University. To quote 
again from him, ‘ There i is some subtle salt or secret that keeps 
” the Dniversitdes alive? .No human institution i is so permanent as _ 
a Univerpity’ Political parties may rise and fall, the influences ) 
of men may change, but the Universities go on for ever as seats 
of truth and power, as , free fountains of living waters, as 
undefile€ altars of inviolable truth. ” His memory in this 
University will have something ‘of the permanence he desired 
for the institution itself, and if, eamidst the unhappy discords, 
. which, arising from other sources, at present divide men from, 
men, they can find somè unity in the thought of a*common 
devotion to their Universtiy; the turning of their thoughts in 
this direction „wille ‘be: in great measure due to the labours and 
- achievements of him whom we commemorate to-day. I proceed 
to garland his statue, in solemn reverence to his memory and 
with deepest sympathy for those oe of his family to whom 

his loss means an ever present sorrow.” i 
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PROFESSOR C. V. RAMAN °? 


The University of Glasgow has offered an honorary Docto- 
rate to SINC. V.* Raman, Kt., M.A. D.Sc., F.R.S., Ph.D. 
(Freiburg), Palit Professor_of Physics, Calcutta University. 


® 


* * * 


MAHENDRANATH PRIZE AND MEŅAL FOR 1932 OFFERED 
BY THE UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Two Prizes of Rs. 1,000 each and two Geld Medals of 
Rs. 100 each open to competition ” by all Calcutta University 
graduates will be awarded in 1932° M candidate may send one 
essay on any of the seven subjects mentigned below, ed 
the results of his original research or investigation. ee 

Candidates shall submit three printed or fypewfitien copies 
of the thesis to the Secxetary to the Council of Post-Graduate 
' Teaching in Arts, under a distinguishing motto, not later than 
the 31st July, 1982, forwarding at the same time, in a®separate 
sealed envelope their names together with the selected motto. 


. Candidates shall indicate generally in a. preface to their 
e thesis, and specially in notes, the sources of information and the , 
extent tò which the work of others may have been used,” show- 
ing specifically the portions of the iresis adncerned claimed as 
original. They shall also state whether tle regearch has been 

conducted independently, under advice of, or in collaboration . 
with, others, and in what respects the investigation made 
appears to them to tend to the advancement of knowledge. 

The medal shall be awarded publicly to the best writer of 
the thesis at the Annual Convocation for conferring Degrees, and 
the. name of the successful writer together with the title of the 
thesis shall be published in the University Calendar and i in the 
'Jotal Govemmen Gazette, : 


| 
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d 
The thesis shall be printed and published by the University. 


om such terms and conditions as may be arranged between the’ 


writer and the University. í J 


Ai òf Subjects. 


1. Devlopment mi Constitutional Position of the Indian 
Civil Service. 

2. Development of the- idan Judicial System. 

3. Reform of the Lafd Tenure System of Bengal. 

4. The Indian States.and their Relations to the Paramount 
5. Administration and Finartce of Local Bodies. 
6. The Inffuenge of Nestern Civilisation on Indian Social 


7. The Problem of Minorities in India. 


am * k ° x * 
© 2 a 


° 8 
STIPENDS AND SCHOLARSHIPS FOR INDIAN STUDENTS 


@ 

(1) We gratefully announee that the world-famous Zeiss 
Optical *Factory of Jena has eoffered, through the Deutsche 
Akademie empowered to select the proper candidate, a scholarship 

'e of RM. 200 (two *hundsed Marks) per month, tenable for ong 
year, to a deserving Indian student of Physics. The choice in 
the first instance has fall on Mr. Rameschandra Majumdar, 
student of Prt. Shaha of Allahabad. 


(2) The stipend for agricultural studies in the University ` 
of Hohenheim has been awarded to Mr. S8°S. Tiravenkata Chari 
of Madras and (3) the stipend fos higher studies in the field of 
Engineering in the University of Stuttgart to Mr. Phanindra- 
kumar Mitra of Dacca. As announced three months ago, both 
these two stipends consist of free tuition. ` 
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ProF. BENOYKUMAR SARKAR ý 


_ Prof. Benoykumar Sarkar of Calcutta University is now.in 
Muhich, where he is to lecture-sat the Fechnische Hochschule 
four hours a week in German on Indian industries, commerce 
and economic legislation with special reference to international 
business relations. He is also being invited by the Universities, 
Chambers of Commerce, etc., of other parts of Germany. 


We have received also a communcation from Prof. B. K. 
Sarkar, M.A., now in Germany, appealing for co-operation with 
him in his contemplated book (in German) on ‘‘ Indian Eco- 
nomic Thought since 1905..’ The present plan js to make it 
in the maim a bibliographical and “partly biggraphical spade- 
work. A substantial portion of tis pyéposed to be in the. 
different Indian languages. For further details reference may - 
be made to the Secretary, Post-Graduate Arts Depaftment, Cal- 

-cutta University. j cm 

In this connection we ate really glad to record our appre- 
ciation of the patriotic efforts of Dr. Taraknath Das, Ph.D., 
who has been strenuousin his endeavours to instiffte an 
“ Exchange of Professors ` between Calcutta and Munich, 
through the admirable co-operation so readily. offered by the 


; Deutsche Akademie. š 


It is $urely not too much to hope that this generous offer 
will be appropriately recognised by out Uniwersity authorities. 
The movement is pregnant with rich cultural possibilities which 

no University cam to-day afford to overlook. 


* * % 


PROFESSOR Uxin’s ADDRESS In MUNICH 


Under the auspices of the India Institute of ‘‘ Die Deutsche 
Akademie ’’ Prof. Dr. Ukil of Calcutta delivered a lecture.on 
28th April, 1930, on the Immunity of the Indians from 
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Lung Tuberculosis which was largely attended by ndtable German 
medical men including Geheimrat Prof. Dr. Kerschenstettier 
and’ Geheimrat Prof.. Dr. Dieudonné. The address of the 

“renowned Indian scholar awakened deep intgrest in the minds 
of the German specialist? who „have worked in the fame field. 
Invitations followed in, consequence from the University circle 
and the Deutsche Akademie organised a small tea-party in honour 
of Professor Ukil at which, among others, the renowned histori- 
an, Professor School of the University of Kiel, was present. 


6 
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° Mr. GOKULDAS DE. 


Dr. Max Walléer, Pralessor of Indology . (Buddhism— 


Sanskrit and Tibetan) of Heidelberg University, Germany, 

° well- -known ° for hise- -schdlarly ‘publications on the Ancient 
Vedanta athe Bhabru Edict, Madhyamika-Sastra, Pali Canons 
and allied subjects, and Viée-President and Founder of the In- 
stitute for Buddhist Lore and General Editor of Materialien zur 
Kundo @s Buddhismus, hag given, in a letter (of February 19, 
1930), tothe writer h?s support to the contention of Mr. Gokul- 
das-De, M.A., Lecturer, Pali Dep&rtnient, in his Jataka articles, 
already published by us, that “‘ the Bodhisati¥ notion was 

 Sriginally ftee fromthe idea of an auterior stage of Buddha- 
hogd.” ; 


ex ° 0O § & * 


KEPoRT OF THE D.P.H. EXAMINATION, Part I 


The number of candidates registered for the D.P.H.. Exa- 
mination, Part I, held in May, 1930, was 22, of*whom 18 passed 
~nd 4 failed. 


at 
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RECOGNITION oF A RRSEARCHER S, MERIT 
° 


© Mr. Pramathanath Mitra, M.A. (First Class), who has been 
doing research work since September, 1928, under Dr. Ganesh: 
Prasad, Nardinge Professor of Higher Mathematics, has 
recently been the recipient of high-praise from some distinguished 
Mataematicians of Europe for his paper‘ On Some Generalisa- 
tions of Jensen’s Inequality,” published in the’ Bulletin of the 
Calcutta Mathematical Society, Vol. XXI. Among those who 
have written to Mr. Mitra are Prof. Harald Bohr of Copenhagen, 
Prof. Titchmarsh of Liverpool, Prsf. Cooper of Sheffield and 
Prof. Landau of Géttingen. l l 
The following is the copy of the letter received by Mr. 
Mitra from Prof. Bohr, one‘of the greatest MatĦematicians of 


the world :— ~ 2? 
- COPENHAGEN, *° — 
‘Ind Aprilt, 1930. « 
DEAR Sir, | e 4 oe 


I thank you very much for your paper on generalisations 
of Jensen's inequality, which I have*looked through with great 
interest. . I am sorry that Tin the momerfi cannot give you any 
defirite suggestions and only can encourage you to go’ on with 
your interestirg investigations. 


Your sincerely, 


HaRatp BOHR. » 


‘University of Calcutta 
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Vol. I, Contains Selections from Cradle Songs,» Pastoral 
Songs, Bihu Songs and Ballads of Assam, Matras 
and Aphorisms, Translations of the Puranas and 

* the Ramayanas besides an Introduetion in English 
dealing with the History ob the Language amd 
Literature. Royal 8vo. Pp. 855 +72. Rs. 8- 0. 


Volt. II, Contains Selections ftom. the fourth and the “fifth 
period. 


Part I, Vaishnava Period, pp. 420.. Royal Svo. 
° 1924. Rs. 6-0. 


- Part II, Vaishnava Period, pp. 421-830. Royal 8vo. 


e Rs. 6-0. 
Part III, Period of Expansion, pp. 831-1162, Royal 
8vo. Rs. 5-0. 


Part IV, Period of Expansion, pp. 1163-1499. - Royal 
. $ 8vo. ' Rs. 5-0. l e 


ai 
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Vol. Ill, M Gdern Period—Contains Selections fom the dast 
` period and a glossary of archaic words with mean- . 
ings will be appended to it. 


Part I. pp. 347. Royal 8vo. Rs. 5-0., ° 
Part II. pp. 348-648. Royal 8vo. Rs. 6-0. 


Selections from Hindi Literature, compiled by Lala Sita 
Ram, B.A., Sahityaratna. : 


Book I—Bardic Poetry—Contains extracts from’ the Prithira) 
Rasau of Chand Bardaé, the Bisaldev Rasau of Nalhe, the Bir- - 
singh-Charit of Kesav Das, the Sivaraj Bhushana and the Siva 
Baoni of Bhtshan, the Chhatra Prakash of Gore Lal, the 
Raj Bilas of Man, the Jang Nama of Muralidhar, the Hamir Rasau 
of Jodh Raj, the Sujan Charit of Sudan, and the Himmat 
Bahadur Birdavali of Padmaker. Royal 8vo. pp. 351. Rs. 6-0. 


Book” JI—The Krishna Cult—In this book the compiler has 
given extracts pos the, writings of the followers of Valla- 
bhacharya including Sur Das and others commonly known as Ashi 
Chhap, Nabhaji,Gokul Nath, the oldest prose writer, and Dhruva 
Das® ° These wyiters ‘have described loves of Krishna and Radha 
in & p religious spirit and have nothing in common with ordinary 
riets of érotic Poetry. No other book has yet been published ~ 

di in which thé curious reader may find the hymns of 
each of the Asht Chhap with no#tces of the authors. Royal Byo. 
pp. 383. Rs. 6-0. 


» Book I1J—Tulsi Das—Whom Sir George Grierson: calls the 

brightest star.im the firmament of Indian Medieval poetry 
‘ stands . unapproached and unapproachable i in his niche in the 
emple of Fame.’ His works in extracts have been set up in a 

book of their own with an infroduction containing a short life oi 

hg post and- an account of his various works. Royal 8vo. pp. 291. 
s. 6-0. . 


Book IV —With a learned Foreword by Wiiaailenitens 
Ganganath Jha, MeA., D.Litt., Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Allahabad. ,The Saints—The extracts given in this; book are 
from fhe teachings of nineteen great saints including Swami 
Ramanand, Kabir, Guru Nanak, Guru Teg Bahadur, Guru 
Govintl Singh and Mira Bai. Royal 8vo. pp. 890. Rs. 6-0. 


Book V—Ars Poetica—This book *dealg with the Science of 
poetry and the extracts describe the various emotions and passions 
which constitute the essence*of poetical compositions, to which 
Hindu writers have added fanciful classifications of women, 
technically called the Nayika-bhed. Royal 8vo. pp. 275. Rs. 3-0. 

Book VI, Part I—Other Poets (with a brief history of the 
Hindi Language)—In this book extracts are given from thé writ- 
ings of Vidyapati, Malik Mohammad Jaisi, Kesava Das, Rahim, . 
Raskhan, Mubarak, Usman, Senapati, Bihari Lal, pupae, and 
Sabal Singh Chauhan. Royal Bvo. pp. 824. Re. 8-0, 
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Book VI, Part [1—Other Poets—Bégins with a History, of the 
Hindi Literature with an appendix containing notes on the 
Awadhi, the Braja Bhasha, the Punjabi, the Maithili, the Mar- 
‘wari, the Jain Hindi, and the Urdu Literatures and gives extracts 
from the writings of 19 well-known Hindi writers ending with © 
the great Haris Chandra of Benares. Reyal 8vo. pp. 406. 
Rs. 6-0. Complete set (Books I-Y]I) Rs. 30-0. 


Intermediate Hindi Selections, compiled “by Raz Bahadur 
Lala Sita Ram, B.A., and Nalinimohan Sanyal, M.A. 
Djcrown 16mo, pp. 345. Rs. i Q. 


Matriculation Hindi Selections, caii by the same 
authors. D/crown 16mo, pp. 290. Rs. 2-0. 


Selections from Classical Gujarati Literature, Vol. I, by 
I. J. S..Taraporewala, B.A., Ph.D., Professor of Com- 
parative Philology and Lecturer „Jin Gujatati in the 
Calcutta University. Royal Svo. Pp. i Rs. 5-0. 


s e 
e 9 
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I. CLASSICAL TEXTS .‘ 5 
2 e e® i 
(Prescribed by the University for different Examinativss.) 
. 
*-Matriculation Arabic Selections, compiled by Maulvi 
Muhammad Irfan, M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 80. Rs. 1-18. 


+ Matriculation Persian Selectiéns, compiled , by ‘Aga 
Muhammad Kazim Shirazi. Royal 8vo. pp. 97, Rs. 1 -L2. 


Matriculation Selections in Classical Tibetan. Royal 8vo. 


” pp. 100. Rs. 2-0. ° : 
*Matriculation Sanskrit Selections, I es Crown 8vo. 
Pp. 108. - Re. 1- Q. "e % 


* Do. II (Poetry). Crown 8vo. pp. 221. As. 10. 

* LA, Arabic Selections, compiled by Maulvi Muhammad 
Irfan, M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 98. Rg. 2-0. 

* I,A; Persian Selections, compiled by Aga Muhammad 
Kazim Shirazi. ‘Royal 8vo. pp. 145. Rs. 2-0. 

* TA. Sanskrit Selections. _D/ Crown 16mo. pp. 210. 
Rs. 2-4. | 


2 Text-Book. 
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; B.A. Honours Arabic Selections: Hoya 8vo. pp.’ M. 
Rs. 2-8- | 

* B. A. Pass Arabic Couse I (old Selections), - Royal vo. 
pp. 88. Rs.#1-8. " 


~* Do. IL. Royal ae, “pp. 80. Rs. 1- 8. 
* B.A. Pass Arabic Selections, compiled by Maulvi Md. 
Irfan, M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 75.. Rs. 1-8. 
* B.A. Honours Persian Course. Royal 8vo. pp. 314. 
Rs. 2-8. 3 l 
*B.A. Pass - Persian Course (old Selections). Royal 8vo. 
pp. 157. Rs. 1-12. 

* B.A. e Pass Persian Selections, compiled by Aga 
Muhaiymad Kazim Shirazi. Royal 8vo. pp. 245. 
Rs. 2-0. " „> i 

'M.A. Persian Course. Demy 8vo, pp. 225. Rs. 2-8. 

. Gowhar-i-Muréd, edited by Aga Muhammad pe Shirazi. 

=, Réyal 8vo. pp. 120. Rs. 3-0. 

Diwan-i-Nasir-i- -Khusraw, edited by Aga Muhammad Kazim 

Shirazi. Royal 8vo. pp. 77. Rs. 2-0. 


Prakrit Dhammapada, by B. M. Barua, M.A., D.Lit., and 
e 5. N? Mitra, M.A. Remf 8vo, pp. 822. Bs. 5- 0. 


. 5. TIBETAN oe et 


She-rab-dong=bu, by Major W. L. Campbell, C.7.E. Royal 
8vo. pp.137. e Bs. 6-12. 


z ' e 6. ENGLISH TEXTS, &o. 
* Selections from the Bible, Part I. Crown 8vo. pp. 498. 
' ‘Rs. 2-8. e 


* Do. Part II. -Crown 8vo. pp. 186., Rs. 1-2.. 
* Do, Part UI. Crown Svo. pp. 489.. Rs. 2. -8. 


Shakespeare's S Üomedy of Errors, edited by Rev. J. ©. 
aoe M.A.. Crown 8vo. pp. 187. Re, H, 
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Ben Jonson’s Yolpone or the Fox. Royal 8y0", Re..1-0. , 


A Syllabus of Poetics, by Dr. H. Stephen, M.A., D.D. 
(Second Hdttien, Revised ips fai tas Demy 8vo. 
` pp. 800: Rs. 3. 


On the Poetry of Matthew Arnold, Rohert Browning and 
Rabindranath Tagore, by A. C. Aikat, M.A. Royal 
Svo. pp. 846. Rs. 7-8. 


_ Studies in Spenser, by Mohinimohan Bhattacharyya, M. A., 
ieee eel DF Demy 8vo. pp. 98. Rs:,1-8. 


Othello, the Moor of Venice. Edited by Rev. J. C. Serim- 
geour, M.A. Crown 8vo. pp. 281. Rs. 2-0. - 


* Lahiri’s Select Poems. Crown 8vo. pp. 205. Rs. 1-8. 


* Select Readings from English Prose. a ati pp. 860. 
Rs. 1-12. 


Selections front W. Irving. Crown Qvo. pp. del. Rs. 1-12. 
. * Intermediate Prose Selections. Crown 8yo. fp. 412: 


Rs. 3-0. z o d @ 
* Intermediate Poetical Sélections. Crown 8vo. pp. 388. 
Rs. 3-0. . 
l ® 
o . VII. MATHEMATICS - 


+ Matrices and Determinoids, Vol. I (Readership Lectures 
delivered at the Calcutta University), by C. E. Cullis, 
M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc. Sup. Royal 8vo. pp. 442. English 
price 24s. net. j 


~ + Matrices and Determinoids, Vol. II, Sup. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 578. English Price 42s. net. 


+ Matrices and Determinoids, Vol. II, Part I, Royal 8vo. 
pp. xx+682. English price £3 3s. net. Indian price 


Rs. 45. ‘ 


+ 
* Text-Book. 
"* $ The right of publication of this book is held by, rl may be had of, the 


Cambridge. University Press, Fetter Lane, London, E. i 


+ 
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t Chapters on Algebra (being the First Three Chapters of 
` Matrices and Determinoids, Vol. III), by ©. E. Cullis, 
M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc. Sup. Royal 8vq. pp. 191. 

Rs. 11-4. ë ia . . 

t Functions of Two Variables, by A. R. Forsyth, F.R.S. 
Sup. Royal 8vo. pp. 800. Rs. 11-4. 

Analytical Geometry of Hyper-spaces, Part I (Premchand 
Roychand Studentship Thesis, 1914), by Surendramohan 
Gangopadhyay, D.Sc. Demy 8vo. pp. 98. Rg. 1-14. 

Do. Part II. Demy 8vo. pp. 121. Rs. 8-12. 

Collected Geometrical Papers, by Prof. Syamadas Mukho- 
padhyay,eM.A., Ph.D. PartI. D/c. 8vo. pp. 166. 
Rs.4.. 0 +) ` | : 

Theory of Higher Pl&ne Gtirses, Vol. I, by Surendramohan 

. Gangopadhyay, D.Sc. Second Edition (thoroughly re- 
vised and enlarged). “Demy 8vo. pp. 413. Rs. 6-8. ` 

Do. Vel. It (Second Edition, thoroughly revised and en- 
larged.) Demy 8vo. pp. 408. Rs. 4-8. 


This Volume deals With the application of the theory in 
studying properties of cubic and quartic curves. 


Parametric Co-efficient (Griffith. Memorial Prize, 1910), by 
Syamadas Mukhopadhyay, M. A’, Ph.D. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 31. „Rs? 3-0. . 

‘Wector,Caleulus (Geiffith Memorial Prize, 1917), by Durga- 
prasanna, Bhattacharyya, M.A. vcd 8vo. pp. 91. 
" Rs. 3-0. ne See 

Solutions of Difteréntial ‘Equations Pane ee Réychand 
Studentship Thesis, 1896), by Jnansaran Chakrabarti, 
M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 54. Rs. 3-12. 

Reciprocal Polars of Conic Sections (Premchand Roychand 
Studentship Thesis, 1900), by poem De, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 66. Rs. 3-0. 

Khand&khadyakam, edited by Pandit Babua Misra, Jyotish- . 
acharyys. Demy 8vo. pp. 217. Rs. 2-0. 


+ The right of publication of this book is held by, and copies may be a 
of, th® Cambridge University Press, Fetter Lane, London, E. C. 4, 
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An Introduction to the Theory of Elliptic Functions and 
Higher Transcendentals, by Prof. Ganesh Prasad, 
M.A., D.Sc., Hardinge Professor of Higher Mathematics, 
Calcuta University. Royal 8yo. pp. 119. Rs. 3-12. 

‘Theory of Fourier Series, by Prof. Ganesh Prasad, M.A., 
D.Sc. Royal 8vo. pp. 152. Rs. 5-4. 


VIII. SCIENCE 
1. PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY 
i Po of Physics, by A. Sghuster, D. So. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 174. Rs. 3-15. 
Do. (for Registered Graduates). Rs, 2-4, ° 


* Theory of Electro-Magnetism, by G. J. Walker, M.A., 
D.Se., F.R.S. Demy 8vo. pp. 60. e Rs. 3-6. 


Do. (for Registered Gradtatas). "Rs. 1-8. 


The book puts some ef the most important. developments of 
electro-magnetic theory into a connected and copvenient form. 


* Optical Theories, by D. N. Mallik, BtA., Sc.B. Demy 
8vo. pp. 191. Rs. 8-d: 


t The Principle of Relativity, bý M. N. Saha, D.Sc., and 
S. N. Bose, M.Sc. (with a Historical Introdwetion by 
P. C. Mahatanobig). *Demy 8vd. pp. 248. Rs. 4-8. 


Molecular Diffraction af Light, by C. V, Raman, M.A., 
D.Sc., F.R.S. Demy 8vo. pp. 113. Rs. 3-0. 

Organic Theo-compounds, by Sir P. ©. Ray, Kt., C.LE., 
- D.Sc., Ph.D. Royal 8vo. pp. 74.,° Rs. 1-8. . 

Lectures on Waye Mechanics, by - Prof. A. Sommerfeld, 
D.Sc., F.R.S. D/c. 16mo. pp. 128. ee 2, 


š 2. BOTANY 


Indian Medicinal Plants, by Lièut.-Col. K. R. Kirtikar, 
F.L.S.. I.M.S., and Major B. D. Basu, I.M.S. (Retd.). 
Nicely bound in 2 Vols. Plates kept in nice cardboard 
cases. Rs. 275-0... | ` 


* The right of publication o this book is held by the Cambridge (iniversity 
Press, Fetter Lane, London, E 


t The sale of the book is ace within India. i 


e SILVER JUBILEE = © ù 
e sata by : Girljaprasanna Majumdar, M.Sc., B.L 
- Demy 8vo. pp. 276. Rs. 3-12-0. 

* Krishi Bijnan, by Rai Bahadur Rajeswar Dasgup re: _ Demy 
8vo. pp. 259. Rs.#3-0. — 


8. MEDICINE AND SURGERY 
Chemistry and Toxicology of Nerium Odorum with a des- 
cription of a newly separated principle.. (Coates We- 
morial Prize, 1901), by Rai Bahadur Chunilal. Basu, 
M.B., F.C.S. Demy 8vo. pp. 82. Rs. 3-12. ° 


Terminalia Arjuna (Coates Memorial Prize, 1908), by Lal- 
mohan Ghoshal, L.M.S. Re. 1-0. 


Diabetes, by Jndumadhab Mallik, M.A., M.D., B.L. _ Demy 
8vo. pp. 43- | Rs. 3-12: 


Studies in Heemolysi (1st‘edition), by U. N. Brahmachari, 
. M.A., M.D., PhsD. Demy, 8vo. pp. 71. RBs. 4-8. 


* Do. ` (a edition}. _ Rs. 4-8. 


Surgicat Inftruments of the Hindus, Paris I and II (Griffith 
Memorial Prize, 1909), ` ‘by »Girindranath Mukho- 
padhyay, Vishagacharyya, B.A., M.D., F.A.8.B. Demy 
Sve pp. 476 and 172." Rs. 9-0. 


Do. (For Members of the Sehate}. Rs. 6-0. 


History of Indian Medicine (Griffith Prize Essay, for 1971), . 
by the same author. Withea Foreword by Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee, Kt, C.S.I., etc. Vol. I. Demye 8vo. 

~. pp. 403: Rs. 6-0. °.. 

Do. Vol. II. ., Deaiy 8vo. pp. 483. Rs. 6-0. 

Do. Vol. II. Demy 8vo. pp. 886. Rs. 6-0. 


Bhela Samhita (same as Vol. VI of the Journal of the 
Department of Letters). Royal 8vo. pp. 286. Rs. 9-0. 


4, ANTHROPOLOGY 
Lectures on Ethnography, by Rao Bahadur L’ K. Anantha- 
kgishna Iver. Royal 8vo. pp. 802. Rs. 6-0. 
First Outlines of a Systematic Anthropology of Asia, by 
à %. Giuffrida-Ruggeri (translated from Italian by HaYan- | 
handra Chakladar, M.A.). Royal 8vo. pp. 110. Rg 1-8. 
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„Hos of Serai‘-ella, Part I, by Anathnath Chatterjee, M.B. 
B.8., and Tarakchandra Das, M.A. Royal Bvo. 4$p. 94 
(Profusely illustrated). Rs. 2-0. 


- The Aborigine’ of the Highlands of Central India, by B. C. 
Mazumdar, B.L. Demy Svo. pp. 90. Rs. 1-8. 


IX. SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE SILVER 
: JUBILEE COMMEMORATION 
VOLUMES:  . 


` Volume I, Arts and Letters. Rs. 11-4. 
Volume II, Science. Rs. 11-4. : 
Volume III, Orientalia, Part I. Rs. 11-4.: , 
Volume III, Orientalia, Part II. Rs. 11-4, 
Volume ITI, ‘Orientalia, Part JII. Rs. 11-4. 
Complete Set Rs. 36. a y ° 


X. SERIALS, PERIODICALS, AND ANNALS ° 


University Extension Lectures (1915- -1916) (Kirst Series). 
Demy 8vo. pp. 162. As. 12. 2 o 


Convocation Addresses (complete: get). Rs. 10-0. 
Part I, 1858-1879. Demy 8vo. pp. 408. 
Part II, 1880-1898. „Demy 8vg. pp. 442.. 
Part IH, 1899-1906. “Demy Svo. pp. 222. | 
Part IV, 1907-1914. e “Demy 8vo. pp. 360. 

"Part V, 1915-1923. Demy 8vo. pp. 545. 


% 


Hach Part Rs. 5-0. : 
Journal of the Department of ai °° Nineteen volumes 
have been published. "oe . 
Vols. I—XV.. Each Vol. Rs. 9. 
=- Vols. XVI—XVII. Hach Vol. Rs. 6. ° 


Vol. XVIII—Rs.°7-8. Vol. XIX—Rs. 6. 
~ Journal of the Department of Science. —Nine volumes 


have been published. 
ols. I—VII. Each Vol. Bs. 9. 
Vol. VIII. Rs. 6. se 


Vol. IX. Rs. 5-4-0. 
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Calcutta Review (Estd. 1844; Third Series 1921), 


Dfiversity Calendar for the year 1929. Containing (1) 
list of members constituting the Senate, Syndi- 
cate, Faculties, Post-Graduate Councils, . Boards óf 
Examiners, ete., (2) Fall information regarding Hndow- 
ments for Piso Lectureships, pene es 
Fellowships, Research Studentships, Scholarships, Prize 
and Medals, (3) Descriptions of Affiliated Institufions, 
and list of Recognised , Schools, (4) Lists of text-books for 
the years 1927 and,1928, (5) Rules for Examinations, 
(6) List of publications of the Calcutta University, ete., 
ete., Demy 8vo. pp. 1071. . Rs. 7-8. 


Do. fog the year 1928. Demy 8vo. pp. 979. Rs. 7- 8. 
Do. for the year 1927. Demy 8vo. pp. 1024." Rs. 7-8. 
Do. for the year 1936: Demy 8vo. pp. 901. Rs. 7-8. 

‘Do. for the year 1924 and 1925. Demy*8vo. pp. 996. 


+ 


Rs. e8. a 


~ 0o - 
Do. ° for the years 1922 and 1923. Demy 8vo. pp. 861. 
Rs. 7-8. | e 


Do.® for the years 1920 and 1921. Demy 8vo. pp. 872. 
Rs. 1-8. ; s l 


Do. ° for the years 1918 and 1919, Part II, Vol. I 
(contdining the list of Graduates—M.A.’s 1865-1917; 
«B.A. Hons. in order. of merit, 1885-1917; BeA.’s in 
", alphabetical order, .1858-1918, etc.). Demy ao pp. 
1108. Rs. 2-8,” 


University Calendar for the years 1918 and 1919, Part Il, 
Vol. LI (containing the list of Graduates in Law, Medi- 
cine, and Engineering, 1918 and 1919; and Under- 

- graduates, 1917° to 1919). Demy 8vo. pp. 1048. 
Rs. 7-8. 


Do. Part [1—Supplement for 1920 and 1921 
(containing the list of Grgduates in Arts, Science, Law, 
Medicine and Engineering in 1920 and 1921). Dems 

$ 800. pp. 975. Rs. 7-8. a 


e + 
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Dos - Supplement for 1922 and 1923 i the. list el 


Graduates in Arts, Sciencé, Law, Medicine and Engi-- 


| neering in 1922 and 1923). Demy 8vo. pp- 1017. 
. Rs. 7-8, ` 


wss 

| University Calendar for the year 1924, Part II, Vol. I 
(containing the list of Graduates’ in Arts, Science, 
Teaching, Law, Medicine, and Rngineering. up to the 
voor 1923). Demy 8vo. pp. 1612.» Rs. 10-0. 


Do. for the year 1924, Part-II, Vol. II (containing 
the list of Graduates in Arts, Science, Teaching, Law, 
Medicine, and Engineering in 1924, and lis; of Under- 
graduates, 1924). Demy 8vo. pp. 528. Rs. 5-0. 


University Calendar for the year 1924, Part II, Supplement 
1925 and 1926 (containing list?.of Graduates in Arts, 
Science, Teaching, Law, Medicine, and Engineering in 
` 1925 and 1926, and lists of Undersgraduates for F925 ared 
1926); Demy 8vo. pp. 967. Rs. 7-8-00. æ < 


Do. Supplement for 1927 (containing the list ‘of Gra- 
duates and under-graduates, 1927) Demy 8vo. pp. 895 


Rs. 3. % 
Do. Vol. V. Supplement for 1928. Demy 8vo. pp. 468. 
Rs. 8-0. ° 3 


University Regulations (Revised edition, with amend- 
menés up to 15th February, 19380): (Containing the Acts 
and the Regulations regarding (Jà Cowstitution of the 

- Senitte, Syndicate, Faculties, Boards, ete., (2) Election 
of Fellows, (8) Affiliation of Colleges and Sehaals, (4) 
Admission of students to Schools and Colleges, (5) Ad- 


mission of candtlates to all Examinations and Degrees, 


(6) Syllabuses of studies for Examinations, ete., etc.). 
Demy 8vo, pp. 586+ xx. Rs. 3-12. 


University Question Papers for the Examinations gin 
‘Arts, Science, Law, Teaching, Medicine, Engineering, 
etc., for the years 1917, 1918,1919 and 1920, bound 

. in fopr volumes. Each Volume Rs. 4-8. i 


SERIALS, PERIODICALS, ETC. `>- > 16 


Calcutta University Questions for the years 1921 to 1928. 
~ 8 vols. About 1,000 pages each volume. Each Vol. ` 
Rs. 7-8-0. oe 
Do. for Matriculation Examination, 1926. -As. 4. 
Do. for 1927. As. 4. ` | 
Do. for the J.A. ‘and I.Sc. Examinations, 1926. ae 6. 
Do. for 1927. As. 6. 
Do.. for the B.A. and B.Sc. Examinations, 1926. “As: 8. 
Do.. for 19272 As. 8. - ; 


Calcutta, University Proceedings of the Councils of Post- 
Graduate Teaching, 1917. Rs. 4-8. 


Calcutta University Proceedings of the Councils of Post- 
Gradtlate Teaching, 1918-1923. For each year Rs. 3-0. 
Do. dp.” a ear ı Rs. 3-0. 
Catalogue of Books 1 in the University Library : 
3 L.e eHiglish Literature. Rs, 1-8. 
“aslla "History ‘(including Biography, Geography and 
* > Travels). .Rofal 8yo. pp- 212. Rs. 1-8. 
I. Social Science, Part I.” As. 4. 
Do, Part II. Rs. 18. 
Do. Part II. Rs. 1-8. » 


IV Descriptive Catalogtig of Bengali Manuscripts, 
Vol. I. Edited by Basantaranjan Ray, Vidvad- 

« vallabk and Basantakumar Chatterjee, M. A. Demy 
Ato. pp- 252.. -Rs. 3. 


Contains $hort ‘description of 286 of the large Siletiee af 
Bengali, MS& inthe Calcutta University Library. ` 


Descriptive Catalogue of Bengali Manuscripts, Vol. 
Ti (Padavali and Biographies of Caitanya Deva), 
edited by. Basantaranjan Ray, Vidvad-vallabh, 
Manindramohan Bose, M.A., and Basantakamar 
Chatterjee, M.A., with an Tatrodustion by Rai 
Dineschandra Sen, Bahadur, D.Litt., Demy 4to. 
pp. 2538-494 -+ xxvi.. Rs. 3-0. oe 

.yVI. Catalogue of Boaks—General Works. ‘As. 12. 

; II. l Mathematics. As. 12., 
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Agents for sale of University Publications 
| ` For sale outside Indi 


MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., Lip. š 


London House——39, PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, E.C. 4. 
“merican Houses-55, FIFTH AVENG, Naw York. 


ae . Fogas in India 


Calcutta—(i) MESSRS. CHUCKERVERETY, CHATTERIEE & Co., Lrp., 
15, Coyizer SQUARE. 


p (D) Tae Kamara Boox Drror, LTD., i 
15, CorgEar SQUARE. 
B) Cs, THE Boor Company, LTD., 
4J4A, *CoLLEGE QUARE. 
(4) ;, Sen, Ray & Co, *- y 
. 15, CoLrEGE, SQUARE. 
(5) °, HACKER, SPINK & Co.,° P 
. 8, ESPLANAD, Bast. $ è 
(6 p BHATTACHARYYA & Soxs, >» 


_16- $, SHYAMACHARAN De STREET. 


Bombay—(1) Mzssrs. D. B. en Sons & Co., 
Krras. Manaj, 190, HORNBY Roan, Foer. 


(2) Sa, THAOKER & oe Lip. N 
Poona City—(1) Messrs. Tue’ S. p. Booxgnatt,, ° ° 
e oj, BUDHWAR PETH. 
_ 8 (2) A RAMKRISHNA BROS., ® 
Opposrrs VISRAMBAG. 
Maaras-—(0) MEssRs. B. G. Pavr & Co., ~ 
2, Francis o a STREET. 
ADe 33. HTIGGINBOTHAMS, 
Post Box 311, Mooi Moan. 
(8) ,, Rocuouszt & Sons, 


22, BAKER STREET. 


Delhi—MeEssrs. THE Oxroxp & STATIONERY Go., 

° . Kasumre GATE. 
Lahore—Tue Prorgierors, THE PANJAB Sanskrit Book Deport, 
SAIDMITHA STREET. 


